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)AMAJ 

1. The following supiiner, the truce for % year 'continued 
till the Pythian games, and then ended. During the suspension 
of arms, the Athenians expelled the Dclians from their island, 
thinking that they had been consecrated when in a state of 
impurity from some crime of ancient date ; and, moreover, that 
this had been the deficiency in their former purification of it ; 
in which case I have before explained that they considered 
themselves to have performed it rightly by taking up the cof- 
fins of the dead. The Delians found a residence at Atramyt- 
tium in Asia, given to them by Phamaces, as each of them 
arrived there. 

2. After the armistice had expired, Cleon, having persuaded 
the Athenians to the measure, led an expedition against the 
Thrace-ward towns, with twelve hundred heavy-armed, and 
three hundred cavalry of the Athenians, a larger force of the 

1 For the armaments with which Arnold establishes, as I think, this in- 
Verpretatlon of tne passage, see his Appendix. All the later German editors 
adopt, with little or no variety, the view of Heilmann, Bockh, and others, 
who suppose it to mean, that "in the following summer the truce was 
orok^i, and war renewed until the time of the Pythian games." In addi- 
don to what Arnold has obserred respecting the unsuitableness of the plu- 
perfect tense to such a mode of interpretation, it may be remarked that 
Thucydides applies the term rqv iiccYetp/av to the year's truce in the last 
diapter but one of the preceding book ; and therefore it is much more na- 
tural that the same armistice should be intended by the same term in this 
and the following chapters. It seems evident too that there is an opposition 
expressed by the fUu here and the Si in the first line of the next chapter : — 
the one sentence stating how long the truce continued, viz. until tne Py- 
thian ^ames, and the other, what military measure was first executed after 
its expiration ; while the chief event whicn occurred during its continuance 
is mentioned parenthetically between the two. Nor, again, does it seem at 
all like the style of Thucydides to allude so cursorily, and by anticipation, to 
the Pythian games, as the cause which put a final stop to hostilities, and to 
make no subsequent mention of them at all in what would be t^e natural 
place for doing so ; but to lead his readers to conclude tiiat the proposals for 
peace originated solely in the difficulties of both the great belligerent powers, 
and their natural auxietv to be released from them ; waidi if tiie sum an^ 
•uhatanoe of his histoxy from «h«p. \Z to 17. 
X 
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allies, and thirty ships. After landinig in the first place at 
Scione, which was still being besieged, and taking thence soma 
heavj-armed from the garrison, he sailed into the port of the 
Colophonians, belonging to the Toronseans, and at no great 
distance from their city. Thence, having learned from de- 
serters both that Brasidas was not in Torone, and that those 
who were in it were not strong enough to give him battle, 
with his land forces he marched against the city, while he sent 
ten ships to sail round into the harbour. First, then, he came 
to the fortifications which Brasidas had raised anew round 
the city, from a wish to include the suburb, and so by taking 
down a part of the original wall had made it one city. 

3. Pasitelidas, the Lacedaemonian commander, and the gar- 
rison that was there, went to the defence of the fortifications, 
and tried to resist the assault of the Athenians. When they 
were being driven in, and the ships that had been sent round 
were at the same time sailing into the harbour, Pasitelidas, 
fearing that the ships might find the city deserted by its de- 
fenders before he could reach it, and that if the fortifications 
were carried he might be made prisoner in them, left 
them, and ran into the city. But the Athenians from the 
ships had had time to take Torone, and their land forces, rush- 
ing after him, on the very first assault burst in with him 
through the part of the old wall that had been removed. And 
thus some of the Peloponnesians and Toronseans they slew 
immediately in close combat, and others they took alive, with 
Pasitelidas the commander. Now Brasidas was coming to the 
relief of Torone ; but hearing of its capture while on his way, 
he went back again, having been but forty stades short of 
arriving in time. Cleon and the Athenians erected two tro- 
phies, one by the harbour, the other near the fortifications ; 
and sold into slavery the women and children of the Toronae- 
ans, while the men themselves, with the Peloponnesians, and 
whatever Chalcidians there were besides, seven hundred in 
all, they sent off to Athens ; whence some of them afterwards 
were dismissed, on conclusion of peace, while others were re- 
covered by the Olynthians, through an exchange of prisoners. 
About the same time, too, the Boeotians took by treachery 
Panactum, a fortress of the Athenians on the borders. Cleon, 
after establishing a garrison in Torone, weighed anchor, and 
■ailed round Athos on his way to Amphipolik 
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4. About this same time, Phaeax, son of Erasistratos, with 
two colleagues, being commissioned by the Athenians, sailed 
with two ships as ambassador to Italy and Sicily. For on 
the departure of the Athenians from Sicily after the pacifica- 
tion, the Leontines had enrolled a large number of new 
citizens, and the commons were thinking of dividing the land. 
When the aristocratical party were aware of it, they called in 
the Syracusans, and expelled the commons ; who wandered 
about as they severally happened ; while the nobles entered 
into an arrangement with the Syracusans, and having aban- 
doned and laid waste their own d^, lived at Syracuse with 
the enjoyment of the franchise. Afterwards some of them, 
in consequence of not being pleased, withdrew from Sy^cuse, 
and occupied a quarter of the city of Leontini, called I jocese, 
and Bricinnias, which was a stronghold in the Leontine coun- 
try- There the majority of the popular party who had been 
expelled, came to them, and having thus established them- 
selves, they carried on the war from the fortifications. The 
Athenians, hearing this, despatched Phaeax, to try if by any 
means they might persuade the allies they had there, and the 
rest of the Sicilians if they could, to join in attacking the 
Syracusans, on the strength of their gaining such additional 
power, and thus might save the conAmons of Leontini. So 
PhsBax came, and prevailed on the Camarinaeans and Agri- 
gentines ; but when the question was settled against him at 
G«la, he did not then proceed to the others, as he found that 
he should not prevail on them ; but having returned through 
the country of the Sicels to Catana, and having ou his route 
also visited BricinniaB, and encouraged its inhabitants, he 
sailed back again. 

5, On his course to Sicily and return from it, he also com- 
municated with certain cities in Italy on the subject of friend- 
ship with the Athenians. He likewise fell in with the 
Locrian settlers banished from Messana, who, after the pacifi- 
cation effected by the Sicilians, when the Messanians were 
divided into factions, and one of them had invited the Locri- 
ans to their aid, had been sent out for that purpose ; and so 
Messana came into the hands of the Locrians for some time. 
Pbaeax then, having fallen in with these men on their way 
home, did them no harm, as proposals had been made to him 

t by the Locrians for coming to terms with the Athenians. 

X 2 
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For they were the only people of the allies who, when th« 
Sicilians were reconciled to each other, did not make peace 
with the Athenians : nor would they have done it then, had 
they not been pressed by hostilities with the Itonfleans and 
Melaeans, who lived on their borders, and were a colony from 
them. So Phseax returned, and arrived at Athens some time 
after. 

6. Now when Cleon, at the lime we last mentioned him, 
sailed round from Torone to go against Amphipolis, making 
£ion the base of his operations, he assaulted Stagirus, a 
colony of the Andrians, but without reducing It ; but Galep- 
sus, the Thasian colony, he took by storm. And having sent 
ambassadors to Perdiccas, that he might join him with an armjr 
according to the terms of their alliance, and others into 
Thrace, to PoUes, the king of the Odomantians, who was to 
bring as many Thracian mercenaries as he could, he himself 
remained quiet in Eion, awaiting their arrival. On hearing 
this, Brasidas, on his side also, took up an opposite position on 
Cerdylium. This spot is in the Argilian country, being on 
the high ground on the other side of the river, not far from the 
city of Amphipolis ; and every thing was distinctly seen from 
it ; so that Cleon could not unobserved by him set out with 
his army ; as he expected him to do, and despising the numbers 
of the Lacedaemonians to march up with the forces he had 
with him against Amphipolis. At the same time he was get- 
ting ready fifteen hundred Thracian mercenaries, and was call* 
ing all the Edonians to his aid, both targeteers and cavalry ; 
and he had a thousand targeteers of the Myrcinians and Chal* 
cidians, in addition to those in Amphipolis. All his heavy- 
armed force too was mustered, about two thousand in number, 
and three hundred Grecian horse. With fifteen hundred of 
these Brasidas stationed himself on Cerdylium, whilst the 
rest were posted with Clearidas in Amphipolis. 

7. Cleon remained quiet for some time, but was then com- 
pelled to do what Brasidas had expected. For his soldiers 
being annoyed at sitting still, and reflecting, with regard to 
his command, against what sUU and daring in the enemy, with 
what ignorance and cowardice in himself it would be held, and 
how unwillingly they had accompanied him from home, he per- 
ceived their murmurs ; and not wishing them to be exasperated 
\j remaining stationary in the same place* he broke up his 
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Minp and led them forward. And ' he adopted the same plan 
as he had also succeeded with at Pjlus, and therefore felt con- 
fident in his own discernment. For that any one would come 
out against him to battle, he had not so much as a thought ; 
but said that he was going up rather to see the place, and was 
waiting for his more numerous forces ; not for the purpose of 
gaining a victorj without any risk, should he be compelled to 
engage, but of surrounding the dtj on all sides, and so taking 
it by storm. Having come, therefore, and posted his army on 
a strong hill in front of Amphipolis, he himself proceeded to 
reconnoitre the lake formed by the Strymon, and what was 
the position of the city on the side of Thrace. He thought 
to retim, whenever he pleased, without a battle ; for indeed 
there was neither any one seen on the wall, nor did any one 
come out through the gates, but they were ail closed : so that 
he even considered he had made a mistake in not having come 
down with engines ; for he believed that in that case he might 
have taken the city. » 

8. Immediately that Brasidas saw the Athenians in mo- 
tion, he too went down from Cerdylium, and entered Amphi- 
polis. Now for any regular sally, and array of troops against 
the Athenians, he made none ; being afraid of his own re- 
sources, and considering them inferior to the enemy ; not so 
much in numbers, (for they were pretty nearly equal,) but in 
character ; (for ^it was the flower of the Athenian force that 
was in the field, and the best of the Lemnians and Im- 
brians ;) but he prepared to attack them by means of a strata- 
gem. For if he showed the enemy his numbers, and the 

■ Or <r<f rpoirw may be understood, as by Haack and Arnold, " of the 
temper and habits of Cleon's mind." But the aorist tense of the verbs 
ly/nf <r<rro, lir<<rrctf<rt, and fiKinvtv seems intended to refi^ to the single fiict 
or his having adopted a particular p»lan, and his reasons for doing it, rather 
than to a continued statte of mind, which would rather take the imperfect. And 
the following description of that plan, ohx <^< '^v d<r<l>a\tX — AW <hv icukXo* 
wtpitrrSt9 fiia alpiiawtf r^v 'ir6\ip, agrees, as closely as the different position 
of the parties rendered possible, with that of the arrangements for the deci- 
BTe battle in Sphacteria, which were made by Demostnenes, but the credit 
of w^hich Cleon would, of course, assume to himselfl Compare especially 
IV. 32. 3, Sirmt Bri ir\e/<mf inroola ^ toXv iroXtutoit m-avraxoBtv KtKVxXm^ 
aivuttj tcai fiii ^X**^' irpiv Bri avTiTdj^rnvraif aXX' dfAtpXoXoi yiyviairrai 
T«i irXiJOtt, K. T. X. 

** Literally, " the Athenian force that was in the field had gone fortk 
pure ; " i e. free from all such things as might have marred their efficiency 
I^^TI^rolt tMTak6yo^9 ixKpt&h, as he expresses it, YI. 31 %. 
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equipment of the troops with him, which was such at > neoet« 
aitj alone dictated, he did not think that he should conquer 
them so well as he should without their seeing his forces he* 
forehand, 'and despising them on sufficient grounds. Having 
therefore himself picked out a hundred and fifty heavy-armed, 
and having put the rest under the command of Clearidas, he 
purposed making a sudden attack on the Athenians before 
they could retire ; as he did not think that he should catch 
them again so isolated, if once their reinforcements should 
have joined them. Calling therefore all his soldiers together, 
and wishing to encourage them and acquaint them with his 
design, he spoke to the following eflfect : 

9. *' Men of the Peloponnese, with regard to the character 
of the country from which we are come, namely, that through 
its bravery it has always been a free country, and that you 
are Dorians about to engage with lonians, to whom you are 
habitually superior, let a brief declaration suffice. But with 
regard to the present attack, I will explain in what way I 
purpose mi^ng it ; that the fact of your meeting the danger 
in small divisions, and not in one body, may not cause a want 
of courage by an appearance of weakness. For I conjecture 
that it is through contempt of us, and their not expecting any 
one to march out against them to battle, that the enemy went 
up to their present position, and are now thinking nothing of 
us, while, without any order, they are engaged in looking 
about them. But whoever best observes such mistakes in his 
opponents, and also plans his attack upon them ^with regard 
to his own power, not so much in an open manner and in 

I " dpayxatav oitraVf'] L e. not fluch as they would luiTe wished, but such 
as they could get. Compare II. 70. 1, fipAvttn irtpl dvayxalaty and I. 61. 
2, l^vjitacrw dvayKalav, — Arnold. 

' Or, " and ceasing to despise them on insufficient grounds.'* For the dii^ 
ferent explanations at this strange construction which have been proposed, 
see Poppo's note, in his last edition ; which has been completed since this 
translation was commenced, and will be always referred to in future, unlbst 
the laiver edition is expressly mentioned. The position of the Ti seems to 
show that jccra^poviio-cw*, as well as irpoo^tmit is dependent upon cEvcv, 
and therefore that the fiii must be considerea as redundant. Or is it possible 
tiiat it could haye been carelessly used with a double force, qualifying at 
once both dir6 rov 6»tov and KaTa<ppo»^at wt; as it is in a somewhat siniilar 
manner, I. 40. 2 ? 

***i, e. when it is deficient in actual length, making up for it by mxi 
and by rapidity of moyement.*' — JrmM, 
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regular battle-array, aa witb reference to his present advantage, 
that man would be most successful And those stratagems bj 
which one would most deceive his enemies, and benefit hit 
friends, have the highest reputation. While, then, thej ara 
still unprepared, jet confident, and are thinking, from what I 
see, of retiring rather than remaining ; while their minds are 
irresolute, and before their plans are more definitely arranged, 
I will take my own division, and surprise them, if I can, by 
falling at full speed on the centre of their forces. And 
do you, Clearidas, afterwards, when you see me now charging, 
and in all probability frightening them, take your divbion, 
both the Amphipolitans and the other allies, and suddenly 
opening the gates rush out against them, and make all haste to 
close with them as quickly as possible. For we may expect 
that in this way they will be most alarmed ; since the force 
which follows up an attack is more terrible to an enemy than 
that which is already before him and engaged with him. And 
do you be a brave man yourself, as it is natural that you 
should, being a Spartan ; and do ye, allies, follow him courage- 
ously ; and consider that it is the proof of good soldiership to 
to be willing, and to be alive to shame, and to obey your com- 
manders. Reflect, too, that on this day you either gain your 
liberty, if you act bravely, and the title of confederates of the 
LacedaBmonians ; or are slaves of the Athenians— if you fare 
as well as you possibly can, without being reduced to personal 
bondage, or put to death—and incur a more galling slavery 
than before, while you oppose the liberation of the rest of the 
Greeks. Do not you, then, act as cowards, seeing for how 
much you are struggling ; and / will show you that I am not 
better able to give advice to others, than to carry it out in 
action myself." 

10. Having thus spoken, Brasidas himself prepared for 
marching out, and posted the rest of the troops with Clearidas 
at what were called the Thracian gates, to sally out after him, 
as had been arranged. His descent from Cerdylium having 
been observed, as also his sacrificing, when he was in the city 
—-of which a view is commanded from the outside — near the 
temple of Minerva, and his being occupied with these mea- 
sures, tidings were carried to Cleon (for he had gone forward 
at the time to look about him) that the enemy's whole force 
watf visible in the city ; and that under the gates were observed 
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many feet of horses and men, as tbongb prepared to make a 
sallj. On receiving this intelligence he came Up to the spot ; 
and when he saw that it was so, not wishing to come to a de- 
•isiye engagement before his reinforcements also had arriyed, 
and thinking that he should have time to retire, he at once 
gave orders for the signal to march back, and sent word to the 
troops on the retreat to draw off in the direction of Eion, 
moving on their left wing ; which indeed was the only way 
they could. But when he thought there was a dilatoriness 
on their part, he himself made the right wing turn round, and 
presenting their exposed side to the enemy, began to lead off 
his troops. Upon this, Brasidas, marking his opportunity, and 
seeing that the Athenian force was on the move, says to his 
own company and the rest : " The men are not disposed to 
wait for us, as is evident by the motion of their spears and of 
their heads ; for those who have this going on amongst them 
do not generally receive the charge of their assailants. So 
then let somebody throw open for me the gates I have men- 
tioned, and let us march out against them as quickly as pos- 
sible, and with good courage." He, accordingly, sallied out 
by the gates near the stockade, the first in the long wall 
which was then standing, and ran full speed along the high 
road, where the trophy now stands, as you go by the strongest 
part of the position ; and falling on the Athenians, who were 
both terrified by their own disorder and confounded by his 
boldness, in the centre of their forces, he put them to the rout. 
Clearidas too, as had been arranged, sallied out after him by 
the Thracian gates, and rushed upon the enemy's troops. The 
consequence was, that by this unexpected and sudden charge 
on both sides, the enemy were thrown into confusion ; and their 
left wing, on the side of Eion, which had already advanced 
some distance, immediately broke away and fled. When it was 
now on its retreat, Brasidas, in advancing along to attack the 
right wing, received a wound ; and while the Athenians did not 
observe his fall, those who were near him took him up, and 
carried him off the field. The right of the Athenians, how- 
ever, stood its ground better ; and though Cleon, who from 
the first had no intention of making a stand, immediately fled, 
and was overtaken and killed by a Myrcinian targeteer, his 
heavy-armed retreated in a close body to the hill, and re- 
pulsed the charge of Clearidas twise or thrioey and did not 
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give way till tbe Myrcinian and Chalcidian hor^e, with the 
targeteers, having surrounded them, and pouring their missiles 
upon them, put them to the rout. And so now the whole 
armj of the Athenians, fljing with^eat difficulty, and taking 
many different roads over the mountains, eflfected their return 
to Eion ; excepting such as were killed either in the immedi* 
ate action, or by the Chalcidian horse and the targeteers. 
Those who had taken up and rescued Brasidas, carried him 
still breathing into the city ; where he lived to hear that his 
troops were victorious, but after a short interval expired. 
The rest of the army, on returning with Clearidas from the 
pursuit, stripped the dead, and erected a trophy. 

11. After this all the allies attended in arms, and interred 
Brasidas at the public expense in the city, in front of the pre- 
sent market-place. And ever since the Amphipolitans, having 
enclosed his tomb with a fence, have made offerings to him as 
to a hero, and have given him the honour of games and annua' 
sacrifices. They also referred the settlement to him as its 
founder, demolishing the buildings of Hagnon, and obliterating 
whatever memon li ji his founding the pkice was likely to re- 
main : for they considered that Brasidas had been their pre- 
server ; and at the present time too, through fear of the 
Athenians, they courted the LacedaBmonian confederacy ; while, 
on the other hand, they thought that Hagnon, in consequence 
of their hostility towards the Athenians, would not retain his 
honours either so beneficially or so agreeably to them. The 
dead they restored to the Athenians. There were killed, of 
the Athenians, about six hundred ; of their adversaries, only 
seven ; because the battle was not fought with any regular order, 
but was rather brought on by such an accidental occurrence 
and previous alarm as has been described. After taking up 
their dead, the Athenians sailed away home ; while Clearidas 
and his party proceeded to settle matters about Amphipolis. 

12. About the same time, towards the close of the summer, 
Ramphias, Autocharidas, and Epicydidas, LacedaBmonians, led 
a reinforcement of nine hundred heavy-armed to the Thrace- 
ward towns, and on their arrival at Heraclea in Trachinia 
arranged whatever appeared to them not to be on a good 
footing. While they thus prolonged their stay in the place^ 
this battle of Amphipolis happened to be fought ; and so tue 
•ammer ended 
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13. The following winter, Ramphias and his companions 
immediately passed through the country as far as Fieri us in 
Thessalj ; but as the Thessalians forbad their advance, and as 
Brasidas, moreover, was dead, to whom they were leading the 
force, they turned back home ; thinking the time for action 
had gone by ; as both the Athenians had departed in conse- 
quence of their defeat, and they were not competent to execute 
any of his designs. But, most of all, they returned because 
they knew that the Lacedaemonians, at the time of their setting 
out, were more strongly disposed for peace. 

14. It happened too,, immediately after the battle of Am- 
phi polls and the retreat of Ramphias from Thessaly, that nei- 
ther party any longer applied themselves at all to the war, 
but they were rather inclined for peace. The Athenians were 
80, as having received a severe blow at Delium, and again 
shortly after at Amphipolis; and as no longer having that con- 
fident hope in their strength, through which they would not 
before accept the offered treaty, thinking, in consequence of 
their present success, that they should come off victorious in 
the struggle. Besides, they were also afraid of their allies, 
lest they should be encouraged by their reverses to revolt on 
a larger scale ; and they repented not having come to an ar- 
rangement, when they had a fine opportunity, after the events 
at Pylus. The Lacedaemonians, on the other hand, wished 
for peace, because they found protracted beyond their expect- 
ation those hostilities by which they imagined that in a few 
years they should reduce the power of the Athenians, if they 
ravaged their land ; and because they had met with the dis- 
aster on the island — such as had never yet befallen Sparta : 
and in consequence of their country being plundered from 
Pylus and Cythera ; while their helots also were deserting, 
and there was a constant apprehension lest even those that re- 
mained in the country, trusting in the support of those who 
were out of it, should, on the strength of the present state of 
things, adopt some revolutionary designs against them, as on 
' former occasion. It happened, too, that their thirty years* 
cruce with the Argives was on the point of expiring, and the 
Argives would not renew it, unless the Cynurian territory 
were restored to them ; so that it appeared impossible for 
them to carry on war at once with the Argives and Athe- 
nians. Besides, they suspected that some of the states in !&• 
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Peloponnese would revolt from them to the Argiyes ; bs wai 
really the case. 

15. On these considerations both parties thought it best to 
conclude the arrangement ; and particularly the Laced»moiii- 
ans, through the desire of recovering their men taken in the 
island ; for those of them who were Spartans were of the 
highest rank,' and connected with thenaselves in the same 
way. They began therefore to negotiate immediately after 
their capture ; but the Athenians, being so successful, would 
not yet make peace on fair terms. When, however, they had 
been defeated at Delium, immediately the Lacedsemonians, 
finding that they would now be more ready to accept their 
proposals, concluded the armistice for a year, during which they 
should meet together, and consult respecting a treaty for a 
longer period. 

16. And when, moreover, the defeat at Amphipolis had be- 
fallen the Athenians, and Cleon and Brasidas were dead, who 
on each side were most opposed to the cause of peace — ^the 
one, because he was successful and honoured in consequence 
of the war ; the other, because he thought, that if tranquillity 
were secured, he would be more easily detected in his e^il 
practices, and less believed in his calumniations — ^then the in- 
dividuals who in either country were most desirous of taking 
the lead, namely, Pleistoanax son of Pausanias, king of the 
Lacedaemonians, and Nicias son of ^iceratus, who of all his 
contemporaries was most generally successful in his military 
commands, were much more anxious for peace than ever. 
Nicias was so, because he wished, while he had met with no 
disaster, and was in high repute, permanaitly to secure his good 
fortune ; and both at present to obtain a respite from troubles 
himself and give his countrymen the same, and to hand down 
to futurity a name for having continued to the end without 
subjeeting the state to any disaster ; and he thought that 
such a result is secured by freedom from danger, and by a 
man's! committing himself as little as possible to fortune, and 
that smch freedom from danger is afforded by peace. Pleisto- 
anax, Ion the other hand, took the same view, because he wa 

» *O/Ao/e0«.] The meaiimg of this word Is considered very doubtful ; but 
to me it appears to signify, that as the prisoners were men of the highest 
rank, (or whateyer the dignity mi^ht be which was intended by the word 
wow^oit) so they were connected with those amongst themselves who wen 
of the same rank 
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calumniated bj his enemies on the subject of his restoration, 
and was continually being brought forward by them as the 
object of religious scruple on the part of the Lacedaemonians, 
whenever they met with any defeat ; as though it were owing 
to his illegal restoration that these things befell them. For 
they charged him with having, in concert with Aristodes, his 
brother, prevailed on the prophetess at Delphi to give the fol- 
lowing charge to such Lacedaemonians as went, during a long 
period, to consult the oracle ; " that they should bring back 
the seed of the demigod son of Jupiter from a foreign land to 
his own ; else they would ' plough with a silver share." And 
so they said that in the course of time, when he had gone aa 
an exile to Lycaeum, (in consequence of his former return from 
Attica, which was thought to have been effected by bribery,) 
and had then, through fear of the Lacedaemonians, half his 
house within the sanctuary of Jupiter, he induced them, in the 
nineteenth year of his exile, to restore him with the same 
dances and sacrifices as when they appointed their kings on 
first settling in Lacedaemon. 

17. Being annoyed therefore by this calumny, and thinking 
that in time of peace, when no reverse was experienced, and 
when, moreover, the Lacedaemonians were recovering their 
men from the island, he too should give his enemies no handle 
against him ; whereas, as long as there was war, the leading 
men must always be exposed to accusations from the occurrence 
of disasters; he was ardently desirous of the pacification. And 
so during this winter they were meeting in conference ; and 
when it was now close upon spring, 'the terrors of an arma- 
ment, for which orders were sent round to the difierent states, 
as though for the purpose of building forts, were held forth by 
the Lacedaemonians, that the Athenians might the more readily 
listen to them. And when, after these conferences had been 
held, and they had urged many claims against each other, it 
was agreed that they should make peace on restoring what 
they had respectively taken during the war ; but that the 
Athenians should keep Nisaea ; (for on their demanding back 
Plataea, the Thebans said that it was not by force that they 

1 L e. that owinff to the scarcity of pitrrisioiis^ they would hare to buy 
them as deazly as tiiough the implemeiitB used in raising them had been 
madeofsOTer. | 

s literally, ** an armament was shaken on high before them ; " t e. held 
" in terrorem " oyer their heads; like a weapon br a ndished in a nan's finea. 
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held the place, but in consequence of the inhabitants them- 
selves having surrendered on definite terms, and not betrayed 
it to them ; and the Athenians maintained that in the same 
way had they got possession of Nissea ;) then the Lacedsemo- 
nians convened their allies ; and when all the rest, except the 
Boeotians, Corinthians, Eleans, and Megareans, who were dis- 
pleased with what was being done, had voted for putting an 
end to the war, they concluded the arrangement, and made a 
treaty and bound themselves by oaths to the Athenians, and 
they to them, to the following effect : 

18. 1st, '^ The Athenians and Lacedsemonians, with their 
allies, 'made a treaty on the following terms, and swore to 
observe it, state by state. With regard to the temples com- 
mon to the nation, that whoever wishes shall sacrifice, and go 
for that purpose, and consult the oracle, and attend the games, 
according to the custom of his fathers, whether proceeding by 
sea or lajid, without fear. 

2nd, '* That the temple and shrine of Apollo at Delphi, and 
the Delphians, shall be independent, self-taxed, and self- 
judged, as regards both themselves and their territory, ac- 
cording to their hereditary usage. 

3rd, " That the treaty shall be in force fifty years betweoi 
the Athenians and their allies, and the Lacedaemonians and 
theirs, without guile or wrong, by land and by sea. 

4th, " That it shall not be lawful to take the field for the 
purpose of inflicting injury, either for the Lacedsemonians 
and their allies against the Athenians and their allies, or for 
the Athenians and their allies against the Lacedsemonians and 
their allies, by any means whatever. But should any dispute 
arise between them, they must have recourse to justice and 
oaths, in whatever way they may arrange. 

5th, '^ That the Lacedaemonians and their allies shall restore 
Amphipolis to the Athenians. That of all the cities, however, 
which the Lacedaemonians may restore to the Athenians, the 
inhabitants shall be allowed to depart wherever they please, 
themselves and their property with them ; and the cities shall 

* iiroti(<rairTo.l I have not translated this, as Hc'Sbes and Bloomfield do, 
as though it had the force of a perfect ; because 1 thinlr the aorist was pur- 
posely used in such passages wita reference to those who would read the re- 
eord at vt^ future time ; and not to those who then took part in making the 
treaty. Oi»npafe the use of the same tense for the same reason in the first 
Knt n the hiMory, Cvt^ypai^t t^ voXt^iiw. 

Y 
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be independent^ only paying tbe tribute that was paid in the 
time of Aristides. That it shall not be lawful for the Athe- 
nians, or their allies, to take the field against them for their 
injury, after the treaty has been concluded. The cities re- 
ferred to are Argilus, Stagirus, Acanthus, Scolns, Olynthus, 
and Spartolus. That these shall be considered as allies to 
neither party, neither the Lacediemonians nor the Athenians; 
but if the Athenians gain the consent of the cities, then it 
shall be lawful for them to make them their allies, with their own 
free will That the Mecybemseans, Samieans, and Singieatts 
shall inhabit their own cities, like the Olynthians and Acan- 
thians ; but that the Lacedsranonians and their allies shall re- 
store Pan actum to the Athenians. 

6th, '* That the Athenians, also, shall restore to the 
Lacedaemonians Coryphasium, Cythera, Methone, Pteleum, 
and Atalanta, and all the Lacedaemonians that are in prison 
at Athens, or any where else in all the Athenian dominions; 
and shall release those of the Peloponnesiaus who are being 
besieged in Scione ; and all others in that place who are allies 
of the Lacedaemonians ; and whoever amongst the allies of the 
Lacedaemonians is. in prison at Athens, or any where else in 
the Athenian dominions. 

7th, *^ That the Lacedaemonians too, and their allies, shall 
in the same way restore whomever of the Athenians and their 
allies they may have in their hands. 

8th, ^* That in the case of the Scionaeans, Toronaeans, and 
SermylianS) and whatever other city the Athenians have pos- 
session of, respecting these and the rest they shall adopt such 
measures as they please. 

9th, *^ That the Athenians shall take the oaths to the Lace« 
daemonians and their allies, state by state ; and that every 
man shall swear by the most binding oath of his country, ac- 
cording to his respective state. That the oath must be to this 
effect : 'I will abide by these arrangements and articles of tbe 
treaty, honestly and without guile.* That in the same way aa 
oath shall be taken by the Lacedaemonians and their allies to 
the Athenians ; and that on both sides the oath shall be re- 
newed yearly. That the contracting parties shall erect pillars 
at Olympia, Pythia, the Isthmus, at Athens in the citadel, and 
at Lacedaemon in * the temple of Apollo at Amyclae. That 

• (« xiie temple of ApoUost Amyebe m%^ «• well be eaUed at Sparta^ m 
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if they forget any thing, whateyer it may be, and on whateyer 
point, it shall be consistent with their oaths for both parties^ 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians, by means of fair diecussion, 
to change it in such manner as they please. 

19. " The treaty commences from the ephoralty of Pleisto- 
las, on the 27th of the month Artemisium, and from the archon- 
ship of Alcasus at Athens, on the 25th of the month Elaphe- 
boUon. Those who took the oaths and sabscribed the treaty 
were as follows : on the side of the Lacedaemonians, [Pleisto- 
anax, Agis,] Pleistolas, Damagetus, Chionis, Metagenes, Acan- 
thus, Dalthns, Ischagoras, Philocharidas, S^uxidas, Antippiis, 
Teliis, Alcinidas, Empedias, Menas, and Laphilus : on the 
side of the Athenians, Lampon, Isthmionicus, Nicias, Laches, 
Laches, Euthydemus, Procles, Pythodorus, Hagnon, Myrtilus, 
Thrasycles, Theogenes, Aristocrates, lolcius, Timocrates. 
Leon, Lamachus, and Demosthenes." 

20. This treaty was concluded at the end of the winter, 
when the spring was commencing, immediately afler the city- 
festival of Bacchus, when just ten years had elapsed, ' with 
the variation of a few days, since the invasion of Attica wi&s 
first made, and this war commenced. But let every one 
regard this with reference to the periods of time, and not, as 
placing greater confidence in such a view, with respect to the 
enumeration of the public officers in the several places, or of 
the titles derived from any honourable appointment which 
serve to mark past events. For that gives no definite idea, as 
to who were in the commencement of their office, or in the 
middle of it, or whatever part it might be, when any event 
occurred. But if he reckon by summers and winters, as I 
have written my history, he will find *that while each of 
these amounts to half a year, there were ten summers and as 
many winters included in this first war» 

21. Now the Lacedaemonians (for it fell to their lot to be 
the first to restore what they held) immediately released the • 
men who were prisoners in their country ; and sending as 

the temple of Juno was said to be at Argot^ Thucyd. IV. 133. 2, although it 
wBi forty stadia distant from the eity, Stiabo, YIII. 6. 2 ; Uerod. I. 31. 4.'*- 
Amold, 

> For an instance of-rapa^ipmi used in this-intsansiitLTe sense^ "^edtaifi' 
0m, compare Dionys. Hal. Ant. I. 27* p^ 73> Reiske, to^toiv i) yXitvam 
iXiyoM Traoatftipit; as quoted in Bloomfield's note, 2nd edition. 

' loteraUy, ** lukriug the Tirtue, or sum, of the year in half measure.** 
T 3 
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ambassadors to tbe countries Thraoe-ward, Iscbagoras, Menas, 
and Philocbaridas, commanded Clearidas to restore Ampbi- 
polis to tbe Atbeniansy and tbe rest of tbe states to accept tbe 
treaty, as it bad been severally arranged for tbem. Thej, 
bowever, would not, as tbey tbought it not favourable to 
tbem ; nor did Clearidas restore tbe city, wisbing to oblige tbe 
Cbalcidians, and declaring tbat be could not give it up in op- 
position to tbem. He, however, went in baste to LacedsBmon 
witb ambassadors from that place, to defend himself, if Ischa- 
goras and bis party should bring any charge against him for 
not obeying; and at the same time from a wish to know 
whether the arrangement might still be altered : but when he 
found the treaty secured, being sent back again himself by tbe 
Lacedaemonians, and ordered to deliver up tbe place, if possible, 
but if not, to bring out all the Peloponnesians tbat were in it, 
be set out with all speed. 

22. Now the allies happened ^ihemaelves to be at Lace- 
daemon, and those of them who had not accepted the treaty 
were commanded by tbe Lacednmonians to adopt it. They, 
however, on the same grounds as they bad at first r^ected it, 
refused to accept it, unless they made a more equitable one 
than that. So when they did not listen to tbem, they sent 
them away, and themselves proceeded to conclude an alliance 
with the Athenians ; thinking that tbe Argives ('since they 
refused, on AmpelicUis and Licbas going to them, to make a 
fresh treaty) would be by no means formidable without tbe 
support of the Athenians, and that the rest of the Peloponnese 
would be most disposed to remain quiet ; whereas they would 
have gone over to the Athenians, if they bad had tbe power. 
Ambassadors, therefore, having come from the Athenians, and 
a conference having been held, they came to an agreement, 
and oaths were taken, and this alliance concluded, on the fol- 
lowing terms : 

23. '^ The Lacedemonians shall be allies of the Athenians 
for fifty years. 

* Arnold trandatet aitrot, ** of their own accord ; " but Poppo remarks 
wtth truth, that this it in opposition to the statement that they had been 
ummoned by the Laoedsmonians, ch. 17- 2, and 27. 1. He supposes, 
dierefore, that it means *^ the allies, as well as Clearidas." 

' For instances of the aortst, or the present, thus used after <f»a»ai, Poppt 
tMwn to Xen. Anab. iv. 6. 15, and Hell. v. i 32. Respecting the anacula' 
tko: also in the following sen t ence, see his uTte, and that of Arnold. 
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2nd9 ^' That should any come as enemies against the territory 
of the Lacedsmonians, and do them injury, the Athenians 
shaU assist them in such manner as they can most efficiently, 
to the utmost of their power. That should they have ravaged 
the land and departed, that state shall be considered as hostile 
to the Lacedsemonians and Athenians, and be punished by 
both of them ; and that both states shall make peace at the 
same tin e. That these conditions shall be observed honestly, 
heartily, and sincerely^ 

3rd, *^ That, again, should any come as en^nies against the 
conntiy of the Athenians, and injure them, the Lacedaemonians 
shall assist them in whatever manner they can most efficiently, 
to the utmost of their power. That should they have ravaged 
the land and departed, that state shall be considered as hostile 
to the Lacediemonians and Athenians, and punished by both of 
them ; and that both states shall make peace at the same time. 
That these conditions shall be observed honestly, heartily, and 
sincerely. 

4th, ''That should the slave population rise up against 
them, the Athenians shall assist the Lacedemonians with all 
their ndght, according to their ability. 

6th, " That these articles shall be sworn to bjp^ihe same per- 
sons as swore to the other treaty, on both sides. That they 
shall be renewed every year, by the Lacedsemonians going to 
Athens at the Dionysian festival, and by the Athenians going 
to Laced»mon at the Hyacinthian. That they shall each erect 
a pillar, that at Lacedaemon near the statue of Apollo in the 
Amyckeum, and that at Athens in the citadel, near the statue 
oi Minerva. That should the Lacedaemonians and Athenians 
choose to add to, or take away from, these terms of alliance, 
whatever they please so to do shall be consistent with the oaths 
of both parties." 

24. The oath was sworn by the following on the side of the 
Lacedaemonians : Plebtoanax, Agis, Pleistolas, Damagetus, 
Chionis, Metagenes, Acanthus, Daithus, Ischagoras, Philo- 
charidas, Zeuxidas, Antippus, Alcinadas, Tellis, Empedias, 
Menas, and Laphilus : and on the side of the Athenians, by 
Lampon, Isthmionicus, Laches, Nicias, Euthydemus, Procles, 
Pythodorus, Hagnon, Myrtilus, Thrasydes, Theogenes, Aris- 
tocratea, lolcius, Timocrates, Leon, Lamachus, and De- 
Bosthenes. 
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This alliance was entered into not long after the treaty, and 
the Athenians restored to the Lacedaemonians the men taken 
from the island ; and thus began the summer of the eleventh 
year. During these ten years, then, the first war was car- 
ried on continuously, and such is the history of it. 

25. After the treaty, and the alliance between the Lacede- 
monians and Athenians, which were concluded at the end of 
the ten years' war, in the ephoralty of Pleistolas at Lacedse- 
mon, and the archonship of Alcseus at Athens, those who had 
acceded to them were at peace; but the Corinthians, and 
some of the states in the Peloponnese, were trying to alter 
what had been done; and another disturbance immediately 
arose on the part of the allies against Lacedaemon. Moreover, 
the Lacedaemonians, as time went on, became suspected by the 
Athenians also, through not perfcnming in some respects what 
had been agreed on, according to the treaty. And though 
for six years and ten months they abstained from marching 
against each other's territory, yet out of it, during the exist- 
ence of a doubtful suspension of arms, they were doing one 
another the greatest possible damage. Subsequently, how- 
ever, they were compelled to break the treaty concluded after 
the ten years' war, and again proceeded to open hostilities. 

26. And the same Thucydides the Athenian has also written 
the history of these transactions in order, as they severally 
happened, by summers and winters, until the Lacedaemonians 
and their allies put an end to the sovereignty of the Athenians, 
and took the long walls and Piraeus. To the time of that event 
there were spent in the war seven and twenty years in all. With 
regard to the intervening arrangement, if any one shall object 
to consider it as a state of war, he wiU not estimate it rightly. 
For let him ^ regard it as it is characterized by the facts of 
the case, and he will find that there is no reason for its being 
deemed a state of peace ; since during it they neither gave 

1 On this tise of dnHotirai, tee Poppo or BloomfielcL — ^With regard to the 
Tc in this clause, it is the opinion of Goller that it refers to kuI before 
tvp^atg: bnt Foppo observes in opposition to this, that the imperative 
dBptlTM has a conditional force, as it frequently has in Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, and French : " si ouis spectaverit, inveniet ; " and therefore that W 
has no force. Arnold ana Bloomfield consider that it is answered by c^« ti 
TovTMif. " First of all, the treaty was in itself practically inefficient, inas- 
much as its very stipi^tions were n.tt all fiilnlled ; and then there were 
mutual causes of complaint with.respect to oUier matten of which the trea^ 
had made no mention." 
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nor received back all they had arranged to do ; and besides 
this, there were offences committed on both sides, as in the 
case of the Mantinean and Epidaurian wars, and other in- 
stances ; and the Thface-^ward allies were in no respect less 
at war than before ; while the Boeotians had only a truce from 
one ten days to another. Including, therefore, the first war 
of ten years, the suspicious c^sation of hostilities which fol- 
lowed it, and the subsequent war which succeeded to that, any 
one will find that the number of years was what I have men- 
^ooed, (reckoning by the great divisions of time,) with only 
ft few days' ditifer^ice ; and that such as positively asserted 
any thing on the strength of oracles, found this the only fact 
which proved trwe. At least I, for my own part, remember 
that all along, both at the beginning of the war, and till it was 
bikMight to a conclusion, it was alleged by many jthat it was to 
last thrice nine years. And I lived on through the whole of 
it) being of an age to comprehend events, and pajang atten- 
tion, in order to gain accurate knowledge on each point. It was 
also my lot to be banished my country twenty years after my 
command at Amphipolis ; and thus, by being present at the 
tnuisactioiis<^either party, and especially of the Peloponnesians, 
in consequence of my banishment, tu gain at my leisure a more 
per^t acquaintance with each of them. The difierence, then, 
which arose after the ten years, and the breaking up of the treaty, 
and the subsequent course of hostilities, I will now relate. 

27. When, then, the fifty years' treaty had been concluded, 
and the ^ alliance afterwards, the embassies from the Pelopon- 
nese, which had been summoned for that business, returned 
from Lacedsemon. Accordingly the rest went home ; but the 
Corinthians rsfiaired to Argos, and in the first place held 
communications with some of the Argives who were in ofiice, 
to the efifect that, since the Lacedaemonians, not for the good, 
bat for the subjugation of the Peloponnese, had entered into 
treaty and alliance with the Athenians, who were before their 
bitt^est enemies ; the Argives ought to consider how the Pe- 
loponnese might be preserved ; and to pass a decree, that any 
dty of the Greeks that wished, being independent, and giving 

^ al J^wfifutxiai.] Poppo remarks, in hii note on iS. 1, on this use of the 
phiral noun with reference to a single alliance ; but does not offer anv ex- 
planation of it. Probably it arises from the sejMmite ratification of the 
alHance by each of the two states so that it may be regarded as a twofold 
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judicial satisfaction for wrongs, on fair and equal terms, miglit 
enter into alliance with the Argives, on condition of defending 
each other's country : and that they should appoint a few per- 
sons as commissioners with full powers, instead of the discus- 
sion of the measure being held before the people ; in order 
that those might not be known who had failed to persuade the 
multitude. And they asserted that many would come over to 
them for hatred of the Lacedaemonians. The Corinthians then, 
having suggested these things, returned home. 

28. When those of the Argives who heard their proposals 
had reported them to the government and the people, the 
Argives passed the decree, and chose twelve men, with whom 
any one of the Greeks who wished should conclude an alliance, 
except the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, neither of whom 
should have liberty to enter into treaty without the consent of 
the Argive people. The Argives acceded the more readily to 
these proposals, because they saw that they should have the 
war with the Lacedaemonians, (for their treaty with them was 
on the point of expiring,) and also because they hoped to 
gain the supremacy of the Peloponnese. For at that time 
Lacedsemon was in very bad repute, and was despised in con- 
sequence of its misfortunes ; while the Argives were in an 
excellent condition in all respects, as they had taken no part 
in the war against Athens, but had rather reaped the good 
fruits of having been in treaty with both sides. Thus, then, 
the Argives were admitting into alliance such of the Greeks 
as wished it. 

29. The Mantineans and their allies were the first to join 
them, through fear of the Lacedaemonians. For a certain 
part of Arcadia had been reduced to subjection by the Man- 
tineans, while the war with the" Athenians was still going on ; 
and they thought that the Lacedaemonians would not allow 
their sovereignty over it, since they had now * leisure to in- 
terfere ; so that they gladly turned to the Argives, consider- 
ing them to be a powerful state, and one which was always at 
variance with the Lacedaemonians, and under a democratical 
government like themselves. When the Mantineans had re- 
volted, the rest of the Peloponnese also was thrown into 
commotion, with the idea that they too ought to do the same ; 

1 The force of flu Kal before «rxp\^ appears to be, " leisure, as well at 
inclination.'* 
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as thej th. :ght that they had changed sides thrcugh knowing 
more than the rest. At the same time they were angry with 
the LacedsemonianSy hoth on other grounds, and because it had 
been mentioned in the treaty with Athens, that it should be 
consistent with their oaths to add to it, or take from it, whateyer 
might seem fit to both states, the I^cedsemonians and Athe- 
nians. For it was this clause, above all, that caused the 
excitement in the Pelopohnese, and set them on suspecting 
that the Lacedaemonians, in concert with the Athenians, might 
wish to reduce them to slavery : for it was only just, they 
thought, that the alteration should have been referred to all 
the allies. The majority therefore, through fear, were eager 
to conclude the alliance with the Argives on their own part, 
respectively, as the Mantineans had done. 

30. When the Lacedaemonians perceived this commotion 
which had arisen in the Peloponnese, and that the Corinthians 
were the advisers of it, and were themselves about to enter 
into treaty with Argos, they sent ambassadors to Corinth, 
wishing to prevent what was going to happen. They charged 
them therefore with suggesting the whole business ; and 
said that if they withdrew from them, and became allies of 
the Argives, they would violate their oaths ; and that they 
were abeady doing wrong in not accepting the treaty with 
the Athenians, when it had been declared, that whatever the 
majority of the allies decreed, should be binding, unless there 
were some impediment on the part of gods or heroes. The 
Corinthians, in the presence of all the allies who, like them- 
selves, had not acceded to the treaty, (for they had themselves 
previously invited them thither,) spoke in reply to the Lace- 
demonians ; not indeed directly stating the injuries they had 
received, namely, that they had not Recovered Sollium from the 
Athenians, nor Anactorium — ^with any other point on which 
they considered themselves to be aggrieved ; but urging as a 
pretext their determination not to betray the Thrace-ward 
Greeks ; for they had taken oaths to them, both by themselves, 
when in the first instance they revolted, in concert with the Po- 
tidaeans, and others afterwards. They were not then, they said, 
violating their oaths to the allies by refusing to accede to the 
treaty with the Athenians ; for since they had sworn to their 
Thrace-ward friends, with appeals to the gods, they should 
not show a proper regard for their oaths, if U)?y betrayed 
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them. Besides, it had been expressly mentioned, ^ unless 
there were some impediment on the part of gods or heroes j** 
tfiis, then, they i msidered an impediment on the part of the 
gods. Thus much they said on the subject of their former 
oaths : with regard to the Argive alliance, they would con* 
suit with their friends, and do whatever was right. So the 
envoys of the Lacedaemonians returned home^ But there 
happened to be in Corinth at that time some ambassadors from 
the Argives also, who urged the Corinthians to enter at once 
into their confederacy, and not delay. They, however, told them 
to come to the next congress which was to be held in their city, 
31. Immediately after, there came also an embassy from 
the Eleans, who concluded an alliance with the Corinthians 
in the first place, and then proceeded thence to Argos, as 
they had been previously instructed, and became allies of th^ 
Argives. For they were at variance with the Lacedaemo- 
nians just then about Lepreum. For a war having before 
this arisen between the Lepreans and some of the Arcadians^ 
and the Eleans having been invited to alliance by the Lepre- 
ans, on condition of receiving half their territory, and having 
brought the war to a conclusion, the Eleans imposed on the 
Lepreans, who were themselves allowc d to occupy the territory, 
the payment of a talent to the Olympian Jupiter. This they 
continued to pay till the Attic war broke out ; when, on their 
ceasing to do so on the pretext of the war, the Eleans pro* 
ceeded to compel them ; on which they had recourse to the 
Lacedaemonians. When the case was thus submitted to the 
arbitration of the Lacedaemonians, the Eleans, suspecting that 
they slkould not have justice, renounced the reference, and laid 
waste the Leprean territory. The Lacedaemonians neverthe- 
less decided that the Lepreans were independent, and that the 
Eleans were acting with injustice ; and inasmuch as they had 
not stood by the arbitration, they sent into Lepreum a gar- 
rison of heavy-armed troops. So the Eleans, considering the 
Lacedsemonians to be receiving a city which had revolted from 
them, and alleging the agreement in which it had been de- 
clared, that whatever each party had when they entered oa 
the Attic war, that they should also have when they retired 
from it ; since they considered that they had not their due» 
they went over to the Argives ; and thus they too, ^ as they 
* KtSinrto vooi'mrf I do not tiiiaK that this expression can t%ni:^. 
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had been previoaslj instmcted, concloded the Jliatee. Im* 
mediately after them the Corinthians and Thrace-ward Chal* 
ddians also entered into alliance with the Argives ; but th^ 
Boeotians and Megareans, holding each the same language as 
the other, remained quiet ; being ^ neglected bj the Lacedte* 
monians, and yet thinking that the democracy of the Argivet 
was less suited to them, with their oligarchical form of go* 
vemment, than the constitution of the Lacedsemonians. 
32. About the same period of this summer, the Athenians, 

aooording to Bloomfield's translation of it, wliich Poppo approTes, " in the 
manner aforesaid ; ** i. e. by communicating with the twelre Argive commis* 
•ioners, ch. 28. Surely, if that had been the writer's meaning, he would 
baTe used the perfect tense, not the pluperfect. Haack's interpretation 
therefore must be the correct one; ''as had been previously ordered ht 
their countrjrmen/' And in sec. 5, where the same words are repeated with 
referei&ce to the Eleans, they may either refer to the decree passed by the 
state at large for its own course of policy ; or the whole people may be said 
to haye joined the Argire league, though it was done through the agency of 
its ambtusculori, in accordance with the commands they had received for 
the purpose. 

> iriptopw/icvot.] To the interpretation of this word which Arnold adoptf 
firom Bishop Thiriwall, Poppo, in his last edition, objects that there was no* 
thing in the terms of the peace to raise such a feelmg in the minds of the 
Boeotians and Megareans. But surely they might share the jealousy and 
suspicion which, we are told, were exated throughout the whole of the Pe« 
k^ponnese b^ the clause of the treaty empowering Sparta and Athens to 
make alterations in it by themselves, without the consent of the allies in ^ 
neral. Chap. 29. 3. At any rate, such a clause seems ^uite incompatible with 
the supposition of the Megareans and Boeotians having been treated at this 
particuuur time, however they might have been in genenl, with tiiat extreme 
req>ect and attention which Foppo speaks of, and which Ooller and other com- 
mentators consider to be expressed by irtpiopi»/itvot. The absence of/jilv and 
ii, which one would certainly have expectea, to mark the opposition between 
the two clauses, may in some measure be supplied by the adversative force 
which I have given to the ical $ that coniunction in Attic writers sometimes 
passing into the deification of KaiToi. See Jelf, Qr. Or. 759. 8.— This diffi- 
cultY would be entirely avoided, and a very appropriate meaning given to the 
whole sentence, if iripioputfuvot could be taken in the sense of ** left to them* 
selves, not interfered with, permitted to do what they pleased.*' The verb 
is very firequently used in a manner closely approaching to this, as weU as 
the cognate ones from which it borrows some of its tenses ; but in such cases 
it is nraally followed by a participle, infinitive, or adjective, which serves to 
limit its meaning to some particuLar case. If, however, it should be thought 
possible for it to have been here used without such limitation, it would give 
a Tery good reason why the states should prefer the Lacedsemonian alliance 
to tiiat of the restless and meddling Athenians. It would also express av 
important difference between the case of the Megareans and Boeotians and 
thM of the Eleans, with whose policy towards the Lepreans Sparta is men- 
tioned as having interfered ; and that ol tlie Mantmeans, who are expressly 
said to have abandoned their connexion with her, because they expected si- 
milar interference Ch. 29. 1, iif^fiitov om inpto^tvdai atpm 'rcu« Aatcutmir 
assrfoyt ^0X*ur» if^^^h md ^oki^ tyev 
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having reduced the Scionaeans to surrender, put the adult 
males to death ; while they sold into slavery the women and 
children, and gave the territory for the Plataeans to occupy. 
\ On the- other hand, they brought back the Delians to their 
country, from scruples arising from their disasters in different 
battles, and because the god at Delphi had so commanded tl^em. 
At this time, too, the Phocians and Locrians commenced hos« 
tilities. And the Corinthians and Argives, being now in al- 
liance, went to Tegea, to procure its revolt from the Lacedae- 
monians, seeing that it formed a considerable part of the 
Peloponnese, and thinking that, if it were added to them, they 
would command the whole of it. But when the Tegeans said 
they would do nothing in opposition to the Lacedaemonians, 
the Corinthians, though hitherto very hearty in their mea- 
sures, relaxed in their vehemence, and were afraid that none 
of the other parties might now come over to them. They 
went, however, to the Bceotians, and begged them to enter 
into alliance with themselves and the Argives, and act in all 
other respects in concert with them. With reference to the 
ten days' truces also, which had been made with each other 
by the Athenians and Boeotians not long after the con- 
clusion of the fifty years' treaty, the Corinthians desired the 
Boeotians to accompany them to Athens, and obtain the same 
for them also, on the same footing as the Boeotians ; and in 
case of the Athenians not acceding to this, then to renounce 
the suspension of arms, and in future to make no truce with- 
out being joined by them. On the Corinthians preferring 
these requests, the Boeotians desired them to desist on the 
subject of the Argive alliance : they went with them, how- 
ever, to Athens, but did not obtain the ten days' truce ; as the 
Athenians answered, that they were already in treaty with 
the Corinthians, inasmuch as they were allies of the Lacedas- 
monians. The Boeotians, then, did not any the more on that 
account renounce their ten days' truce, though the Corinthians 
called on them to do so, and expostulated with them on the 
ground of their having agreed to do it. Between the Corinthians, 
however, and the Athenians there was a suspension of arms 
' without any actual truce. 

^ " By &<nro»io9 is meant a mere agreement in words, not ratified by the 
■olemnities of religion. And the Oreeks, as we haye seen, considerea tht 
breach of their word very different from l^e breach of their oath. See II 
§, 7"— Arnold. 
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33. The same summer, the Lacedaemonians made an ex« 
pedition with all their forces, ander the command of Plei»- 
toanax, son of Fausanias, their king, into the country of 
the Parrhasians in Arcadia, who were subject to the Manti- 
neans, and who had invited their interference in the spirit of 
faction : intending also, if thej could, to demolish the strong- 
hold at Cypsela, which, being mtuated in the Parrhasian terri- 
toiy, the Mantineans had fortified and garrisoned with their own 
troops, for the annoyance of the district of Sciritis in Laconia 
The Lacedaemonians therefore proceeded to ravage the land of 
the Parrhasians ; while the Mantineans, having committed 
their city to the custody of Argive troops, themselves kept 
guard over their confederates' country. Being unable, how- 
ever, to save the fort at Cypsela, and the towns in Parrhasia, 
they retired. The Lacedeemonians, after making the Par- 
rhasians independent, and demolishing the fortress, returned 
home. 

34. Moreover, in the course of the same summer, on the 
arrival of the troops from Thrace who had marched out with 
Brasidas, and whom Clearidas bad brought back after the 
treaty was made, the Lacedaemonians decreed that the helots 
who had fought under Brasidas should be free, and live where 
they pleased ; and not long after they settled them, together 
with the * Neodamodes, at Lepreum, which is situated on the 
borders of X^aconia and Elis ; for they were now at variance 
with the Eleans. But with regard to those of their own body 
who had been taken in the island, and had surrendered their 
arms, fearing they might suppose that they would be sub- 
jected to some degradation in consequence of their misfor- 
tune, and so, if allowed to retain their franchise, might 
attempt a revolution, they disfranchised them, even while 
some were holding offices ; and with a disfranchisement of such 
a kind that they could neither take office, nor have power 
to buy or sell any thing. Subsequently, however, in the course 
of time, they were again enfranchised. 

^^* 35. The same summer also the Dians took Thyssus on the 

^ " That the Neodamodefl were a distinct class from the newly enfran- 
chiaed helots seems clear from this passage and V . 67. 1 : and Miiller's suppo- 
•ition is highly probable, (Dorier, vol. ii. p. 45,) that the latter after a tima 
rose to the condition of the fonner ; possibly in the next generation ; so that 
tho son of an enfranchised helot became a Neodamode ; like the distinop 
tkm between libertus and ldbertasm»,**— Arnold, 
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promontory of Athos, a colony of the Athenians. And during 
the whole of this summer there was intercourse indeed be- 
tween the Athenians and Peloponnesians, but both parties 
suspected each other, from immediately after the conclusion 
of the treaty, on the ground of their not mutually restoring 
the places specified. For the Lacedasmonians, to whose lot 
it fell first to restore Amphipolis and the other towns, had" 
not done so : nor did they make their Thrace-ward allies ac- 
cede to the treaty, nor the Boeotians, nor the Corinthians ; 
though they were continually saying that, in conjunction 
with the Athenians, they would compel those states to do soy 
if they would not of their own accord. They also pleaded in 
excuse the fact of the time not being specified, at which those 
who did not accede to it were to be considered as enemies to 
both sides. The Athenians therefore, seeing none of these 
things really performed, suspected that the Lacedemonians 
had no upright intentions ; so that on their demanding back 
Pylus, they refused to restore it, (nay, they even repented of 
having given them back their prisoners taken in the island,) and 
kept the other places, waiting till tliey, on their part, performed 
for them what had been arranged. The Lacedaemonians said 
that they had done what was possible ; for that they had re- 
stored the Athenian prisoners who were in their hands, and 
had recalled the troops in Thrace ; and whatever else they had 
in their power. With regard to Amphipolis, they were not, 
they saicC masters of it, so as to give it up ; but they would 
endeavour to bring the Boeotians and Corinthians over to the 
treaty, and to recover Fanactum ; and would restore as many 
of the Athenians as were prisoners in Boeotia. They required, 
however, that they should restore Pylus to them ; or if not that, 
should withdraw the Messenians and helots, as they, on their 
part, had withdrawn their troops from Thrace ; and that the 
Athenians themselves should garrison it, if they would. So 
when conferences had been held, many and often, during this 
summer, they prevailed on the Athenians to withdraw from 
Pylus the Messenians, and the rest of the helots, and all who 
had deserted from Laconia ; and they settled them at Cranii 
in Cephallenia. During this summer, then, there was peace 
and free intercourse with each other. 

36. But the following winter, (differ tit ephors happening 
now to be in office, and not those under whom the treaty had 
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been made, and some of them being even opposed to it,) 
when embassies bad come from their confederacy, and the 
Athenians, Boeotians, and Corinthians were there, and they 
had held many discussions with one another, and come tc 
no agreement ; on their departing homeward, Cleobulus ant 
Xenares — ^those of the ephors who most wished to breai* 
up the treaty — held a private conference with the Boeotian 
and Corinthians, adrising them to pursue as far as poB< 
sible the same policy ; and that the Boeotians, after first en« 
tering into alliance with Argos tliemselves, should then en- 
deavour to bring the Argives together with themselves into 
alliance with the Lacedaemonians. For in this way the Boeo- 
tians were least likely to be forced to accede to the Attic 
treaty; since the Lacedaemonians would prefer gaining the 
friendship and alliance of the Argives even * at the risk of the 
enmity of the Athenians and the dissolution of the treaty. 
For they knew that the Lacedaemonians were always desirous 
that Ai^os should be their friend on fair terms ; thinking 
that so the war out of the Peloponnese would be more easily 
conducted by them. They begged the Boeotians, however, 
to put Panactum into the hands of the Lacedaemonians ; that 
by getting back Pylus, if they could, in exchange for it, they 
might more easily proceed to hostilities with the Athenians. 

37. The Boeotians and Corinthians, having received from 
Xenares and Cleobulus, and such of the Lacedaemonians as 
were friendly towards * them, these instructions to carry to 
their governments, went each their way. But two persons 
of the Argives, who held the highest office in their country, 
watched for them by the way, as they were returning ; and 
having met them, entered into conversation with them on 
the possibility of the Boeotians becoming their allies, as the 
Corinthians, Eleans, and Mantineans had done ; for if that 
could be well arranged, they thought they might then, on 
advantageous terms, both carry on war and make peace, both 
with the Lacedaemonians, if they should wish it — holding the 

> irpti.'] More literally, " in the face of." Poppo adopts Dobree's ex- 
planation : " Pluris enim facturos Lacedsemonios ArgiTorum amicitiam et 
■odetatem qnam Atheniensium inimlcitiaxn ac foederum cum ipsis junctorum 
violationem : i. e. magis illam cupere qnam banc metuere." For tbe forca 
of jcoXarc, in the next sentence, see Arnold's note. 

* airoU.] i. e. to the Boeotians and Corinthians, not t> Xenares and C]« 
gimliu, at Bloomfield inppoiM. Compare sec. 3. 
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same language all together — and with whomever el^e it might 
be necessary. The Boeotian eavojB were pleased at hearing 
this ; for thej happened to ask the same things as their frien£ 
in Lacedaemon had instructed them to propose. So when th€ 
men from Argos perceived that they listened to their sugges* 
tions, they said they would send ambassadors to the Boeotians, 
and went away. The Boeotians, on their arrival, reported to 
the Boeotarchs what had been said to them, both at Lacedasmon, 
and by the Argives who had met them : and the Boeotarchs 
were pleasecV and were much more eager, in the business, since 
it had turned out so luckily for them in both quarters, that 
their friends amongst the LanedsBmonians requested the same 
things as the Argives. were anxiously wishing. Not long 
after, ambassadors came from Argos with the proposals that 
have been mentioned ; whom the Boeotarchs sent back after 
assenting to their terms, and promising to send envoys to 
Argos on the question of the alliance. 

38. In the mean time it was determined by the Boeotarchs, 
the Corinthians, the Megareans, and the ambassadors from 
Thrace, in the first place, to bind themselves by oaths to each 
other, that assuredly, when occasion offered, they would assi^ 
the party which needed it ; and that they would carry on war 
with none, or make peace, without common assent ; and that 
80 the Boeotians and Megareans (for they had the same object 
before them) should then enter into treaty with the Argives. 
But before Uie oaths were taken, the Boeotarchs communicated 
these resolutions to the four councils of the Boeotians, which have 
the sole power of ratifying measures; and recommended to 
them that oaths should be exchanged with such cities as wished 
to league with them for mutual assistance. However, the mem- 
bers of the Boeotian councils did not accede to the plan, fearing 
that they should do what was displeasing to the Lacedaemoniaiis, 
if they leagued with the Corinthians, who had separated from 
them. For the Boeotarchs did not tell them of what had taken 
place at LaoedsBmon, namely, that Cleobulus and Xenares, 
amongst the ephors, and their friends, advised them first to 
enter into alliance with the Argives and Corinthians, and then 
to join the Lacedaemonians ; as they imagined, that though 
they should not mention it, the council would decree nothing 
different from what they had ^previously determined on, and 
I w^tm wfodiay»6writ vapoMwSriir.] Arnold ii foUowed by Poppo uad 
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now recommended to their country. When the busincBs had 
met with this check, the ambassadors from Corinth and Thrace 
departed without concluding any thing ; while the Boeotarchs, 
who before intended, if they carried these measures, to at- 
tempt also to effect the alliance with the Argives, did not now 
bring the question of the Argives before the councils, or send 
to Argos the ambassadors they had promised ; but there arose 
an indifference and procrastination in the whole business. 

39. In the course of this same summer, the Olynthians 
assaulted and took Mecybernay which was garrisoned by 
Athenians. After these eyents, conferences being continually 
hdd between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians respecting 
the possessions of each other which they still retained, the 
LacedaBmonians, hoping that, if the Athenians should receive 
back Panactum from the Boeotians, they would themselves re* 
cover Pylus, went on an embassy to the Boeotians, and begged 
them to deliver up to them Panactum and the Athenian 
prisoners, that they might recover Pylus in exchange for 
them. But the Boeotians refused to deliver them up, unless 
they would make an especial alliance with them, as with the 
Athenians. Although therefore the Lacedaemonians were 
aware that they should be acting wrong to the Athenians, since 
it had been stipulated that they should make neither peace 
nor war with any but by mutual consent ; yet, as they wished 
to receive Panactum from them, believing that so they should 
recover Pylus, and as the party which was anxious to break 
up the treaty earnestly entered into the Boeotian negotiation ; 
they concluded the alliance, when the winter was now closing 
and the spring at hand ; and Panactum was immediately be- 
gun to be demolished. And thus ended the eleventh year cif 
this war. 

Bloomfield in sapposing that v<btvi refers to the sabject of^ij<biii<rOai ; but 
as his explanation does not, I think, remore the extreme narsnness of such 
a construction, GoUer seems to be risht in referring it to the B<Botarchs: ex- 
cept that I would not confine it, as ne does, to Xenares and Cleobulus, but 
extend it to the whole number of them ; and suppose that it is either go- 
vemed by irpodtayvovrsv, meaning, ** the plan which they had already de> 
dded on for themselves, and now recommended to the coimcils ;'* or that 
It siffnifiea " their countrymen ;" the executive being identified wi^ thf . 
people at large, as it appears to be sec. 3. 01 poittrdpxai — irapvvovv ytviv- 
•at BpKov9 'rait irSKtaiVy BaaiBovXoirrai I-jt* <ib^e\^ia a^ltlfri fvpofivuvau I 
the former construction is preferred, vSiat n ay be coniiderea as a " dali^ui 
•OBmodL" See Jel^ Gr. Or. ».B. 

Z 
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40. As soon as the spring of the next samrner com* 
menced, the Argives, finding that the Boeotian ambassadors^ 
whom they said they would send, did not come, and that 
Panactum was being demolished, and an especial alliance had 
been concluded by the Boeotians with the Lacedasmonians, 
were afraid that they might be lef% alone, and all the con- 
federacy go over to the Lacedaemonians. For they supposed 
that the B&otians had been persuaded by the Lacedaemonians 
both to demolish Panactum and to accede to the treaty with 
the Athenians ; and that the Athenians were privy to these 
measures ; so that they themselves had no longer power even 
to make alliance with the Athenians : whereas they hoped be- 
fore, in consequence of the existing dissensions, that if their 
treaty with the Lacedaemonians should not continue, they 
would, at any rate, be in alliance with the Athenians. The 
Argives, then, were involved in these difficulties, and feared 
they might be engaged in war at. once with the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, Tegeans, Boeotians, and Athenians: and consequently, 
though they did not before accept the treaty with the Lacedae- 
monians, but entertained the proud hope that they should en- 
joy the supremacy over the Peloponnese ; they sent as envoys 
to Lacedaemon, as quickly as they could, Eustrophus and 
^son, who were considered to be the most acceptable persons 
to them ; thinking to live in quiet by making a treaty with the 
Lacedaemonians, as they best could under present circum- 
stances, ^ whatever might be the arrangement. 

41. On the arrival of their ambassadors, they made pro- 
posals to the Lacedaemonians, as to the terms on which the 
treaty should be concluded between them. And at first the 
Argives claimed that they should have, a judicial reference 
granted them, either to some state or individual, respecting 
the Cynurian territory ; concerning which they have always 
been debating, as it is border-land : (it contains the towns of 
Thyrea and Anthene, and is occupied by the Lacedaemonians.) 
Afterwards, when the Lacedaemonians begged them not to 
mention that, but said that if they wished to make a treaty as 
before, they were ready to do so ; the Argive ambassadors 
nevertheless induced the Lacedaemonians to agree to the fol- 
lowing conditions : that at the present time they should make 

' Or, 'on whateyer terms they might be allowed." S»e Bloomfield't 
note. 
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a treaty for ii(ty years ; but that on either party giving a 
challenge, at a time when there was neither pli^ue nor war in 
Laoedaemon or Argos, they should be at liberty to decide by 
battle the question of this territory — as on a former occasion, 
when each side claimed the victory for themselves — but not to 
pursue the fugitives beyond the frontiers, whether towards 
Argos or Lacedaomon. Now the Lacedsemonians at first con- 
sidered this as mere folly; but afterwards, (for they were 
anxious on any terms to have Argos for a friend,) they agreed 
to the conditions they demanded, and made a treaty with them 
in writing. Before, however, any thing was definitely ar- 
ranged, the Lacedaemonians desired them to return first to 
Argos, and show it to their pepple ; and if it pleased them, 
then to come at the Hyacinthia, to take the oaths. Accord- 
ingly they returned. 

42. In the mean time, while the Argives were n^otiating 
these matters, the Lacedaemonian ambassadors, Andromedes, 
Phoedimus, and Antimenidas, who were to restore Panactum 
to the Athenians, and to receive the prisoners from the Boeo- 
tians, and bring them back home, found Panactum demolished 
by the Boeotians themselves, ou the pretext of there having 
been exchanged in former times between the Athenians and 
Boeotians, in consequence of a dispute about it, an oath that 
neither party should inhabit the place, but that they should 
graze it in common. The men, however, whom the Boeotians 
held as prisoners taken from the Athenians, Andromedes and 
his colleagues received from them, and conveyed to Athens, and 
restored. They likewise announced to them the demolition of 
Panactum, thinking that ^so they restored that too; for no 
enemy to the Athenians would in future inhabit it. On this 
announcement, the Athenians expressed great indignation; 
thinking themselves wronged by the Lacedaemcmians, both 
with regard to the demolition of Panactum, which they ought 
to have delivered up to them standing, and the intelligence of 
their having on their own account made treaty with the 
Boeotians, though they fonnerly declared that they would 
join in compelling those who did not accede to the general 
treaty. They also looked for any other points in which they 

* Or, as Poppo •zplains it, " that that very announcement was equiyalent 
Id Kftrdng it.' 

I 2 
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had departed from their compact, and considered themselre^ 
to have been overreached by them ; so that they gave an 
angry reply to Ihe ambassadors, and sent them bway. 

43. When the LacedsBmonians, then, were in such a state 
of Tariance with the Athenians, those at Athens, again, 
who wished to do away with the treaty, were immediately 
urgent against it. Amongst others who were so was Al- 
cibiades son of Clinias, a man who in age was still at that 
time a youth, (as he would have been thought in any other 
state,) but honoured on account of the nobility of his an- 
cestors. He considered that it was really better to side with 
the Argives ; though he also opposed the treaty in the bitter- 
ness of wounded pride, because the Lacedsemonians had ne- 
gotiated it through the agency of Nicias and Laches, having 
overlooked him on account of his youth, and not having shown 
him the respect suitable to the old connexion of his family as 
their />roA;^nt, which, having been renounced by his grandfather, 
he himself thought to renew by showing attention to the pri- 
soners taken in the island. Considering lamself therefore to be 
in every way slighted by them, he both spoke against the treaty 
in the first instance. Baying that the Lacedaemonians were not 
to be depended upon, but were only making a treaty in order 
that by so doing they might deprive Athens of the Argives, 
and again come against them when left alone ; and at that 
time, when this difference had arisen, he immediately sent to 
Argos on his own account, urging them to come as quickly as 
possible with proposals for alliance, in company with the 
Mantineans and Eleans, since it was a fine opportunity, and 
he would co-operate with them to the utmost 

44. When the Argives received this message, and found 
that the -alliance with the Boeotians had not been brought 
about in concert with the Athenians, but that they were in- 
volved in a serious quarrel with the Lacedaemonians; they 
thought no more of their ambassadors at Lacedaemon, who 
were just at that time gone thither on the subject of the treaty, 
but paid more attention to the Athenians ; thinking that so, 
if they went to war, there would be on their side in it a state 
which had been their friend from of old, and was under a de- 
mocratical form of government, like themselves, and wielded a 
|[reat power in the command of the sea. They immediately 
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therefore sent ambassadors to tke Athenians to treat of the 
alliance ; and were also accompanied by envoys from the 
Eleaos and Mantineans. 

There came likewise with all speed, as ambassadors from 
the Lacedaemonians, persons who were thought to be favour- 
ably inclined towards the Athenians, namely, Philocharidas, 
Leon, and Enlius; through fear that in their anger they 
might conclude the alliance with the Argives, and at the same 
time to ask back Pylus in exchange for Panactum, and to 
plead in excuse for the Bceotian alliance, that it had not been 
made for the purpose of hurting the Athenians. 

45. By speaking in the council on these points, and de- 
claring that they had come with full powers to effect a settle- 
ment of all their disputes, they made Alcibiades afraid that if 
they were to talk in the same strain to the popular assembly, 
they would win over the multitude, and the Argive alliance 
would be rejected. He adopted therefore the following 
device against them. He gained the confidence of the Lace- 
daemonians by giving them a solemn assurance, that if they 
would not acknowledge in the assembly that they had come 
with full powers, he would restore Pylus to them, (for he 
would himself persuade the Athenians to the measure, as he 
now opposed it,) and would settle all other points of difference. 
It was with a wish to withdraw them from the influence of 
Nicias that he did this ; and in order that by accusing them 
before the people, as having no sincere intentions, and never 
saying the same thing, he might cause the Argives, Eleans, 
and Mantineans, to be taken into alliance. And so it turned 
out For when, on coming before the people and being asked 
that question, they did not say, as they had said in the coun- 
cil, that they were come with full .powers, the Athenians could 
endure it no longer ; but on Alcibiades' exclaiming against 
the Lacedaemonians much more vehemently than before, they 
both listened to him, and were ready straightway to bring for- 
ward the Argives and those who were with them, and take 
them into alliance. An earthquake, however, having occurred 
before any thing was finally settled, that assembly was ad- 
journed. 

46. In the one which was held next day, although the 
LacedaBmonians had been outwitted, and he himself utterly 
deceived with regard to their confessing not to have come 
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with fufl powers, Nicias nevertheless maintained that th^ 
ought rather to become friends of the Lacedssmonians, and, 
de^rring their measures with the Argives, to send once more 
to them, and ascertain their intentions. He 'represented 
that it was to their own honour, but to their rivals' discredit, 
for the war to be put off: for since their own affairs were in 
so good a condition, it was best to preserve their prosperity 
as long as possible ; whereas to the Lacedaemonians, in their 
present misfortunes, it would be gain to run all hazards as 
quickly as possible. So he prevailed on them to send ambas- 
sadors, of whom he was himself one, to bid the Lacedaemo- 
ijians, if they had any just intentions, to restore Panactum 
standing, with Amphipolis, and to give up their alliance with 
the Boeotians, if they refused to accede to the treaty ; as it 
had been stipulated that they should make peace with none 
but by mutual consent. They told them also to say, that they 
tiAi^ if they had wished to act unjustly, might have already 
taken the Argives for their allies, since they were come to 
them for that very purpose. And whatever complaint they 
had against them, they gave instructions on the subject to 
Nicias and his colleagues, and then sent them off. When they 
came there, and, after delivering their other messages, finally 
declared, that unless they gave up their alliance with the Boe- 
otians, in case of their not acceding to the treaty, the Athenians 
also would take as their, allies the Argives and those who 
joined them ; the Lacedaem(»iians refused to renounce the 
alliance with the Boeotians — the party of Xenares, the ephor, 
and all the rest who had the same views, having sufficient 
influence to secure that, — ^but the oaths they renewed at the 
request of Nicias : for he was afraid of returning with all his 
objects unaccomplished, and of being exposed to censure, (as 
indeed was the case,) since he was considered as the author of 
the treaty with the Lacedaemonians. On his return, when the 
Athenians heard that nothing had been done at Lacedaemon, 
immediately they were enraged; and since they considered 
themselves injured, the Argives and their allies happening 
to be present, (having been introduced by Alcibiades,) they 

> Or, af Arnold, Poppo, and others explain it, « adTising that hoBtUitiei 
thould be deferred." For a very nxnilar use of iv with an a^jectiye, com 
pare I. 137. 6, Itrtti^ h rtS dvtfiaktt fikw I/aoI, Ixtivif ik Iv iinytviuii m wd 
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made a treaty and alliance with them on the following 
terms : 

47. "The Athenians, Argives, Mantineans, and Eleana 
made a treaty for a hundred years, on behalf of themselves 
aiid the allies in their respective dominions, to be observed 
without guile or injury, both by land and by sea. That it 
shall not be allowed to take up arms with a mischievous de- 
sign, either for the Argives, Eleans, and Mantineans, with 
their allies, against the Athenians, or for the Athenians and 
their allies against the Argives, Eleans, and Mantineans, with 
their allies, by any means whatever. 

" That the following are the terms on which the Athenians, 
Argives, Eleans, and Mantineans shall be allies for a hundred 
years. 

" That in case of an enemy marching against the territory 
of the Athenians, the Argives, Eleans, and Mantineans shall 
go to the succour of Athens, according to whatever message 
the Athenians may send them, in such manner as they can 
most effectually, to the utmost of their power. That in case 
of their having ravaged it and departed, that state shall be 
considered as an enemy to the Argives, Mantineans, and 
Eleans, and shall be exposed to the vengeance of all these 
states ; and that no one of them shall be at liberty to termin- 
ate hostilities with that state, unless they all think fit to do so. 
That the Athenians likewise shall go to the succour of Argos 
Mantinea, and Elis, in case of an enemy marching against 
the Elean, Mantinean, or Argive territory, according to what 
ever message these states may send, in such manner as they can 
most effectually, to the utmost of their power. That in case of 
their having ravaged it and departed, that state shall be con- 
sidered as an enemy to the Athenians. Eleans. Mantineans, 
and Argives, and shall be exposed to the vengeance of all of 
them ; and that it shall not be lawful to terminate hostilities 
with that state, unless all the states think fit to do so. 

" That they shall not allow armed troops to pass for hostile 
purposes through their own land, or that of the allies in their 
respective dominions, nor by sea, unless all the states, the 
Athenians, Argives, Mantineans, and Eleans, have decreed 
Ihat their passage be allowed. 

" That to the troops going as succours the state which 
sends them shall furnish provisions for thirty days after their 
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arrival in the state which sent them word to suooour it, and 
on their return in the same way : hut that in case of their 
wishing to avail themselves of their service for a longer time, 
the state which sent for them shall supply them with provisions^ 
at the rate of three ^ginetan oboli a day for a heavy-armed 
soldier, a light-armed, or a howman, and of an JBginetan 
drachma for a horseman. 

'* That the state which sent for them shall have the com* 
mand, while the war is in its own territory ; but that in case 
of the states resolving to make a joint expedition in any 
quarter, an equal share of the command shall be enjoyed by 
all the states. 

^' That the ^eaty shall be sworn to, by the Athenians on be- 
half both of themselves and their allies, but on the part of the 
Argives, Mantineans, Eleans, and their allies, by each several 
state. That they shall swear that oath respectively which is the 
most binding in their country, over full-grown victims ; and the 
oath shall be to this effect ; * I will stand by this alliance ac- 
cording to the stipulations, honestly, without injury, and with- 
out guile, and will not violate it by any method or means 
whatever.' That the persons to take the oath shall be, at 
Athens, the council and the home magistrates, the prytanes 
administering it ; at Argos, the council, the ^eighty, and the 
artyncBf the eighty administering it ; at Mantinea, the dend' 
urgi^ the council, and the other magistrates, the theori and 
the polemarclis administering it ; at Elis, the demiurgic the 
magistrates, and the six hundred, the demiurgi and thesmo* 
phulaces administering it. That the oaths shall be renewed^ 
by the Athenians, on going to Elis, Mantinea, and Argos^ 
thirty days before the Olympic festival ; by the Argives, 
Eleans, and Mantineans, on going to Athens, ten days before 
the great Panathenaic festival 

'' That the stipulations respectmg the treaty, the oaths, and 
the alliance, shall be inscrib^ on a stone pillar, by the Athe- 
nians, in the citadel ; by the Argives, in the market-place, in 
the temple of Apollo ; by the Mantineans, in the temple of 
Jupiter in the market-place : and that a brazen pillar shall be 
erected at their joint expense at Olympia, at the present festi- 
val. That should these states think it better to make any 

1 For what litde if known of the eereral offices here mentioned, iw Afw 
aold'i note, and the authorities quoted in it. 
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Addition to thi articles agreed on, whatever seems fit to all 
the states, on holding common deliberation, that shall be 
binding.** 

48. In this way were the treaty and alliances concluded ; 
and yet that between the Lacedaemonians and Athenians waa 
not renounced on this account by either party. But though 
the Corinthians were allies of the Argives, they did not ac- 
cede to the new treaty. Nay, before this time, when an al- 
liance was formed between the Eleans, Argives, and Manti- 
neans, to be at war and peace with the same states, they did 
not join the league, but said that they were content with the first 
alliance which had been made for purposes of defence, on con- 
dition of succouring one another, but not joining to attack 
any party. The Corinthians, then, thus stood aloof from their 
allies, and turned their thoughts again towards the Lacedae- 
monians. 

49. The Olympic festival was held this summer, that at 
which Androsthenes the Arcadian was victor the first time in 
the ^pancratium. The Lacedaemonians were excluded from the 
temple by the Eleans, so that they could neither sacrifice nor 
enter the lists, as refusing to pay the fine to which the 
Eleans, by virtue of the Olympian law, had condemned them, 
alleging that they had attacked the fortress of Phjrrcus, 
and sent a body of their heavy-armed into Lepreum during 
the Olympic truce. The fine imposed upon them was two 
thousand minae, being two for each heavy-armed soldier, as 
the law ordains. But the Lacedaemonians sent ambassadors, 
and pleaded that it had not been fairly imposed upon them ; 
declaring that the truce had not yet been proclaimed at La- 
cedaemon, when they sent their troops into Lepreum. The 
Eleans, however, maintained that the cessation of arms in 
their country had already commenced, (for they proclaim it 
amongst themselves first,) and that while they were living in 
quiet, and not expecting any thing, as it was time of truce, the 
Lacedaemonians had committed an injury upon them by sur- 
prise. The Lacedaemonians replied, that there was no need 
of the Eleans having still proclaimed the truce at Lacedaemon, 
if they had thought them already guilty of injustice ; but they 
bad done so, as not thinking it ; and they themselves had no 
longer gone any where to attack them. The Eleans, however, 

■ CooMitiiig of wreftiing and boxing. 
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adhered to the same etatement, namely, that they could never 
be persuaded that they were not guilty ; but that if they would 
restore Lepreum to them, they were ready to give up their 
own share of the money, and would themselves pay for them 
that which fell to the god. 

50. When they did not comply, they required them again 
to do as follows : not to give back Lepreum, if they objected 
to it, but to mount on the altar of the Olympian Jupiter — since 
they were so anxious to have access to the temple — and swear 
before the Greeks that assuredly they would discharge the 
fine at a future period. But when they would not do this 
either, the Lacedaemonians were excluded from the temple — 
from the sacrifice and from the games — and made their offer- 
ings at home ; while the rest of the Greeks, except the Le- 
preans, sent their deputations to the festival. However, the 
Eleans were afraid of their sacrificing by force, and kept guard 
with a heavy-armed company of their young men ; while there 
also came to them a body of Argives and Mantineans, each a 
thousand strong, and some Athenian cavalry, that were at 
Argos, waiting for the festival. And a great alarm was pro- 
duced in the assembly lest the Lacedaemonians should come in 
arms ; especially after Lichas son of Arcesilaus, a Lacedae- 
monian, was scourged on the course by the * lictors, because, 
on his horses being the winners, and the Boeotian people being 
proclaimed victor, on account of his having no right to enter 
the lists, he came forward on to the course, and crowned the 
charioteer, from a wish to show that the chariot was his. All 
therefore were now much more afraid, and thought there 
would be some disturbance. However, the Lacedaemonians 
kept quiet, and let the feast thus pass by. — After the Olym- 
pic festival, the Argives and their allies repaired to Corinth, 
to beg that state to come over to them. Some Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors, too, happened to be there ; and after there had 
been much discussion, nothing was accomplished at last ; but 
an earthquake having occurred, they dispersed to their several 
homes. And so the summer ended. 

5 1 . The following winter the Heracleans in Trachinia fought 
a battle with the ^nianians, Dolopians, Maleans, and some of 
the Thessalians. For these nations were bordering on, and 
hostile to, their city ; as it was against no other country but 

^ Or, '- by the impires,** as Bredow, Haack, and others think. 
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theirs that the place was fortified. Accordingly they opposed the 
city on its first settlement, by annoying it as far as they could x 
and at this time they defeated the Heracleans in the engage- 
ment, Xenares son of Cnidis, a Lacedaemonian, being slain, 
and others of the Heracleans also cut off. And thus the 
winter ended, and the twelfth year of the war. 

52. At the very commencement of the following summer, 
the Boeotians seized on Heraclea, when it was miserably re» 
duced after the battle, and sent away Hegesippidas the Lace- 
daemonian, on the charge of governing it ill. They occupied 
the place through fear that, while the Lacedaemonians were 
distracted with the affairs of the Peloponnese, the Athenians 
might take it. The Lacedaemonians, however, were offended 
with them for what they had done. The same summer, Al- 
cibiades son of Clinias, being one of the generals at Athens, 
having the co-operation of the Argives and the allies, went 
into the Peloponnese with a few Athenian heavy-armed and 
bowmen ; and taking with him some of the allies in those parts, 
both proceeded to settle in concert with them other matters 
connected with the alliance, marching about the Peloponnese 
with his troops, and persuaded the Patreans to carry their 
walls down to the sea ; intending also himself to build a fort 
beside the Achaean Rhium. But the Corinthians and Sicy- 
onians, and all to whose injury it would have been built, came 
against him, and prevented his doing it. 

53. The same summer a war broke out between the Epi- 
daurians and Argives ; nominally,' about the offering to Apollo 
Pythaeus, which the Epidaurians were bound to make, but 
did not, for * certain lands by the river side ; (the Argives had 
the chief management of the temple ;) but even independently 
of this charge, Alcibiades and the Argives thought it desirable 
to get possession of Epidaurus, if they could ; both to insure 
the neutrality of Corinth, and thinking that the Athenians 
would find it a shorter passage for their succours through 
iEgina, than by sailing round Scyllaeum. The Argives there- 
fore prepared to invade Epidaurus by themselves, in order to 
exact the offering. 

« I hare adopted Poppo's reading, irapairoTafita»p, as Arnold himself con- 
fesses that the common one, fiorafilwut is perfectly inexplicable. Of Blr om«^ 
lleld'i coi^ieetan, ^jraifomtv, "paatnros/* Poppo says, "refutatime cca 
ladigtt^" 
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54. The Lacedasmonians, too, at the same time marched 
out with all their forces to Leuctra, on their own borders, op* 
posite Mount Ljcssum, under the command of Agis son ot 
Archidamus, their king; but no one knew what was their 
destination, not even the 'cities from which contingents 
were sent. When, however, the omens from their sacrifices 
were not favourable for crossing the border, they both re- 
turned home themselves, and sent word to their allies to pre- 
pare to take the fielH after the ensuing month ; (that being the 
month Cameus, a holy period amongst the Dorikns). On theii 
retiring, the Argives marched out on the 26th of the month pre- 
ceding Cameus ; 'and advancing that day the whole of the time 
invaded the Epidaurian territory, and proceedeil to lay it waste 
The Epidaurians invoked the aid of their allies ; but some of 
them pleaded the month as an excuse, while others, even after 
coming to the borders of Epidaurus, remained inactive. 

1 Duker and Poppo suppose tihe cities of Laconia to be here intended. 
' I haye followed Arnold's former interpretation of this yery donbtAil 
passage, as appearing less o^ectionable, on the whole, than any other that 
lias Men proposed; though he himself abandons it in his last edition. 
Goller and Bloomfield put the comma after TavTrip, and^ read i<rt€a\Ko» ; 
but to this there is what appears to me an insuperable objection. Often as 
the Terb iatdWm occurs m Thucydides, it is neyer used, when speaking of 
a countrv, to signify a continuance of offensiye measures ; but always ex- 
presses the one definite act of crossing an enemy's borders and inyading his 
territory ; and the case is the same with regard to the cognate substantiye 
iortok^. The imperfect tense therefore, though qidte appropriate for ex- 
pressing the rayages wbidi troops continued to make wnen once in the 
country, is inappropriate with reference to the inyasion itself; and could 
only be used with 'xdin-a t6v xpovov on the supposition of the army retreat- 
ing within its own frontier continually, and myading the countnr afresh; 
which is not only improbable in this particular instance, but in direct op- 
position to the first sentence of the next chapter : ** xal Koff Bv xpovov iv 1-9 
Eirtiavp<f ol 'Apyetot ^o-ov.'* Accordingly, in the yery next cnapter, see. 
2, we haye the aorist iaitakop followed by the imperfect Ujovv ; and as all 
the MSS. but two haye the same reading here, there can be no doubt, I 
think, of its being the genuine one. — Poppo objects to Goller's explanation, 
but does not propose any thing himself. J3p. Thirlwall adopts that of Por- 
tus, Acacius, and Hoffmann ; ** although mey had always kept that day 
holy." To this Arnold objects; ''but can Thucydides haye written koX 
dyovTtt as signifying Kaiirtp dyovris}*' I certeunly do not see why he 
could not, since he appears to haye used a similar construction elsewhere; 
see YI. 16. 6, i^ oZ koI irtpiytvofitvoi t$ fiaxv obHi'roa koI vvu fit^imt 
dapaovai ; if not also 15. 4. But it is perhaps a more solid objectioxi, that 
he nerer uses either ^yetv with ii/iipmv m that sense Tthough he does with 
iopT^v) J nor irdirra tov Ypomv to signify " the whole course of time," as 
distixiguished from ** the whole of the time," i. e. of some definite period ; 
but either dtt or diA worro*. Nor, again, does the statement thus rapposed 
to be made respecting the holy day reft on any thing but aasumptioii. 
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55. At the lime that the Argives were in Epiduurus, de* 
ptttations from the states assembled at Mantinea, on the in- 
vitation of the Athenians. And when the conference began, 
the Corinthians said that their words did not agree with their 
deeds; since they were sitting in council on the subject of 
peace, while the Epidaurians with their allies and the Argives 
were arrayed against each other under arms. Deputies there- 
fore from each party ought first to go and separate the armies, 
and then come and speak again on the subject of peace. In 
compliance with this sentiment, they went and brought back 
the Argives out of the Epidaurian territory. They then as- 
sembled again, but could not even then come to any agree- 
ment ; but the Argives again invaded Epidanrus, and laid it 
waste. The Lacedaemonians, too, marched out to Caryse; 
and returned again, when the omens on that occasion also 
proved unfavourable to them. The Argives, after ravaging 
-about a third of the Epidaurian territory, returned home. 
McH'eover, a thousand heavy- armed of the Athenians had come 
to their assistance, with Alcibiades as general ; but on learn- 
ing that the Lacedaemonians had ended their expedition, and 
that there was no longer any need for them, they returned 
home. And so the summer passed by. 

56. The following winter, the Lacedaemonians eluded the 
vigilance of the Athenians in sending by sea to Epidaurus 
three hundred garrison troops, under command of Agesippidas* 
The Argives therefore went to the Athenians, and complained, 
that though it had been specified in the treaty that they 
should not allow an enemy to pass through their respective 
countries, they had allowed them to go there by sea; and 
therefore they should consider themselves aggrieved, if the 
Athenians, on their side, did not take the Messenians and he- 
lots to Pylus, to annoy the Lacedaemonians. So the Athenians, 
at the instigation of Alcibiades, inscribed at the bottom of 
the Laconian pillar, that the Lacedaemonians had not adhered 
to their oaths ; and they conveyed the helots who were at 
Cranii to Pylus, to plunder the country ; though in other re- 
spects they remained quiet. Now in the course of hostilities 
during this winter between the Argives and Epidaurians, no 
pitched battle was fought, but there were only ambuscades 
and skirmishes, in which some were slain on each side, as 
might happen. When the winter was closing, and spring waa 
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now at hand, the Argives went with scaling ladders to Epi* 
daurus, supposing that it would be left unguarded on account 
of the war, and intending to take it by storm ; but returned 
unsuccessful. And thus the winter ended, and the thirteenth 
year of this war. 

67. In the middle of the next summer, when the Lacedaa- 
monians saw that the Epidaurians, who were their allies, 
were in distress, and that the other states in the Peloponnese 
had either separated from them, or were unfavourably disposed 
towards them ; thinking that if they did not quickly prevent 
it, they would proceed to a greater degree of disaffection, 
they marched with all their forces, themselves and the he- 
lots, against Argos, under the command of Agis son of Ar- 
chidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians. They were accom- 
panied by the Tegeans, and as many others of the Arcadians 
as were in alliance with them. The allies in the rest of the 
Peloponnese also, and those beyond it, mustered at Phlius; 
the Boeotians with five thousand heavy-armed, the same num- 
ber of light-armed, five hundred cavalry, and an equal num- 
ber of ^ hamippi ; the Corinthians with two thousand heavy- 
armed ; the rest as might severally happen ; but the Phliasians 
in full force, as the army was posted in their country. 

58. Now the Argives had from the first been aware of the 
preparations of the Lacedaemonians ; and when they were on 
their march for the purpose of joining the rest at Phlius, then 
they also took the field. They were reinforced by the- Man- 
tineans with their allies, and by three thousand heavy-armed 
of the Eleans. And as they advanced, they met the Lacedae- 
monians at Methydrium in Arcadia, and each army occupied 
a hilL The Argives then prepared to engage the Lacedaemo- 
nians, cut off as they were by themselves : but Agis broke up 
in the night, and eluding them, proceeded to the rest of the 
allies at Phlius. The Argives, on finding this, marched, as 
soon as it was morning, to Argos first, and then to where they 
expected the Lacedaemonians with their allies would descend 
into their country, namely, the road running by Nemea. Agis, 
however, did not take that load, as they expected him to do ; 
but having given orders to the LacedaemoniaQS, Arcadi- 
ans, and Epidaurians, he advanced by another and more 

> i. e. light infSEOitry who aocompanied the oayalxy into Mtion Sec 
Pqppo't note. 
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difficult route, and 8o came down into the plain of Argot. 
The Corinthians, Pellenians, and PhHasians marched by ano- 
ther steep road ; while the Boeotians, Megareans, and Sicyo- 
uians had been ordered to descend by that leading to Nemea, 
where the Argives were posted, in order that, if the Argives 
should advance into the plain against his own division, they 
might hang on their rear, and use their cavalry with effect. 
He then, having made these arrangements and entered the 
plain, proceeded to ravage Saminthus and other places. 

59. The Argives, having discovered it, advanced from Ne- 
mea, when it was now day, to their succour; and fklling in 
with the forces of the Phliasians and Connthians, killed a 
few of the.fprmer, but themselves had rather more killed by 
the latter. And now the Boeotians, Megareans, and Sicyo- 
nians advanced, as they had been ordered, towards Nemea, 
and found the Argives no longer there ; but they had gone 
down, on seing their property ravaged, and were forming for 
battle ; while the Lacedaemonians also were preparing to meet 
them. Now the Argives were intercepted in the midst of 
their enemies ; for on the side of the plain the Lacedsemonians 
and those with them excluded them from their city ; above 
them were the Corinthians, Phliasians, and Pellenians ; and 
in the direction of Nemea the Boeotians, Sicyonians, and Me- 
gareans. They had no cavalry with them ; * for the Athenians 
alone of all the allies had not yet joined them. Now the 
mass of the Argives and their allies did not consider their 
present position so formidable; but fancied that the battle 
would be fought on favourable terms, and that they had inter- 
cepted the Lacedaemonians in their own country, and close by 
their city. But two individuals of the Argives, Thrasyllus, 
one of the five generals, and Alciphron, the proxenus of the 
Lacedaemonians, when the armies were now on the very point 
of engaging, went to Agis, and in a conference urged him not 
to bring on a battle ; since the Argives were prepared to give 
and accept fair and equal arbitration for whatever complaints 
the Lacedaemonians had against them, and to make a treaty 
and live in peace for the future. 

60. Those of the Argives who made these statements did so 
on their own authority, and not by order of the people ; and 

^ Impl3rmg, of course, that the Athenians were the only people amongil 
Jue eoojfederates who had any o&Tabry. 
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Agis on his own discretion received th*?ir proposals ; and with^ 
out consulting, any more than they had, with the majority, 
but only communicating them to one of the officers who joined 
the expedition, granted a truce for four months, during which 
they were to fulfil their agreement. And so he immediately 
led back the army, without explaining the matter to any of 
the other confederates. The I^cedsemonians and allies fol- 
lowed, indeed, as he led them, out of respect for the law ; but 
amongst each other they blamed him exceedingly, considering 
that when they had had an opportunity of fighting on favour- 
able terms, and their enemies were hemmed in on all sides, 
both by infantry and cavalry, they were returning without 
having achieved any thing worthy of their preparations. Fgr 
indeed this was the finest Grecian army that had ever been 
brought together up to that time ; and it appeared such espe- 
cially while it was still all united at Nemea, consisting of the 
Lacedaemonians in full force, the Arcadians, Boeotians, Co- 
rinthians, Sicyonians, Pellenians, Phliasians, and Megareans ; 
and those, too, all picked men from their respective popula- 
tions, and thinking themselves a match, not only for the Argive 
confederacy, but even for another such added to it. Thus 
then the army, finding great fault with Agis, withdrew, and 
dispersed to their severid homes. But the Argives, on their 
side, blamed far more severely still those who had concluded 
the truce without consulting the people ; as they too thought 
that the Lacedaemonians had escaped when they never could 
have had a finer opportunity of destroying them ; since the 
contest would have been decided near their own city, and in 
concert with many brave allies. On their return therefore 
they began to stone Thrasyllus in the bed of the Charadrus, 
where they try all causes that may arise from any expedition, 
betbre they enter the city. He escaped by flying for refuge 
to the altar ; his property, however, was confiscated by them. 
61. After this, when the Athenian succours arrived, con- 
sisting of a thousand heavy-armed and three hundred cavalry, 
commanded by Laches and Nicostratus, the Argives being 
loath, notwithstanding their arrival, to break the truce with 
the Lacedaemonians, commanded them to go back, though 
they wished to make a communication to them, and did 
not grant them a public audience, until the Mantineans and 
Eleans, (for they were still there,) by their entreaties^ oon^ 
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itrained them to do so. The Athenians then — ^Alcibiades being 
present as ambassador — spoke before the Argives and theii' 
allies to this effect ; that it was not right for the truce * even 
to have been made, without the consent ef the other allies ; and 
that now, since their force had come so seasonably, they ought 
to proceed to hostilities. And having persuaded the allies 
by their arguments, they immediately marched against Orcho- 
menus, all but the Argives, who, though persuaded to the 
measure, still stayed behind at first ; afterwards, however, they 
also went. Thus they all sat down before Orchomenus, and 
besieged it, and made assaults upon it ; being for other 
^easons desirous to get possession of it, and especially as 
some hostages from Arcadia were deposited there by the La- 
cedaemonians. The Orchomenians, alarmed at the weakness 
of their wall and the number of the hostile forces, and fearing, 
since no succours had arrived, that they might perish before 
they did, surrendered on condition of joining the confederacy, 
giving hostages of their own to the Mantineans, and delivering 
up those whom the Lacedaemonians had deposited with them. 

62. After this, when the allies were now in possession of 
Orchomenus, they consulted to which of the remaining places 
they should proceed first. The Eleans urged them to go 
against Lepreum, the Mantineans against Tegea ; and the 
Argives and Athenians sided with the Mantineans. The 
Eleans, being angry at their not determining to march against 
Lepreum, returned home ; while the rest of the allies made 
preparations at Mantinea for proceeding against Tegea ; and a 
party of the Tegeans themselves in the town were ready to 
give up the government to them. 

63. As for the Lacedaemonians, when they had returned 
from Argos after concluding the four months' truce, they 
blamed Agis exceedingly for not having brought Argos into 
subjection to them, when there was so fine an opportunity as 
they thought had never before presented itself; for it was no 
easy thing to find so many and such allies collected together. 
But when tidings also came of the capture of Orchomenus, they 
were far more enraged, and under thp influence of anger resolved 

* KcA yipoivToJ] Armold and Poppo agree with Bauer in thinking that 
Koi onsht to have been put before al tnrov^al; but may it not be intended 
to quafify yipoivro alone, as I haye taken it ? in which case it stands juat vt 
Hofiudit 

9 A 
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immediately (contrary to their general habit) that they ought 
to demolish his house, and fine him ten thousand drachmas. 
But he besought them to do none of these things ; for he would 
atone for his faults by good seryice when he next took the 
field, or they might then do to him whatever they pleased. 
Accordingly, they abstained from the fine and the demolition 
of his house, but passed a law at that time which had nearer 
before existed amongst them ; for they cliose ten Spartans to 
act as counsellors with him, without whose consent he should 
have no power to lead an army out of the city. 

64. Meanwhile intelligence reached them from their friends 
in Tegea, that unless they came there quickly, Tegea would 
go over from them to the Argives and their allies, and that it 
had all but done so. Upon this then succour was given them 
by the Lacedaemonians and their helots in full force, with vigour, 
and in such a way as had never been done before. They ad- 
vanced to Orestheum, in the Msenalian territory ; and com- 
manded those of the Arcadians who were their allies to muster 
and march close after them to Tegea ; while they themselves, 
after coming all of them as far as Orestheum, from that place 
sent back home the sixth part of their force, in which were 
included those who were too old or too young for foreign ser- 
vice, to protect their property at home, and with the remainder 
of their army arrived at Tegea, where their allies from Ar- 
cadia joined them not long after. They also sent to the Cor- 
inthians. Boeotians, Phocians, and liocrians, with orders to 
reinforce them as quickly as possible at Mantinea. But to 
these the notice was short, and it was not easy, except in a 
body, and after waiting for each other, to cross the enemy's 
territory; for it closed up the communication, lying just in 
the way of it : however, they made all liaste notwithstanding. 
The Lacedaemonians, meanwhile, taking with them their Ar- 
cadian allies who had joined them, invaded the territory of 
Mantinea, and having encamped near the temple of Hercules, 
laid waste the land. 

65. The Argives and their allies, on seeing them, occupied 
a position that was strong and difficult of access, and drew up 
their troops for action. The Lacedaemonians and their allies 
immediately advanced against them, and proceeded to within 
stone's throw or arrow-shot ; when one of the elders called out 
to Agis, " that he was purposing to cure evil with evil ;** mean- 
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ing that his present unseasonable eagerness was intended to bo 
a reparation of his culpable retreat from Argos. He then, 
whether in consequence of this exclamation, or because he was 
himself suddenly struck by some resolution different from what 
he had before adopted, led his army back again with all speed, 
before the engagement had begun ; and going into the Tegean 
country, diverted over that of the Mantineans the water about 
which the Tegeans and Mantineans are continually engaged 
in hostilities, as it causes a general injury to whichever coun- 
try it falls into. His object was to bring the Argives and 
their allies down from the hill, on their coming 4o resist the 
diversion of the water, when they heard of it, and so to fig lit 
the battle on the plain. Accordingly, after staying there in 
the neighbourhood of the water during that day, he turned it 
off. The Argives and their allies, on the other hand, were at 
first amazed at his sudden retreat, when at so short a distance 
from them, and did not know what to conjecture. Afterwards, 
when the enemy had withdrawn out cf sight, while they them- 
selves remained still, and did not follow them, they then began 
to blame their generals again ; both because, on the former oc- 
casion, the Lacedaemonians, when fairly caught near Argos, 
had been suffered to escape ; and now, when they were run- 
ning away, no one pursued them ; but with perfect quiet the 
enemy were saving themselves, while they were being be- 
trayed. The generals, then, were at the moment confounded, 
but afterwards they led them off from the hill, and having ad- 
vanced on to the plain, pitched their camp, with the inten- 
tion of advancing against the enemy. 

06. The next day the Argives and their allies formed their 
line as they intended to engage, should they fall in with their 
opponents; and the Lacedaemonians, on going back again 
from the water to the temple of Hercules, into their old en- 
campment, see the enemy at a short distance from them, all 

> Though it is true, as Arnold observes, that neither jSotjOoCrraff, nor 
the participle in the other passages quoted bj Poppo, is, strictly speak- 
ing, a present put for a future ; yet the full meaning of those participles 
appears to be most naturally conveyed in English by ue sign of the future, 
smce they are expressive of intenition ; a force which the present indicative 
frequently has, and which mi^ht therefore be expected in the participle •» 
well. For other instances of it in Thucydides, compare II. 65. 8, Bik t6 f$^ 
KTmfUVOV l^ ob irpoariKotrrmv tiji/ Svvaintv irp<)s ^Sovi^tf t« Xiytiv, IV. 61. 1 
Yf»Jk tA fjifi irpo<r^Kotn-a itriKTtofi(vov9 ua\Xo» ^ rd irotfia fiXdnTorrm 
fv|i^&axov« T< iirdyKrOaip k. t. X. 
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by this time in order of battle, and advanced from the hilL 
The Lacedaemonians, then, were on this occasion in the greatest 
consternation they had ever experienced within their memory. 
For their preparations had to be made on a short notice ; and 
immediately they fell into their ranks in a hurry, Agis, their 
king, giving all orders, according to their law. For when a 
king is at the head of an army, all commands are given by 
him ; and he communicates to the polemarchs what is to be 
done, they to the lochagiy those to the penteconters, these 
again to the enomotarchs, and these to their enomoty ; and 
thus their orders, whatever they wish to be done, pass in the 
same manner, and quickly reach the troops ; for pretty nearly 
all the army of the Lacedaemonians, a small portion excepted, 
are officers over officers ; and to attend to what is going on 
is a duty incumbent on many. 

67. On that occasion the Sciritae formed their left wing ; 
who alone of the Lacedaemonians have always that post 
by themselves. Next to them were the soldiers who had 
served with Brasidas in Thrace, and the Neodamodes with 
them. Then came the Lacedaemonians themselves, with 
their lochi posted one after the other; by their side the 
Arcadians of Heraea ; after them the Maenalians ; and on the 
right wing the Tegeans, with a few of the Lacedaemonians 
holding the extreme position. Their cavalry was posted on 
each wing. The Lacedaemonians, thett, were drawn up in 
this way. On the side of their opponents, their right wing 
was occupied by the Mantineans, because the action was to be 
fought in their country ; and by their side were the Arcadian 
allies. Then came the thousand picked men of the Argives, 
for whom the state had for a long time furnished at the public 
expense a course of training in military matters ; next to 
them the other Argives; and after these, their allies the 
Cleonaeans and Orneans ; then the Athenians, holding the ex- 
treme left, and their own cavalry with them. 

68. Such was the order of battle and the preparation on 
both sides. The army of the Lacedaemonians appeared the 
larger of the two ; but as for stating any number, either of 
the several divisions on each side, or of their collective force, 
I could not do it with accuracy. For the number of the 
Lacedaemonians, on account of the secrecy of their govern- 
ment, was not known ; and that of the others, in consequenoe 
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of men'g natural tendency to boasting with regard to their own 
numbers, was regarded with distrust. From the following 
mode of calculating, however, one may see the number of 
LaoedsBmonians that was present on that occasion.. There 
were engaged in the battle seven lochi, exclusive of the Sci- 
ntae, who amounted to six hundred ; and 4n each lockits there 
were four pentecostyes, and in the pentecosty four enomotuB, 
In the first rank of the enomoty there were four fighting men. 
'In depth, though they had not all been drawn up alike, but 
as each lochagus chose, they took their position on the field 
uniformly eight deep. And thus, along the whole line, the 
first rank consisted of four hundred and forty-eight men, 
besides the Sciritae. 

69. When they were now on the point of engaging, the 
following admonitions wctc then severally addressed to them 
by their own generals. To the Mantineans, that the battle 
would be fought for their country, and to decide on the ques- 
tion of empire and slavery — that they might not be deprived 
of the former after tasting it, and might avoid again tasting 
the latter. To the Argives, tliat they woald fight for their 
original supremacy, and not to brook being for ever deprived 
of their former equal share of the Peloponnese ; and at the 
same time to avenge themselves on men who were their ene- 
mies, and near ones too, for many acts of injustice. To the 
Athenians, that fighting as they were in concert with many 
brave allies, it was a glorious thing for them to show them- 
selves inferior to none ; and that by defeating the Lacedae- 
monians in the Pelopoonese, they would enjoy their empire 
mcH'e securely, and to a greater extent, while no one else would 

^ * " The regular complement of the enomotia was twenty-four men, be- 
lides its capiain : the pentecos^ was composed of two enomotiee, and the 
lochiu of two pentecostyes." — Arnold. See his whole note on this passage. 
* As the number of the ranks must have depended on that of Hie files, and 
haye been the same throughout the army, if that were, or have differed, be- 
eanse that did ; it is evident that an^ change which the commander-in-chief 
might have made in the previous uspositu)ns of the several lochagi, must 
have affected the breadth of the ranks as well as the depth of the files, 
though the latter only is mentioned, or rather implied, by our author. The 
•apposition of such a change is warranted by the variation in the tenses of 
the verbs ; and is the only way of solving the difSculty noticed by Dobn»e — 
that the depth of the line in each lochus appears to be left to the discretion 
of its commander, even after the number of men in the front rank of all of 
them has been said to have been uniform.y four ; though after this had once 
been tettled, the other must, of course, have been no len unifonn. Sm 
Fif^^'inote 
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ever march against their country. To the Argives and their 
allies such were the admonitions that were addressed. The 
Lacedaemonians, on the other hand, both individually amongst 
themselves, and with their national war-songs, exhorted one 
another, as brave men, to remember what they had learned 
before ; knowing that actual training for a long time previous 
was of more benefit than a brief verbal exhortation, however 
well expressed. 

70. After this the conflict commenced: the Argives and 
their allies advancing with haste and impetuosity ; the Lace- 
daemonians slowly, and to the music of many flute-players, 
placed amongst them according to custom, not with a religious 
object, but that they might advance evenly, stepping in time, 
and so that their line might not be broken, a thing which 
large armies are apt to do in their approaches to an enemy. 

7L While they were yet closing in battle, King Agis re- 
solved to execute a manoeuvre, as follows. All armies, on going 
into battle, are forced out too much on their right wing ; be- 
cause the men, in their fear, each shelter, as fkr as possible, 
their exposed side with the shield of the man who is posted 
next to them on the right, and think that the closer they are 
locked together, the more efiectually they are protected. The 
man who primarily gives occasion to this is he who stands 
first on the right wing, through wishing continually to with- 
draw from the enemy his own unarmed side; and the rest 
follow him under the influence of the same fear. And so, on 
that occasion, the Mantineans reached with their wing far 
beyond the Sciritae, and the Lacedaemonians and Tegeans far- 
ther still beyond the Athenians, inasmuch as their army was 
larger than theirs. Agis therefore, being afraid that their left 
might be surrounded, and thinking that the Mantineans were 
extending too far beyond it, gave orders for the Scfritae and 
Brasidean soldiers to advance from their position with a part 
of their number, and equalize their line to that of the Man- 
tineans; while into the void thus created he ordered Hip- 
ponoidas and Aristocles, two of the polemarchs, to move over 
from the right wing with their hchi^ and by throwing them- 
selves into it to fill it up ; thinking that their own right would 
still have an abundance of strength, and that the line opposite 
the Mantineans would be formed the more firmly. 

72. Now as he gave these orders ^i the very moment of the 
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charge, and on a sudden, the consequence viras, thai Aristocles 
and Hipponoidas would not move on, (they were for this offence 
afterwards banished from Sparta, being thought to have shown 
cowardice,) and that so the enemy closed with them before 
any thing could be done ; and moreover, that when he ordered 
the Sciritas to rejoin their comrades, since the lochi did not 
move on to their support, neither could these now fill up the 
line. But when the Lacedaemonians were most decidedly and 
in every respect beaten in point of skill, at that very time 
Hhey proved themselves no less superior in point of courage. 
For when they had come to close quarters with their opponents, 
though the right wing of the Mantineans broke their Sciritan 
and Brasidean corps, and the Mantineans and their allies, with 
the thousand picked men of the Argives, rushing in through 
the open and unclosed part of the line, cut up the Lacedaemo- 
nians, having surrounded and broken them, and drove them 
to the baggage waggons, and killed some of the veterans 
who were posted as a guard over them : though in this part 
of the field, I say, the Lacedaemonians were worsted, yet 
with the rest of their forces, and especially the centre, 
where was King Agis, and around him the three hundred 
horsemen, ^ as they are called, they fell on the veterans of the 
Argives, and what are named the five lochi, with the 
Cleonaeans, the Orneans, and those of the Athenians who were 
posted next to them, and put them to flight ; the majority not 
having even waited to close with them, but having, on the 
approach of the Lacedaemonians, immediately given way, and 
some of them having been even trodden under foot, * in their 
hurry to avoid being anticipated and overtaken. 

' Or, " prored that it was mainlj through their courage that they won 
the victory." 

* ** He adds KoKovfiivoi, because, though called horsemen, they were 

1 been already 

r were called, 

_[it round theij 

king, not on foot, but in their chariots ; this being the early sense of linrtv^ 
and linroTtfc, as we find from Homer." — Arnold. 

» Literally, "that the overtaking might not anticipate them." For 
the different explanations of this verr doubtful expression, see Pop^o's 
of Arnold's note. I have followed Heilman and Haack in considering 
T^y iyicaTdXtji^tv as the subject of <f>6rivai, (though it is, what Poppo calls it, 
" dunor esmk^tio ;") because in every other instance that I have observed, 
in which Tnucydides uses the article rov with an infinitive, whether with /u^ 
or without it, it expresses puipose, and not effect, or cause. See I. 4 ; II. 4. 
2; 32. 1; V. 27. 2; Ylli. 14. 1; 89. 4. The only one of these passages 
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'73. When the army of the Argives and their allies had 
given way on this side, * their line was now hroken off both 
ways ; while at the same time the right wing of the Laceda 
monians and T^eans was surrounding the Athenians with the 
troops which outflanked them, and they were encompassed 
with danger on both sides, as they were being surrounded on 
one, and were already beaten on the other. Indeed they would 
have suffered most severely of all the army, if the presence of 
their cavalry had not been of service to them. It happened 
too, that Agis, on perceiving the Lacedaemonian left wing, 
which was opposed to the Mantineans and the thous^md Ar- 
gives, to be hard pressed, gave orders for the whole army to 
advance to the support of the division which was being de- 
feated. And when this was done, the Athenians meanwhile^ 
as the enemjr's forces passed on and withdrew from them, 
escaped at their leisure, and with them the beate^ division of 
the Argives. The Mantineans and their allies, on the ol^er 
hand, and the picked men of the Argives, were too longer dis- 
posed to press on their adversaries ; but seeing iheir own side 
defeated, and the Lacedaemonians advancing 'against them, 
they took to flight. And of the Mantineans mi^ny were slain, 
but of the picked Argives the great majority escajVed. However, 
the flight and retreat were not hard pressed, nor to any great 
distance; for though the Lacedaemonians, nmil they have 
routed their enemies, fight for a long time, and stubbornly, as 
regards standing their ground ; yet when they bave routed 
them, they pursue but for a short time and for a liti^e distance. 

74. Of such a character then, and answering as nearly as 
possible to this description, was the battle — the greatest that 
had occurred for a very long time amongst the Greel^, and 
fought by the most considerable states. The LacedaemoiAans, 
after piling their arms in front of the enemy's dead, imme^- 
ately erected a trophy, and stripped the slain ; and taking up 
their own dead carried them back to Tegea, where they were 
buried, while they restored the enemy's under truce. There 
were killed, of the Argives, Orneans, and Cleonaeans, seven 
hundred; of the Mantineans, two hundred; and the same 

which might seem an exception to what has been stated, is the second ; and 
that is not really one, if rov fiii iic^euy«iv be joined with iiwKoirrait as Foppo 
tiJkesit 

' " i. e. by one part of it having advanced beyond it to pursue the enemy, 
tmd by another put having be^ beaten back behind it'*— .^ImoUL 
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number ^f the Athenians including the .^ginetani, with 
their generals. On the side of the Lacedaemonians, the allies 
did not suffer to such an extent that any number worth men* 
tioning were killed ; and of themselves it was difficult to learn 
the truth, but about three hundred were said to have fallen. 

75, Now when the engagement was about to take place, 
Pleistoanax also, the other king, set out to their aid with those 
who were above and below the usual age for service, and 
reached as far as Tegea, but went back again on hearing of 
the victory. The Lacedaemonians sent, too, and turned back 
the allies from Corinth and from beyond the Isthmus ; and 
having themselves returned and dismissed their allies, they 
kept the festival ; (for it happened to be the time of their 
Camea). And the imputations which at that time were urged 
against them by the Greeks, both on the score of cowardice in 
consequence of their disaster in the island, and of their bad 
management and dilatoriness in other respects, they wiped out 
by this one action ; having been, as was now thought, re- 
duced by fortune, but still the same men at heart. 

Now the day before this battle it also happened that the 
Epidaunans with all their forces invaded the Argive terri- 
tory, and cut off in great numbers, when they came out to give 
them battle, those of the Argives who were left behind to keep 
guard. Moreover, when three thousand of the Elean heavy- 
armed had come after the battle to the succour of the Manti- 
neans, and a thousand Athenians in addition to their former 
force, all these allies at once marched against Epidaurus, 
while the Lacedaemonians were keeping the Carnea ; and 
dividing the work between them, they began a wall of circum- 
vallation round the city. And though the rest abandoned the 
work, the Athenians finished it" round the promontory called 
the Heraeum, the part which had been assigned to them. And 
having all joined in leaving a garrison in this fortress, they re- 
turned to their several cities. And so the summer ended. 

76. At the beginning of the following winter, the Lacedae- 
monians, after they had celebrated the Carnean festival, im- 
mediately took the field ; and on arriving at Tegea, sent on 
to Argos proposals for an accommodation. For there had 
been there previously a party in their interest, and desirous of 
putting down the democracy at Argos ; and since the battle 
had been fought, they were much better able to persuade tlie 
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people at lai^ to the proposed arrangement. Their wish 
was, after first concluding a treaty with the Lacedaemonians^ 
then, in the second place, to enter into alliance with them ; 
and so at length to attack the democracy. Accordingly, there 
came from the Lacedaemonians to Argos, Lichas, son of Arcesi- 
laus, who was proxenus for the Argives, beiuing two pro- 
posals, one as to the mode in which they should carry on 
hostilities, if they preferred it ; the other, as to the footing on 
which they should remain at peace, if they preferred that. 
And after there had been much controyersy on the subject, 
(for Alcibiades also happened to be present,) the party who ne- 
gotiated for the Lacedaemonians, and who now ventured to do 
BO openly, prevailed on the Argives to accept the proposal for 
an accommodation ; which was to this effect : 

77. ** It seems good to the assembly of the Lacedaemonians 
to enter into agreement with the Argives on the following 
conditions:— That they shall restore their children to the 
Orchomenians, their men to the Maenalians, and the men de- 
posited at Mantinea to the Lacedaemonians. That they shall 
evacuate Epidaurus, and demolish their fortification there : 
and that if the Athenians do not withdraw from Epidaurus, 
they shall be declared enemies to the Argives and Lacedae- 
monians, with the allies of both those states. — That if the 
Lacedaemonians have any children in their custody, they shall 
restore them to all the states. — That with respect to the ofifer- 
ing to the god, * the Epidaurians shall be at liberty to take an 
oath on the subject, and that the Argives shall allow them to 
do so. — That the states in the Peloponnese, both small and 
great, shall be all independent, according to the institutions of 
their fathers. — That if any of those beyond the Peloponnese 
come against the Peloponnesian territory with evil intent, 
they shall repel the invader * by common counsel, on such 
terms as shall seem most just for the Peloponnesians. — That 
whatever people out of the Peloponnese are allies of the Lace- 
daemonians, they shall stand on the same footing as the allies of 
the Lacedaemonians and of the Argives, retaining their own pos- 
sessions. — ^ That the contracting parties shall show these con- 

> ilfitv X^v.] For the yarious conjectures as to the true reading in this 
passage, see Poppo. 

* AfioOi.] Or, as Arnold takes it, after Bredow, " any "where." 

• fvfitakiaOai.] Bloomfield supposes " the allies ** to be the subject of 
thismfmitiYe; but it surely must be the parties to which liridtigarrat vd- 
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ditions to the allies, and enter into agreement witb them, if 
they seem satisfactory to them ; but that if any thing else 
eeem good to the allies, they shall send them away home.** 

78. This proposal the Argives in the first place accepted, 
and the army of the Lacedaemonians returned home from 
Tegea. Afterwards, when intercourse with each other was 
now held by them, not long subsequently the same party 
again contrived that the Argives should renounce their al- 
liance with the Mantineans, Eleans, and Athenians, and con- 
clude a treaty and alliance with the Lacedaemonians ; which 
were to this effect : 

79. " The following are the terms on which it seemed good 
to the Lacedaemonians and Argives that a treaty and alliance 
should be concluded between them for fifty years. — That they 
shall afford to each other judicial decision of differences, on 
fair and equal terms, according to the institutions of their 
fathers. — That the other states in the Peloponnese shall par- 
ticipate in this treaty and alliance, as independent and self- 
governed, retaining* their own possessions, and affording fair 
and equal judicial decisions, according to the institutions of 
their fathers. — That whatever people out of the Peloponnese 
are allies of the Lacedaemonians, they shall stand on the same 
footing as the Lacedaemonians, and the allies of the Argives on 
the same footing as the Argives, retaining their own posses- 
sions. — That if a common expedition to any quarter should be 
required, the Lacedaemonians and Argives shall consult upon 
it, deciding as may be most just for the allies. — That if any of 
the states, either in the Peloponnese or out of it, have any 
points of dispute, whether concerning their borders or any 
thing else, Hhey shall be judicially decided. — That if any of 

fers. The same parties must also be the subject of dviaXkBiv in the follow- 
ing sentence: but their object in thus sending them away is doubtful; 
whether it was that the ambassadors might consult their governments on the 
objections they had made to the treaty ; or, that they might not, by their 
intrigues, attempt to unsettle the relations between Argos and Lacedsemon. 
The latter appears to &e more accordant with the brief and summary ex 
pression, ol^cad* AinaXXtiv. 

1 SiaKpidnfJitv.] Or, as Arnold takes it, simply " brought to an issue," of 
whatever kind it might be. Poppo agrees with Bloomlield that only an ap- 
peal to legal principles is here intended by the word ; but observes that it is 
a less demdte term than it voXtv — IKBeiif, the method prescribed when both 
the contending states were members of the leagues ; as including the decisions, 
not onl^ of a third state, but also of the Delphian oracle, the Amphi'jiyons, 
•nd of indiTidual re&reet 
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the allied states should have a quarrel with another, they shall 
have recourse to the arbitration of whatever third state maj 
be thought impartial by both,— That the private citizens in 
9ach state shall have their causes tried according to the in- 
stitutions of their fathers." 

80. This then was the treaty and alliance that was con- 
cluded ; and whatever belonging to each other they had 
taken in the war, or whatever other ground of difference ex- 
isted between them, they came to a settlement of all such 
matters. And as they now arranged their measures in con- 
cert, they adopted a resolution not to receive any herald or 
embassy from the Athenians, unless they withdrew from the 
Peloponnes^ and evacuated their forts ; and neither to make 
peace nor carry on war with any, except conjointly. And 
besides conducting their other measures with vehemence, 
they both of them sent ambassadors to the Thrace-ward 
towngi, and to Perdiccas, whom they persuaded to join their 
league. He did not, however, immediately separate from the 
Athenians, but purposed doing so, because he saw that the 
Argives had also ; for he himself was originally from Argos. 
They likewise renewed their former oaths with the Chalcidi- 
ans, and bound themselves by new ones. Moreover, the 
Argives sent ambassadors to the Athenians, commanding 
them to evacuate their fortress in Epidaurus. They therefore!, 
seeing themselves to be but few against many who joined in 
garrisoning it, sent Demosthenes to lead their men out of it ; 
who having arrived, and instituted, by way of pretext, a 
gymnastic contest outside the fortress, when the rest of the 
garrison had gone out, shut the gates upon them. After- 
wards, having renewed their treaty with the Epidaurians, the 
Athenians by themselves gave up the fortress. 

81. Subsequent to the withdrawal of the Argives from the 
confederacy, the Mantineans, after first holding out, and then 
finding themselves unable to do so without the Argives, came 
to terms on their part also with the Lacedaemonians, and relin- 
quished their sovereignty over Hhe cities. And now the La- 
cedsNuonians and Argives, each a thousand strong, took the 
field together, and the Lacedaemonians by themselves went and 
put the government of Sicyon into the hands of a smaller num- 

L «. tt«if giibjeot alliei, mentioned oh. 33 58. 1, and tiaewhen. 
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best than before, imd then both of them together also put down 
the democTSLcy at Argos, an oligarchy being established, in ac- 
cordance with the interests of the Lacedaemonians. Theic 
things occurred at the close of the winter, when spring was now 
near at hand ; and so ended the fourteenth year of the war. 

82. The following summer, the inhabitants of Dium oa 
Athos revolted from the Athenians to the Cbalcidians ; and 
the Lacedaemonians settled the affairs of Achaia, which be* 
fore had not been suitable to their views. And now the com* 
mons party at Argos, gradually combining and recovering 
their spirits, made an attack upon the oligarchical party, hav- 
ing watched their opportunity, when it was just the time of 
the Lacedaemonian Gymnopaediae. And a battle having been 
fought in the city, the commons gained the victory, and slew 
some of them, and banished others. The Lacedaemonians, 
while their friends had been sending for them a long time be- 
fore, did not go ; but at length put off the Gymnopaediae, and 
marched to their aid. On hearing at Tegea that the oligarchi- 
cal party had been defeated, they would not advance any far- 
ther, though entreated by those who had escaped ; but returned 
home, and kept the Gymnopaediae. Afterwards, when ambas- 
sadors had come both from the Argives in the city * and from 
those driven out of it, and when the allies also were present, 
and much had been said on both sides, they decided that the 
party in the city were in the wrong, and resolved to march 
against Argos ; but much delay and procrastination ensued. 
Li the mean time the commons at Argos were afraid of the 
Lacediemonians, and as they courted the alliance of Athens 
again, and thought it would be of the greatest service to them, 
they built long walls to the sea ; that if they should be ex- 
cluded from the use of the land, the importation of things by 
sea, through the help of the Athenians, might be of benefit to 
them. Some of the cities in the Peloponnese were also privy 
to their building these walls. The Argives therefore were 
engaged in the work with all their populatipn, themselves, their 
wives, and their slaves ; while there came to them from Athens 
carpenters and stone-masons. And so the summer ended. 

83. The following winter, when the Lacedaemonians were 

ayyiXm¥.] Bekker, Poppo, and Arnold all think this word corrupt; 
while doller understands by it a party in Argos who were in constant or~ 
■laiucaticm with Spiurta : but surely that ia a yery forced interpretation. 
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aware of their building the walls, thej marched against Argoaii 
both themselves and their allies, excepting the Corinthians; 
communication being also held with them from Argos itself. 
The leader of the army was Agis, son of Archidamus, king of 
the LacedaBmonians. With regard, then, to the advantages 
which they thought they had secured in the city itself, 
nothing more came of them ; but the walls that were being 
built, they took and demolished. And having taken Hysias, a 
town in the Argive territory, and put to the sword all th^ 
free-men they got into their hands, they returned, and dis- 
persed to their respective cities. After this, the Argives, ijj 
thAir turn, marched against the Phliasian country, and laid it 
waste before they returned, because they harboured their 
exiles ; for the greater part of them had settled there. * The 
Athenians ravaged, too, during the same winter a part of Ma- 
cedonia also, charging Perdiccas with the league he had entered 
into with the Argives and LacedaBmonians ; and with the fact, 
that when they had prepared to lead an army against the 
Thrace-ward Chalcidians and Amphipolis, under the command 
of Nicias son of Niceratus, he had proved false to his allies, 
and the armament was chiefly broken up in consequence of 
his having deserted the cause. He was therefore proclaimed 

^ All the editors agree in thinlcing different parts of this sentence corrupt, 
and propose yarions emendations of it ; hut none of them, in my humble 
opinion, has struck at the root of the CTil, which lies, I think, in the yerb 
KariKXtfaav. The idea of the Athenians " blockading ** a whole country so 
extensiye as Macedonia appears too eztrayagant to be admitted; particularly 
as no proof is adduced of KaraKkiuiv being eyer used in such a sense ; but it 
always refers to men being "shut up** in particular p/ac6«. Until Bloom- 
field therefore brings forward an instance of its being so employed, he must 
not assimie that his reading of the passage " yidds an excellent sense, and 
one not open to any well-foimded objection." Kriiger's coniecture icirr«- 
Xf}(orai/ would suit the passage admirably ; but Poppo obseryes mat the actiye 
form of the compound yerb is neyer used, and that the simple yerb 
would be going too far from the traces of the common text. To rectify UtoB 
eyilj I yenture to propose ical tkifiiaav ; retaining MaKe^i//ac as a partitiye 
gemtiye, and adoptii^ Gdller*s punctuation, and reading of Ilepdlicfca ; so 
uat the whole passage would run thus : Kal kXifiitra vdi rov oOtov xci/ticovot 
Kctl MaKtdoviai 'A0t)vatc/k, TlspdiKKa iwlKoK. k. t. X. Though 6i after xat 
is not used so frequently by Thucydides as by Xenophon and some ol^er 
writers, it occurs in three other places, if not more ; namely, 1. 132. 2 ; IL 
36. 1 ; and YII. 56. 3, at the beginning of a paragraph in the last instance, 
in a manner exactly similar to what is proposed here. Kal ^v dk d^uK i 
JtyAtf Kard re TavrUf k. t. X. I may add, that this reading is perhaps 
confirmed by, or at any rate agrees very weU with, the next notice we hay* 
of Perdiccas, YI. 7. % where it is again mentioned that the Atheniii 
knofoOpyovp ri^v Uipdiiacow, 
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an enemy. And thus the winter ended, and the fifteenth 

year of the war. 

l^ 84. The next summer, Alcibiades sailed to Argos with 
twenty ships, and seized three hundred men, who were still 
thought to be suspicious characters, and to favour the cause of^ ^ ' 
the Lacedaemonians ; and these the Athenians deposited in the 
neighbouring islands within their dominions. The Athenians 
also undertook an expedition .against the island of Melos, with 
thirty ships of their own, six of the Chians, two of the Lesbi- 
ans, sixteen hundred of their own heavy-armed, three hun- 
dred bowmen, twenty mounted archers, and about %.v% thou- 
sand ^'^^ hundred heavy-armed of the allies and the islanders. 
Now the Melians are a colony of the Lacedaemonians, and 
would not submit to the Athenians, like the rest of the island- 
ers, but at first remained quiet as neutrals, and then, when 
the Athenians tried to compel them by devastating their land, 
went openly to war with them. The generals therefore, 
Cleomedes son of Lycomedes, and Tisias son of Tisimachus, 
* having gone and encamped in their territory with this arma- 
ment, before injuring any part of the land, first sent am- 
bassadors to hold a conference with them. These the Melians 
did not introduce to their popular assembly, but desired them 
to state the objects of their mission before the magistrates and 
the few. The ambassadors of the Athenians then spoke as 
&UOWS : 

85. Ath, ** Since our words are not to be addressed to your 
populace, in order that the many may not be deceived, for- 
sooth, by hearing at once in one continuous oration persua- 

. sive and irrefutable arguments, (for we know that this is the 
meaning of your introducing us to the few,) do ye who are seated 
here in congress pursue a still more cautious method. For do 
not ye, either, make one continuous speech on the several topics, 
but immediately taking us up at whatever does not appear to 
be advanced in accordance with your interest, decide that ques- 
tion. And first tell us if you are pleased with what we pro- 
pose." The commissioners of the Melians made this reply : 

86. Md. "The fairness of thus calmly instructing each 
other is open to no objection : but ^ur preparations i<xt war^ 

• vrpaTtyTrtiivcrdfievoi Is TtjvyiivA A concise form for what is more taHj 
expressed by Siatavrtv IfrTpaTOTnoivaairro^ YIII. 25. 1 ; and by icttt^ 
rXtvtfovi'cv ivrpuT€VAo€uafurro VIII. 79. 4. — Poppc 
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which are already here, and not merely coming; appear to he 
at variance with it. Fo twb see tha t^oa^ara^ome to be your« 
sfilvea judges of wiiat will be said ; and that the issue of the 
conference will in all probability bring us yar^^ if we are 
stronger in the justice of our cause, and therefore refuse to 
submit ; qt slajfiig^if we are convinced by you." 

87. A^. " If now you have met to argue upon suspicionnof 
the future, or to do any thing else but to * consult for your 
country with a view to its preservation, according to what is 
present and before your eyes, we will stop ; but if for this ob- 
ject, we will speak." 

88. MeL " It is but natural and pardonable for men so 
circumstanced to have recourse to many things, both in think- 
ing and speaking. However, this jour meeting . is. held with^ 
Yfew to our preservation ; and let the discussion proceed, if 
you please, in the way which you propose." 

89. Ath, " We then shall not ourselves advance fair pre- 
tences, either of our justly enjoying empire in consequence of 
having overthrown the Mede, or of now coming against you 
because we are being injured — and so make a long «peech 
which would not be believed ; nor do we wish you to think of 
^rsuading us by sa3ring, either that you did not join the 
standard of the Lacedaemonians, though you were their 
colony ; or that you have done us no wrong. But we advise 
you, according to the real sentiments of us both, to think q^ 
getting what you can ; since you know, and are speaking to 
those who know, that, in the language of men, y'^hnti is right 4fl 
estimated by equality of power to compel ; bu^^atis- ^ooi - 
ble is'that which the stronger practise^ and to which the wedc 



90. Mel, " * So far then as our opinion goes, it is for our ad» 

* fiovXivarovrttJ] The active form of thia verb occurs again, cli. III. 2, 
where Arnold explains it as expressing the act of the goYemment, consult- 
ing for the safety of its subjects. Poppo, however, refers to a similar usage 
of it, lY. 41. 1, where there is apparently no such force intended. 

• I have not followed Arnold's reading in this passage, though Bekker 
and GoUer also adopt it : because it seems improbable that ^ fiiv, the read- 
ing of nearly all the MSS., should have been a mistake of the copyists for 
one to much easier^ and so different firom it, as i^/xeiv. At the same ti|ne I 
am far from certain whether ^ fiivy that which I have preferred, on the au- 
thority of Herman, Poppo, and Bloomfield, be really the true one ; for in no 

' "Tiucydides, • ' " 



other passage in Thucyoides, I belieye, has j the force which is here givea 
to it ; and though Bloomfield quotes one instance of its being so used by 
Xenophon, he is there writing, not as an Idstorian, but as a philosopher ; anv 
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vantage (^rwe mus^ aioce jou have so prescribed, speak of 
wh a t i a e x ped i ent , to the neglect of what is right), that jou 
should not take away what is a common benefit ; but that for 
every one who at any time is in danger, what is reasonably 
, "hoill^^ ^\^ be consider^ right ; and that if he can gain assent 
to something which falls short of strict justice, he should hare 
the benefit of it. And this is not less for your interest ; inas* 
much, as *you would afford to others, should you fai4 A B^t*^ ^ 
tern for infiic.ting. the heaviest vengeance upon you." 

91. Ath, ** Nay, for our part, we are not disheartened about 
the end of our empire, even should it be brought to an end* 
For it is not those who rule over others, like the Lacedsmo- 
nians, that are to be feared by the vanquished. Nor is it 

. with the Lacedaemonians that we have to struggle, but with 
the pos8ibiUtyj)f,pujrjul;^fieta ia amy -quarter by themsdvea 
ait^kfdlf^ina pv^i)Qwenng those who have had rule ov6r 
J&SOk* So on this point let the danger be left to us. But 
that we are come here for th e b^nefijt of oqj^^m piyej and that we 
shafralso speak on the present occasion for ^he preservation of 
joxixx^Mntijj on these points we will give you proofs ; since we 
wish to maintain our own sovereignty over you without trouble, 
and to have you preserved for the advantage of us both." 

92. Mel, *' And how then could it prove advantageous for 
us to serve, as it is for you to govern ?" « 

93. Aeh, " Because ypu wc«dd have the benefit of submit- 
tin^before you suffere^tbe last extremities ; while we should 

94. MeI7 "But would you not accept our proposals, on con- 
dition of our remaining quiet, and being friends instead of 
enemies, but ir^ ftHinnoft withjTn[thrr sid^-^^i^ t^\j 

95. Ath. " JJ o.; fa r yfl mLfipmSy^s noLfblmrtfal toua^aa 

10 xJL it, as it is very commonly used by pHlosophical writers in later timet. 
ShonBl tiiis objection be thought to liave any weight, I would venture to 
propose iiniv, which comes nearer to the rarious res^ings cf the MSS. thui 
n/itU ; and gives a sense in exact accordance with what follows : for koI 
•K-pdi vfA&Vt &t the beginning of the next paragraph, would stand in strong 

opposition to it : " For t<«, then, we certainly think it advantageous and 

it is no less for your interest also." It may perhaps be regarded as som« 
corroboration of this conjecture, that the scholiast quoted by Arnold uses 
' hfiiv in his paraphrase ; voftV^o/iEV fifiiv vpoir/iKtiv fiii KaraXvtiv tA xoiviit 
^ iyoBov. 

* This is pretty nearly the interpretation of the passage given by Bauer, 
and sanctioned by Poppo. For the many others that have been adopted, 
iw tile note of the latter. 

2 B 
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your friendship, ja. .to-oar^ siiljeets an..eKLdeiit,jiroof of,.Qur 
weaknefls^^l^Bt your hatred, of our power." 

587 MeL " And do your subjects then take ^Ufih ^^'*^r 
f^f fq iiit y as to put on the same footing those who are not at 
aQ connected with you, and those who, being in most cases 
your colonists, and in some cases having revolted from you, 
have been reduced to subjection ? " 

97. Ath. "Why, for an argument resting on justice they 
think that neither of us are at a loss ; but that on the ground 
of their power they escape, and we, through fear, abstain from 
attacking them. So that, besides our ruling over more sub- 

jects, you would also through you r subjecti on confer jsecurity 
upon us « especially by the fact that you who are islanders,' 
. and weaker too than some others, did not escape our do- 
minion, who have the command of the sea." 

98. MeL " And do you consider that there is no security 
in that other case ? (For here again, as you have excluded us 
from appeals to justice, and urge us to yield to considerations 
of your advantage, we too must explain what is expedient 
for us, and so endeavour to persuade you, if the same happen 
to be for your interest also.) For how can yon flymd mnkinCL 
enemieaiaif -aU^ that «(&^t prftae.nt xieutral, wnenTon bokio^rj^ 
the present case, they reckon that some time or other you will 
PEficeed Sigaiai&t them also? And l)y that course what tJcH^u 
do, but aggrandize your present enemies, and bring those upon 
you against their will who would never else be likely to be- 
come hostile to you?" 

99. Ath. " Why, we do not consider thfigfi who ^^^^ any w-hp.rp. _ 
on the mftiahnd, and who in consequence of their liberty will 
long delay taking precautions against us, to be so formidable to 
us as those who are i slanders ^ny where without^beingjjnder 
our rule, like you, and those wnoBythe severity oT ^iiti ml? * 
fire now exasperated against us. For it is tViAap yY'^ "TftV^^ 
most give way to recklessness, and bring both themselves an^ ' 
us into danger that was evident beforehand." 

100. Mel. " Surely then, if you run such a risk not to be 
deprived of your empire, and those who are already in sub- 
jection, to be released from it ; for us who are still Jregjtjceis* \ 
grea t baseness and cowardice ri^f fn "Trafiyf^-y^n^iiijgaa^^^^Yftriy J 
Siingbefore we aubaait to-i**^ j 
Tor. AlH, "Ho; not at least if you tako & sensible view of 1 
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the case. Fgrj^on^u^Q^upt on equal4egma co nte a ding for hon- . 
(mry^to AVf\\(\ inoiirring f^i.^^afip. » ]^ut jou ara-Fftther de- 
liberating for jour pfp^qrYat?^^ to avoid resi^tin^ those >vho 
arelar Btroiiger ^lan yourselves." , 

102. MeL " But we know that warlike measures sometimes 
come to more impartial results than might have been expected 
from the different numbers on each side. And in our case to 
psldig^immedisy^gjieapair ; but by making ab effort there is 
yet hogeofour keeping ourselves up." 

103. AthV ^*^H6pe^ "wfiicHTrs the solace of danger, when en- 
tertained by those who have abundant means, though it may 
injure, yet does not ruin them. "Rnt. ip thp pnaA ^. those wha 
' r isk all they hftye on? ^ thwnnrj (for it is naturally an extrava- 
gant passion, 5^ii is only fomid «tft at the time of their ruin, 
and leay^ jxo voGsOrfar guarding^ against it in future, when it 
^8 found out. Do not you then, weak as you are, and hanging 
ou one single turn of the scale, be desirous of this fate, nor ot 
resembling the greater part of mankind, who, when they 
might have been saved by human means, after visible hopes 
have failed them in their distress, betake themselves to such 
as are invisible, namely, prophecy, and nrn^^^i^ fi"^ *^^^ ''"^^ 
*l«flfiS.aa,JbriJ3&IftfiB-ta.ruin, tqge with the hopes resting 

104. Mel. ** Difficult indeed even we, be well assured, 
consider it to contend against your power and fortune, unless 
we are able to do it on equal terms. However, we trust that 
in point of fortune ^^ shall,, by the favour of the gods, not be 
^Efilfiited, because we are standing up in a righteous oause 
igaiMtJa^iu9t.JiPPPnQ^ta;.aad that. our deficiency in power 

* lidvav t6 hv&pxov &vappi'VTov<n.'\ Dncas and Goller take <« Siiraw 
•eparately from t6 iivapyov^ but Poppo agrees with Arnold in uniting them, 
waA thinks with Bloomfield that Kvtov is properly understood with di/appiir- 
rovorcy. He also approTes of Scholefield's explanation of the following part 
cf the sentence: "Neque destituit, quamdiu ab e& co^t^ cavere potent 
aliquis; sed turn demum, cum periculo nullum relinqmtur remedium." I 
cannot, howeyer, but think that a much more natural interpretation is that 
of Fortos and Kriiger, whom I have followed. Nor is the sense given by 
them to IXKiiirtt, so entirely destitute of authority as has been supposed; 
for the yerb is used in exactly the same manner, Eur. £1. 609, cb d\ U 
fidOptauyStpirav dp^pflf^atf ipCkoi^ oitS^ iWiXoiirat iX'jrid' yladi ^ov KXvmv. In 
tiba present passage we may perhaps understand avrtS after it, so that the 
preposition may have its proper force. Bekker, in his' edit of 1832. proposof 
to raad avtclTi Xclcrst . 

8b9 
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will be made up by our Lacedsemonian aUiea ; who are under 
a necessity of succouring^ u^ if for no other reason, yet ob 
account of our <*nnnftYinn with tbem, and for very aham&" 

105. Ath, " As regards then the favour of heaven, we trust 
thttt we too shall not fall short of it : since we are not requiring 
or doing any thing beyond the opinion of men, with respect to 
the gods, or their determination, with respect to theinselves. 
For of the gods we hold as a matter of opinioii, and of *y?^ 
jjre^know as a certainty, that, in aJ)edience,to an irresistiblaui* 
9|unctj t£ey always maintain dominion, wherever they are the 
stronger. And we neither enacted this law, nor wereTKe 
first to carry it out when enacted ; but having received it 
when already in force, and being about to leave it afler us to 
be in force for ever, we only avail ourselves of it ; knowing 

that both you an? pthfirff , if r^^t^^ -t^ tha anma pniiinrj wrnnM 

dothe sam^, And so, with regard to the gods, we are with good 
reason fearless of defeat. But with regard to your opinion 
respecting the Lacedaemonians, according to which you trust, 
that from a sense of shame, forsooth, they will assist you ; 
though we bless your simplicity, l£e„diLIlfiLAd£B|j*&£fittr.&U^ 
For with respect to themselves, and the institutions of their 
country, the Lacedaemonians do indeed to a very great extent 
practise virtue ; but with respect to others, though we might 
descant at length on their conduct towards them, speaking 
most concisely we should declare, that of ^4he men^ we are 
acquainted with, they most evidently consider w hatsis f^ gyee* 
fiia^ tn ha honwiraTHftj an<I wluit is expedient tabe juat.^ And 
yet such a view of things is not in favour of your present un- 
reasonable hopes of safety." 

106. Mel, ^'But it is on this very ground that ^ssjuouaeljt 
oa their sense of interest, and believe that they will not be 
tray us Melians, who are thfiir colonists^ and so lose the con* 
fidence of those Greeks who wish them well, while they help 
those who are hostile to them." 

107. Ath, ^^ Then you do not think that icitgrggjL ia cft^ r 
nected with security, wheveas jostiee and honour are prac^g§d 
with danger ; a course on which the Lacedaemonians, genendlj 
speaking, least of all men venture." 

108. Mel. " Nay, but we are of opinion that they would 
•ven incur dangers for our sake, more than usual, and would 
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regard them as less hazardous than ^ in the case of others ; in* 
asmuch as we lie near the Peloponnese, for the execution of 
their measures ; ^^duifiJB -feeling we are, through our kindred 
witiithem, more to be trusted than another party would lae/* 

1097^ Ai^'^ Ay; but to men going to take part in a quarrel 
safetfj doeii suit ly^pe^ to consist in the good feeling of those 
yhgjRall jtbem to th^ aid, botin the fact of their being far 
^xg&OQV in power for action; and the Lacedaemonians look to 
this even more than the rest of the world. At any rate, 
through their mistrusting their own resources^ it Ia oaly m 
C!eii^j:^»ith mwqrsBgslHairthey attack those who are, near 
jU>>4h€m$ so that it is not likely they will cross over to an 
iskmdy while we are masters of the sea." 

110. Mel. "But they would have others to send; and the 
Cretan sea is of wide extent, and to intercept a party in 
crossing it is more difficult for those who command it, than to 
escape is for those who wish to elude observation. Besides, 
if they should be disappointed in this, they would proceed 
against your territory, and to the remainder of your allies, 
such as Brasidas did not reach : and you will have to exert 
yourselves, not so much for territory which does not belong 
to you, as for your own confederacy and country." 

111. Aih, " On this point you, as well as others, may learn 
by actual experience, and not remain ignorant, tliat from no 
single siege did the Athenians ever yet retreat through fear 
of others. But it strikes us, that though you said you would 
consult for the safety of your country, you have in all this 
long discussion advanced nothing which men might trust to for 
thinking that they would be saved ; but js^^^ strongest points 
clfiCgad^n .^ope and futurity^ while jqui present resources are 
tetjBcaoty, compared with those at present opposed to you, to 
give you a chance of escape. And so you afford proof of 
great folly in your views, if you do not even yet, after allow- 

> Ic £XXovc.] Arnold thinks that perhaps irapaKiviuvBvarai or 'wapa- 
fiaXtiv may be substituted for the kindred substantiTe Kt^duj/ow, so as to 
ftToid the harsh construction of KiviOvovi e« cfWouv, " pericula propter alios 
toscepta," as Scholefield renders it. But there seems no necessity for an^ 
iueh change, if ic be taken in the more general sense of relation, which it 
frequently admits ot Compare 105 l, t^s dvQpMirtlat rutv fikv «« to 0fuw 
»pfAi9im9 T&v d* h a<pa9 ain-oi/v ^ovXnarEwv. — The same sense must, I think, 
be attributed to the genitiye t^c y v<0/ut)« in the last clause of the chapter : 
though Poppo objects to it, and proposes to substitute either the dative or 
AoeusatiTe. 
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ing us to nitire, adopt some counsel more prudent than this. 
For you surely will not betake yourselves to that shame, which 
in dangers that are disgraceful, because foreseen, destroys men 
more than any thing else. For in the case of many men , 
t hough they foresee all the time what they are running into , 

t he thing whlCH is called ai^fgr^pp^ hv thp inflnpnnft of ft «A* 

ducing name, allures them on ' enslaved as they are to the 
Wi)rd^ in fact To fall wiltully into irretrievable disasters. 
and to incur a ahame ^^y^ dhm^flUdi^ *^'' nttpnH^nf nr! 
foliy than on fortune. Against this then you, if you take 
good advice, will be on your guard ; an<i will not consider it 
diacrsdit^hla. to. aubmit to the most poiKerful Atate, wBeS^it 
offers you fair terms, namely, that you should become tributary 
aUJie?!. with the enjoyment of your own country ; and wheaa 
£hoice oF'war or safety is given you, to ayoid choosing ihve«igh 
ftnimosity what is worse fo» yxtu. For '^lialSa^SWJafifl-dfl-IUA 
.yifillj to, tb£U:,£aiial8, while they kftpp on gr^o^ terms with th^ir 
si^^<^iors» f»i^^ pro m/^^pratf^ ^^^ |,|^f)]^ infm^^-^i <^^%y iy""|^ ^^ 
most successful. _ Consider then, even after we have retired ; 
and reflect again and again, that it is for your country that you 
are consulting, * which you can do but for one country, and 
for once, whether it prove successful or unsuccessful." 
"^^TlS. So the Athenians retired from the conference ; and 
the Melians, having been left to themselves, as they still 
thought pretty nearly the same as they had maintained 
in the discussion, gave the following answer : " We neither 
think differently from what we did at first, Athenians, nor 
will we in a short space of time rob of its liberty a city which 
has now been inhabited seven hundred years ; buii£ukltU2&^^ 

» The construction of this sentence, according to the common reading, is 
abandoned as desperate by all the editors. Ooller and Bloomfield substitute 
lo-Tc for eo-rat ; but Poppo protests strongly against the change. With dut 
deference to such authorities, I would venture to ask, whether the text, as 
it stands, may not be explained by supposing touXevsadat to be understood 
with iarai — the infinitiye being suggested by the indicatiye at the end of the 
antecedent clause — and referring ^i^, not to "toto/^os, as has been done hither- 
to, but to /3ovXf}v. 'E« fiiaif would then stand without its substantive, as it 
does Hom. II. 2. 379, though in a different sense. Or, if that be considered 
a difficulty, it would perhaps be nothing inconsistent with the^ frequently 
careless style of Thucydides to suppose a confiision of two expressions. So thai 
both f^v and filav should be left m concord with /3ov\f}v. The sense of the 
passage would certainly be more natural, and the construction easier, if ^ 
could be substituted for Av: but as MSS. afford no authority for the change^ 
and as it does not appear absolutely necessary, it might be cousiderri rash to 
adopt it. 
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the fortune which, by the favour of h fay^Hi hftff^'T^^f^*^ P^* 
a^y^ |t^^d toti^jtelp oi^ man,, .especially of the Lacedae- 

monians, wft \Jr yL en^fiy^vmAr i^ aftgA-^nraf^lirpa But we propOSe 

to you that we should be your friends, and the enemies of 
Tieithfer party ; and that you shouH^^etUMLikoia our country, 
after making such a treaty as may appear suitable for both 

^^13. Such then was'the answer which the Melians gave. 
The Athenians, now departing from the conference, said* 
" Well then you a re the only melHcho by these counsels, as 
appears to us, consider jylm t is futuco. J^ more certain than 
y;Ht. ia gfifiPi an3Tegar3what is out of sight as already oc- 
curring, because you ^ish it ; and having staked and relied 
most on [^ such things as] Lacedaemonians, and fortune, and 
hopes, you will also be most disappointed."^^ 

114. So the Athenian ambassadors returned to their forces : 
and their generals, since the Melians did not listen at all to 
their proposals, imhiediately proceeded to apply themselves to 
war; and having divided the work between the different 
states, enclosed the Melians with lines on all sides. After- 
wards, the Athenians left a part of their own troops and the 
allies, to keep guard both by knd and sea, and returned with 
the main body of the forces. Those who were left behind 
remained and besieged the place»> 

115. About the same time an Argive force invaded the 
Phhasian territory, and being intercepted by an ambuscade of 
the Phliasians and their allies, were cut off to the number of 
eighty. And now the Athenians at Pylus took great spoils 
from the Lacedaemonians ; in consequence of which the Lace- '. 
daemonians, though even then they did not renounce the 
treaty, and go to war with them, proclaimed that any of 
their people who pleased might plunder the Athenians.^ 
Moreover, the Corinthians proceeded to hostilities with the 
Athenians for some private quarrels of their own ; but the 
rest of the Peloponnesians remained quiet. The Melians, too, 
attacked by night the part of the Athenian lines opposite the 

* market-place, and slew some of the men; and having carried 
in com, and as many useful things as they could, returned and 

> These words ore, I thinks implied by the omission of the article before 
the foUowinflr nouns. ^ 

' L of me besieging force. See Bloomfield't note. 
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kept quiet ; while the Athenians made better provision for thn 
guard in future. And so the summer ended. 

116. The following winter, the Lacedaemonians intended to 
inarch against the Argive territory, but returned on finding, 
when at the frontier, that tl^** flo/»rifi|»ffl far f^r^pajng ^f i^^ra »iz>» 
^fftvourftble. Owing to this intention on their part, the Ar- 
gives, suspecting ft*T5ertain party in their city, seized some of 
them, while otherd escaped them. About the same time, the 
Melians again took a part of the Athenian lines in another di- 
rection, the garrison not being numerous. A fresh force hav- 
ing afterwards come from Athens in consequence of these 
occurrences, under the command of Philocrates son of Demeas, 
and the inhabitants being now vigorously blockaded, after 
there had a|so been some treachery practised by their own 
men, ^hey surrendered at discretion to the Athenians; vlia 
put to death alt the Melian adults they took, and made fll a yc i ■ 
of the children and women. As for the country, they tifter^ 
wards sent ou^ five hundred eolooists^ and inhabited it HSBbk* 
Mlves^. 



r ^ 
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BOOK VI. 

1. Thb same winter the Athenians wished to sail again to "^Jf 
Sicily, with a larger armament than that under Laches and 
Eurymedon, and bring it into subjection to them, if they 
could ; the mass of the people being ignorant of the size of the 
island, and the number of its inhabitants, both Greeks and 
barbarians ; and that they were undertaking a war not much 
mferior in magnitude to that with the Peloponnesians. 

For the voyage round Sicily in a merchant vessel is one of 
not much less than eight days ; and ^ though it is of such ex- 
tent, it is only excluded by the space of about twenty stades 
of sea from being mainland. 

2. Now it was settled originally in the following manner, 
and thea^ were all the nations that occupied it. The earliest 
people said to have lived in any part of the country are the 
Cyclopes and Laestrygones ; with regard to whom, I can nei- 
ther tell their race, nor whence they came into it, nor whither 
they departed out of it : but let that suffice which has been 
said by the poets, and which every body in any way knows of 
them. The Sicanians appear to have been the firbl ^h>> 
settled in it after them ; indeed, as they themselves assert, 
even before them, as being the aboriginal population ; but as 
the truth is found to be, they were Iberians, and were driven 
from the river Sicanus, in Theria, by the Ligurians. And it 
was from them that the island was at that time called Sicania, 
having previously been called Trinacria ; and still, even to 
this day, they inhabit Sicily in its western districts. But on 
the capture of Troy, some of the Trojans, having escaped the 
Greeks, came in vessels to Sicily, and having settled ia the 

> " The reasoning employed in the words TooravTri ovaa is very much in 
the style of the ideograph} or Herodotus. The notion is, that so large an 
island ought to have been in the midst of a wide sea, proportioned to its own 
magnitude ; and not to have been so close upon the coast, as to seem a aort 
of appendage to the nuunlandL" — Arnold, 
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neighbourhood of the Sicaninns, they were all together called 
Elymi, and their cities, Eryx and Segesta. There were also 
settled with them some of the Phocians, who, while returning 
from Troy, were carried by a tempest, first to Libya, and then 
from that country to SicUy. The Sicels, again, went over into 
Sicily from Italy, (for it was there that they used to live,) while 
flying from some Opicans ; crossing on rafts, (as is probable, and 
reported to have been the case,) having watched an opportunity 
for the passage, when the wind * set down the strait ; or, perhaps, 
having sailed to it in some other way. Even to this day there 
are still Sicels in Italy ; and it was in this way that the country 
was called Italy, after Italus, a king of the Sicels who had 
that name. Having gone, then, to Sicily with a great host, 
and being victorious in battle over the Sicanians, they com- 
pelled them to remove to the southern and western parts of it, 
and caused the island to be called Sicily, instead of Sicania, 
and occupied the best parts of the land ; having held them, 
after they crossed over, nearly three hundred years before any 
Greeks came into Sicily ; and still, even to this day, they re- 
tain the central and northern parts of the island. There were 
also Phoenicians living * around the whole of Sicily, having 
occupied promontories on the sea-coast, and the small islands 
adjacent, for purposes of trading with the Sicels : but after 
the Greeks sailed to it in great numbers by sea, in addition to 
those already there, they evacuated the greater part of them, 
and lived in Motya, Solois, and Panormus, near the Elymi, 
having united with them, both from confidence in their al- 
liance, and because from that quarter the voyage from Sicily 
to Carthage is shortest. As regards barbarians, then, so many 
of them were there that inhabited Sicily, and in such a 
manner. 

3. Of the Greeksj ni the other hand, some Chalcidians of 
Euboea first sailed ^Ath Thucles as the leader of the colony, 
and founded Naxos, and built the altar to Apollo ^ Archegetes, 

* Or, ** set steadily in that direction/' L e. was favonrable 

■ Or, as Poppo explains it, " cUi ahotU tJie whole island." But the wordf 
immediately following are in favour of the other interpretation. CompaTe 
ch. 85. 2, Kaiirtp vrj<riuiTa9 otnra^ koX thXnTrrov^i diori kv \mploii kiriKalpoi9 
tUri iftpl T^v T\.t\<yn-6vvi\<TOV, 

* " The epithet apx»iy^'''1«» or dpyaylra^^ as the Doriaiw wrote the word, 
was given to Apollo, because the Cnalcidian colony had sailed to Sicily by 
lus direction. See Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. V. ^:*— Arnold* 
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which is now outside the citj, and on which when any deputies 
to the games sail from Sicily, they first sacrifice. Syracuse 
was founded the next year by Archias, of the family of Her- 
cules at Corinth, after he had first expelled the Sicels from 
the island ; on which, being no longer surrounded with wat^r, 
the inner city now stands ; and at a later period the outer one 
also was enclosed within the wall, and became populous. More- 
over, Thucles and the Chalcidians from Naxos set out in the 
fifth year after the founding of Syracuse, and having expelled 
the Sicels by arms, re-settled Leontini, and after it Catana, 
the Catanians themselves having chosen Evarchus as their 
founder. 

4. At the same time Lamis arrived in Sicily with a colony 
from Megara, and after settling in a place beyond the river 
Pantacyas, Trotilus by name, and subsequently removing 
thence, and uniting for a short time with the Chalcidians at 
Leontini, and being driven out by them, he founded Thapsus, 
and then he himself died ; while the rest, being expelled from 
Thapsus, effected a settlement at Megara, called the Hyblaean, 
Hyblo, a Sicel king, having given up the place to them and 
led them in. After inhabiting it two hundred and forty-five 
years, they were expelled from the city and country by Gelo, 
tyrant of Syracuse. Before their expulsion, however, a hun- 
dred years after their settlement, they founded Seliaus, hav- 
ing sent Pamillus for the purpose, who came from Megara, 
their mother-city, and joined them in founding it. Gela, 
again, was founded by Antiphemus from Rhodes, and Enti- 
mus from Crete, who led a common colony, in the forty- 
fifth year after the founding of Syracuse. The name of the 
city was taken from the river Gelas, but the spot where "the 
city," [properly so called,] now stands, and which was first 
fortified, is named ^Lindii. The institutions established 
amongst them were Dorian. Just about a hundred and eight 
years after their own settlement, the Geloans settled Acragas, 
[or Agrigentum,] naming the city from the river Acragas : 
they made Aristonous and Pystilus the leaders of their colony, 
and gave it the institutions of the Geloans. Zancle, again, 
was originally founded from Cuma, the Chalcidian city in the 
country of the Opici, by some freebooters who went there ; 

1 « So named became AntiDhemus and his Rhodian companions had prin- 
dpallj oome from lindus in Ithodes. See Herod. YII. 153. 2." — Arnold. 
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but afterwards a great number went from Chalcis and the rest 
of Euboea, and shared with them in the occupation of the 
land ; its founders being Perieres and Crataemenes, one from 
Cuma, the other from Chalcis. As regards its name» it waa 
at first called Zancle by the Sicels, because the site resembles 
a reaping-hook in figure, and the reaping-hook is called by the 
Sicels zanclon. Afterwards, these settlers were expelled by 
some Samians and other lonians, who landed in Sicily while 
flying from the Medes ; and again, Anaxilas, tyrant of Bhe- 
gium, having not long after expelled the Samians, and 
colonized their country with a mixed population, changed its 
name to Messana, after his own original country. 

5. Himera was founded from Zancle by Euclides, Simns, 
and Saco, and most of those who went to the colony were Chal- 
cidians, though there were also united with them some exiles 
from Syracuse, who had been defeated in a strife of factions — 
the Mylaetidae, as they are called. The language was a mix- 
ture of the Chalcidian and Dorian ; but the Chalcidian were 
the prevailing institutions. Acrae and Casmenae were founded 
by the Syracusans ; Acrss seventy years after Syracuse, and 
CasmenaB nearly twenty years after Acne. Camarina was 
in the first instance founded by the Syracusans, just about a 
hundred and thirty-five years after the building of Syracuse, 
its founders being Dascon and Menecolus. But the Camarinae- 
ans having been driven out after a war by the Syracusans on 
account of their revolting from them, some time after, Hippo- 
crates, tyrant of Gela, having received their territory as a 
ransom for some Syracusan prisoners, himself acting as 
founder, re-settled Camarina. And having again been de* 
populated by Gelo, it was settled for the third time by the 
Geloans. 

6. So many were the nations of Grreeks and barbarians thai 
inhabited Sicily, and such was the size of the island against 
which the Athenians were eager to make an expedition ; be- 
ing desirous (to mention their truest motive) of gaining 
dominion over the whole of it ; but at the same time wishing, 
as a plausible pretext, to succour their own kinsmen, and the 
allies they had gained besides. Above all, they were insti- 
gated by ambassadors from the Segestans, who had come to 
Athens and invoked their aid more earnestly than ever. For 
being borderers of the Selinuntines, they had gone to wai* with 
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th^n on certain questions respecting marriage rights, and for 
some debated territory ; and the Selinuntines, having taken 
the Syracusans for their allies, were pressing them hard with 
hostilities both by land and sea. Consequently the Segestans 
reminded the Athenians of their alliance, which had been 
formed in the time of Laches and of the former war with the 
Leontines, and begged them to send a fleet and assist them ; 
alleging many other things^ and, as the sum and substance of 
all, '* that if the Syracusans should be unpunished for the de- 
population of Leontini, and, by ruining such of the Athenian 
allies as were still left should themselves obtain the whole 
power of Sicily ; there would be danger of their some time or 
other coming with a large force, as Dorians, to the aid of Do- 
rians, on the strength of their connexion 'and, moreover, as 
colonists, to the aid of the Pelopocnesians who had sent them 
out, and so joining in the destruction of the Athenian power. 
It were wise therefore, in concert with the remaining allies, to 
resist the Syracusans; especially as they would themselves 
furnish money sufficient for the war." The Athenians, hearing 
these things in their assemblies from the Segestans and their 
supporters, who were repeatedly alleging them, * passed a de- 
cree on the subject ; sending ambassadors, in the first plac«, to 
see about the money, whether it were already laid up, as they 
asserted, in the treasury and in the temples, and at the same 
time to ascertain what was the state of the war with the Se- 
linuntines. 

7. The ambassadors of the Athenians, then, were thus sent 
to Sicily. The same winter, the Lacedaemonians and their allies, 
except the Corinthians, having made an expedition into the Ar- 
give territory, ravaged a small part of the land, and took some 
jokes of oxen, and carried off some com. They also settled 
the Argive exiles at Ornese ; and having lef^ them a few men 
from the rest of their forces also, and made a truce for- some 
time, on condition of the Omeatse and the Argives not injur- 
ing each other's land, they returned home with their army. 
But the Athenians having come no long time after with thirty 
ships and six hundred heavy-armed, the Argives, in con- 
luuction with the Athenians, taking the field with all their 
force, besieged the men in Orness one day ; but at night, the 

> Or, '* Toted to send," &e., aooordiag to Bekker's and Foppo's reading ol 
if^^m, isftead of iriM^romts. 
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Ktmj haying bivouacked at some distance, thej escaped out of 
it. The next day, the Argives, on finding this, razed Omeae 
and returned, and the Athenians afterwards went home with 
their ships. Moreover, the Athenians took bj sea some of 
their own cavalry, and the Macedonian exiles who were with 
them, to Methone, the country bordering on Macedonia, and 
ravaged the territory of Perdiccas. The Lacedaemonians 
therefore sent to the Chalcidians Thrace-ward, who had a truce 
with the Athenians from one ten days to another, and urged 
them to join Perdiccas in the war ; but they would not. And 
60 the winter ended, and the sixteenth year of this war, of 
which Thucydides wrote the history. 

8. The following summer, as soon as the spring commenced, 
the ambassadors of the Athenians came from Sicily, and the 
Segestans with them, bringing sixty talents of uncoined silver, 
as a month's pay for sixty ships which they were to beg them 
to send. And the Athenians having held an assembly, and 
heard from the Segestans and their own ambassadors a seduc- 
tive and untrue report on the other subjects, and also, with re- 
gard to the money, that it was provided in abundance in the 
temples and the treasury ; they voted to send sixty ships, 
with Alcibiades son of Clinias, Nicias son of Niceratus, and 
Lamachus son of Xenophanes, as commanders, with full 
powers, to assist the Segestans against the Selinuntines, and 
to join in re-founding Leontini, should they gain any advan- 
tage in the war, and to carry out all other measures in Sicily, 
as they should deem best for the Athenians. — On the fifth day 
after this, an assembly was again held, to consider in what 
way the preparations for the ships should be most quickly 
made, and whatever else was wanted by the generals be voted 
them for the expedition. jCgiag then, who had been chosen 
against his will to take the command, and thought that the 
state was not well advised, but, on a trifling and specious pre- 
text, was coveting the whole of Sicily — an arduous design to 
achieve— came forward with a wish to divert the Athenians 
from it, and advised them to the following effect : 

9. " This assembly was, it is true, convened to consider the 
subject of our preparations, namely, in what way we ought to 
make the expedition to Sicily. My opinion, however, is, that 
we ought still to consider this very point, whether it be better 
to send out our ships ; and not on such sbght deliberation ou 
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matters of great moment, at the instigation of aliens, to take 
upon ourselves a war, with which we have nothing to do. 
And yet I, for my own part, receive honour from such a 
policy, and have less fear than others for my own personal 
safety: (though I consider that man to be an equally good 
citizen who takes some forethought both for his person and 
his property ; for such a man would, for his own sake, be most 
desirous that his country also should prosper :) nevertheless, 
neither aforetime have I ever spoken contrary to my con- 
victions, for the sake of being honoured above others, nor 
will I now, but as I think best, so will I speak. And though 
against your inclinatioAS my words would be powerless, should 
I advise you to keep what you have, and not expose your 
present possessions to danger for things which are uncertain 
and future ; yet that neither are you timely in your haste, nor 
the objects of your ambition easy to attain, on these points I 
will give you instruction. 

10. " I say then, that you wish, though leaving many 
enemies behind you here, to bring hither fresh ones besides, 
by sailing there. And you fancy, perhaps, that the treaty 
that has been made by you affords some ground of confidence. 
But though, as long as you remain quiet, that will, indeed, 
be a treaty — in name, (for to this condition have certain per- 
sons here and amongst your enemies brought it by their in- 
trigues,) yet if we are ever defeated with any considerable 
force, those who hate us will quickly make an attack upon us ; 
seeing, in the first place, that the arrangement was made of 
necessity by them, under circumstances of disaster, and of 
greater discredit- to them than to us ; and, secondly, that in 
this very arrangement we have many subjects open to debate. 
There are some, too, who have not yet acceded even to this 
composition, such as it is, and those not the least powerful 
states ; but some of them are at war with us downright, and, 
in the case of others, because the Lacedaemonians remain 
quiet at present, they too are restrained by truces from one 
ten days to another. But probably, if they should find our 
power divided, (which we are now so anxious to bring about,) 
they would with all their might attack us, in conjunction with 
the Siceliots, whose alliance they would in time past have 
Talued ^ most highly. Every one therefore ought to look tc 
> laterally, " above many things." Compare I. 33. 
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thifl» and not presume to run risks with a state so tinsettledi 
and to grasp at another empire before we have secured the 
one we have ; seeing that the Chalcidians Thrace-ward, though 
they have revolted from us so many years, are still unsub- 
dued ; and there are some others on the different coasts of the 
mainland who jield us but a doubtful obedience. And so 
we are quick to succour the Segestans, who are our allies, for- 
sooth, as "being injured ; but on those by whose revolt we have 
ourselves long ago been injured, we still defer to av^ige our- 
selves. 

11. " And yet the latter, if subdued, might be kept in sub- 
jection by us ; but the former, even if we conquered them, we 
should hardly be able to govern, so far off and so numerous as 
they are. But it is folly to go against men whom we could 
not keep under, if we conquered them ; while, if we did not 
succeed in the attempt, we should not be in the same position 
as we were before making it. Again, regarding the present 
condition of the Siceliots, they appear to me even still less 
likely to be formidable to us, if the Sjrracusans should have 
dominion over them ; that supposition with which the Seges- 
tans especially try to frighten us. For at present they might, 
perhaps, come hither as separate states, to oblige the Lacedee- 
monians ; but in the other case, it is not likely that they 
should undertake the expedition, empire against empire: for 
in the same manner as they, in conjunction with the Lacedae- 
monians, had taken away ours, it is probable that they would 
have their own taken away by the same Peloponnesians, * and 
by the same principle. And the Greeks in those parts would be 
most in awe of us, if we did not go there af all; and next to 
that, if after making a demonstration of our power we re- 
tired in a short time : but if we should meet with any reverse, 
they would very quickly despise us, and attack us in concert 
with our enemies here. For we all know that what is farthest 
off is most admired, and what gives the least room for having 
its fame tested. And this has at present been your case, 
Athenians, with reference to the Lacedeemonians and their 
allies 5 from having, contrary to your expectation, gained the 
advantage over them, (comparing your present position with 
the fears you at first entertained,) .you have despised them, 

* i. e. their wish to rescue the dtiet from the yoke of Syncue, M taey 
had done from that of Athene 
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ani^ are now desiring the conquest of Sicilj. You ought not, 
hcwever, to be elated through the misfortunes of your adver- 
saries, but then onlj to feel confident when you have mastered 
their spirits ; nor should you think that the Lacedsemonians 
are doing ought but considering, in consequence of their dis- 
grace, in what way they may even now, if possible, overthrow 
us, and bring their own discredit to a happy termination ; 
especially as they have studied a reputation for bravery, as a 
thing of the greatest importance, and for the greatest length of 
time. So that our great struggle will be, if we are wise, not 
for the Segestans in Sicily, men who are barbarians, but that 
we may vigorously guard against a state which is plotting 
against us ^by the spread of oligarchical principles. 

12. "We ought to remember, too, that we have but lately 
recovered a little from a great pestilence and war, so as to be 
somewhat recruited botii in our property and persons ; and 
that it is but fair for us to expend these here at home, on our- 
selves, and not on these exiles who are begging your aid; 
whose interest it is to utter specious falsehoods, and contend- 
ing at their neighbours' risk, while they themselves only con- 
tribute words, either to show no proper gratitude if they suc- 
ceed, or if in any instance they fail, to ruin their friends along 
with them. And if there be any one who is pleased at being 
appointed to command, and therefore urges you to make the 
expedition, looking to his own interest alone, (especially as he 
is yet too young for office,) in order that while he is admired, 
for his horse-keeping, he may also receive frcan his appoint- 
ment some benefit op the score of expense ; do not, either, allow 
that man to exhibit his own individual splendour at the peril 
of the state ; but consider that such men injure the public in- 
terests, while they squander their private possessions i and that 
this is a business of great importance, and not one for a young 
man to deliberate upon, and rashly to take in hand.. 

13. "I am alarmed, indeed, when I see such characters sit- 
ting here at present by the side of that same individual, in 
compliance with his bidding ; and in return X bid the older 
men— whichever of them may have one of those characters 
eitting by him — not to be put down through shame, in order 
to avoid being thought a coward if he should not vote for gohig 

* Or, as Arnold renderg it, " in tbjB wvy. of oligaiiphy;" i e.. threatemng 
OS, not with the loss of our oonquesto^ b^t with a change of government. 

2c 
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to war ; nor, as their opponents themselves might feel, to be 
madly enamoured of what they do not possess ; being con- 
vinced that in very few things do men succeed through desires, 
but in very many through forethought ; but in behalf of their 
country, as exposing itself to the greatest danger it has ever 
done, to give their support to the opposite side, and vote that 
the Siceliots keep the same boundaries with respect to us as at 
present — boundaries with which no one can find fault — namely, 
the Ionian Sea, if one sail along shore ; and the Sicilian, if one 
cross the open deep ; and that while they enjoy their own pos- 
sessions, they shall also settle their own quarrels : and that we 
tell the Segestans in particular, that since they went to war with 
the Selinuntines in the first instance without consulting the 
Athenians, they may also make peace with them by them- 
selves : and that we do not in future make alliance, as we have 
been accustomed, with men whom we shall assist when they 
are unfortunate, and when we ask assistance ourselves, shsdl 
not obtain it. 

14. "And do you, Prytanis, if you think it your duty to care 
for the state, and if you wish to show yourself a good citizen, 
put this to the vote, and take a second time the opinion of the 
Athenians ; reflecting, if you feel afraid to move the question 
again, that the violation of the law would not, with so many 
abettors, involve any guilt ; but that you would be acting as a 
physician to the state, when it had taken bad counsel ; and 
that good government consists in this, — for a man to do his 
country as much good as possible, or, at least, to do it volun- 
tarily no harm." 

15. To thi^efii^ct spoke Nicias. Of the Athenians, the 
greater part who came forward advised making the expedition, 
and not annulling what had been decreed ; though there were 
some also who spoke against it. But the man who most earn- 
estly recommended the expedition was Aicibiades son of 
Clinias, who at once wished to thwart Nicias — ^both as being 
in other respects opposed to him in politics, and because he had 
alluded to him in a disparaging manner — and was most anxious 
to take the command, and hoped by that means to reduce Sicily 
and Carthage, and at the same time, in consequence of hia 
•uccese, to promote his own private interests in point of fao^iL^ 
and wealth. For, being held in high repute by the citizensi 
be indulged bis inclinations on too large a scale for his exist- 
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ing means, with regard to keeping horges, and all other ex- 
penses. And this too was what afterwards mainlj caused 
the destruction of the Athenian state. For being alarmed at the 
extent of his disr^ard for the laws in his own person, with 
respect to his mode of life, and of his designs in the measures he 
severally undertook, in whatever business he might be engaged, 
the greater part of the people became his enemies on the belief of 
his aiming at tyranny ; and though in his public capacity he 
conducted the war most ablvj yet being severally offended 
arhis habits in his private lite, and committing the adminis- 
tration to others, after no long interval they brought their 
country to ruin. However, at that time he came forward, 
and advised the Athenians as follows : 

16. " It is both ^ befitting, Athenians, for me, more than 
others, to enjoy command, (for with this topic must I com- 
mence my speech, since Cleon has attacked me upon it,) and 
at the same time, I deem myself worthy of it. For those 
things about which ^I am so assailed with clamour, confer 
honour on my ancestors and myself, and benefit on my country 
at the same time. For the Greeks considered our state to be 
greater than they had ever done, even beyond its actual power, 
through the splendour of my display as its deputy to the Olympic 
games ; (whereas they hoped before that it had been exhausted 
by the war ;) inasmuch as I entered seven chariots — a number 
which no private individual had ever yet entered — and gained 
the first prize, and was second and fourth, and provided every 
thing else in a style worthy of my victory. For according to 
the usual view of them, such things are a subject of honour ; 
while, from the practice of them, an idea of power is also 
formed. And again, whatever distinction I gain at home by 
my 'exhibitions of choruses, or in any other way, it is naturally 
envied by my fellow-citizens, but for foreigners * this too has 
an appearance of power. And this is no useless folly, when a 

* "irpo<rnicti /loi, * on account of my wealth, birth, and majrnifioent ex- 
peoditiure ;' aj^iov iifia vo/ui|^« civai, * on account of my personiu worth and 
tried services. ' " — Arnold 

* Or, to use a more colloquial expression, ** cried out against." 

' On the whole «ubiect of the xopnyiai, see Bockh Public £oon. of Athens, 
▼oL iL p. 207, Eng. Trans. 

* Arnold translates this, — and Bloomfield borrows his version, — ** thi« ap> 
pears to be even strength :** but the position of the xai seems to me tf> be 
moompatible witL such a sense ; reading, as they both do a0Ti}, indtead of 
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man benefits at bis own costs, not bimself only, but biscountrj 
also. Nor is it unfair for one wbo prides bimself on bis own 
prosperity, to refuse to be on an equality witb tbe mass ; since 
in tbe same way be wbo is unfortunate shares &is calamitiea 
witb no one else. But as we are not courted wben in ad- 
versity, by tbe same rule let a man also submit to be sligbted 
by tbe prosperous ; or let bim treat the unfortunate as on an 
equal footing, [wben be is in prosperity,] and so claim tbe like 
treatment in return, [wben be is bimself in adversity]. I know, 
however, that men in such circumstances, and M who ever 
surpassed others in splendour of any kind, though disliked in 
their own life-time, most of all in their dealings with their 
equals, and then with the rest of tbe world also, have yet left to 
some of those who came after them a desire to claim connexion 
with them, even where there were no grounds for it ; and a 
subject for glorying to the country they belonged to, not as for 
aliens, or offenders, but as for countrymen, wbo had achieved 
glorious things. And in my case, who aim at such things, and 
am theirefore in private assailed with clamour, consider^ witb 
regard to public affairs, whether I administer them in a man- 
ner inferior to any one else, or not. For having united the mo8t__ 
powerful states of the Peloponnese, without any great danger 
or expense to you, I brought tbe Lacedaemonians to a single 
day's struggle for their all at Mantinea ; in consequence oi 
which, although they wem victorious in the battle, they do 
not ever now feel any firm confidence in themselves. 

17. "In this way, then, djd my youth and preternatural 
folly, as it is thought, deal with the power of the Feloponne- 
sians by means of suitable arguments ; and, ^ gaining credit by 
my vehemence, obtained their assent. And now too be not 
ufiaid of it ; but while I am still in the fiower of it, and 
Nicias appears fortunate, avail yourselves fully of the services 
of each of us. 4^nd lyitb regard to the expedition to Sicily, 
change not your detennination from an idea that it would be 
undertaken against ^ great power. For it is only with a 
mixed rabble that its cities are populous ; and they easily ad- 
mit changes in their government, and adopt new ones. And 
for this reason no one is furnished, as though in behalf of his 
9wn country, either with arms for f be person, or with ordinary 

} For o^igf |dp4^ f4 Ulterpietkfig thjf lepte^ce, see Foppo*s no^ 
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^resources, as regards the country; but wliaterer each one 
thinks that he can get from the people, either by persuading 
them through his oratory, or by factious measures, and will so 
find a home in another land, in case of his not being success- 
ful, with that he provides himself. It4s-«6t-Hkely, then, that 
a populace of, such a character jhould.. either listen to any 
counsel with one hear^ <5r apply themselves to action in com- 
mon : but they would s e v erallj p s i de w 1th whatever was said to 
please them ; especially if they are torn by factions, as we 
hear. Again, with regard to heavy-armed troops, neither 
have the Siceliots so many as are boasted of, nor did the rest of 
the Greeks prove so numerous as they severally reckoned 
themselves ; but Greece had very much misstated them, and 
was with difficulty equipped witii them in sufficient numbers 
cm the outbreak of this war. The states in those parts, then, 
from what I learn by report, are of this character, and still 
more easy to deal with — ^for we shall have many barbarians, 
who from hatred of the Syracusans will join us in attacking 
them — and those here will not prove an obstacle, if you take 
a right view of the matter. For our fathers had these very 
men, whom they say you would leave behind you in hostility 

^ Ta ivrn x^P^ — KaratrKivalvJ] " Tim would refer not onl^ to public 
works for the defence of the country, such as forts, or the fortifications of 
the citv itself, hut to what we should call ordinary improTements, such as 
roads, bridges, &c., and perhaps ornamental building, whether temples or 
theatres." — Arnold. I cannot but think that in addition to these objects of 
expenditure, if not before them all, reference is made to the slaves, cattle, 
ana implements, with which the land ought to be stocked, but was not, in 
consequence of Ihe unsettled state of the country. As o6dci« seems to refer to 
indivtdual»f not to states, in the preceding clause, it would naturally refer to 
them in this also ; as iKavro^ also does in the following sentence. And witii 
regard to this Bonification of Karao-ictvii, it is one which both the noun and 
the yerb fbrmed from it repeatedly conyey in Xenophon's political and 
economical treatises ; e. g. De Vectigalibus, IV. 11, lhr»ff Oapcovtn tv fikv 
Z^i nrXiiirrovt dvOpA^ow iiri tA dpyvpia dymfiev, Oapaovrrtv ii KUTaaKiv 
aj^AfuBa ly abrdit. And again, 41, El tk rivcv ah ^tovvrai^ uii fiaraia 
Aw yivoiTO Aim} h KoravKtvii, «l 'WoKtiiov iytpdilfi—ri yiip 6h cU iroktiiop 
tcTfj/ia x/><t<r(/iui»Tcpoy dpdpdtirttv. And in the same way, Thucydides himself 
uses the yerb particularly with reference to slayes, as though they formed the 
chief stock in the country, in another speech which he puts into the mouth 
of Alcibiades ; ch. 91. 7t OU Tt ydp p X**P^ KortaKivairrait tSi -roWd 
m-pd* bfiat, rd fikv Xii^/yra tSl ff abronaraf 9^». I think therefore that 
In the present passage also by the expression ThivT^ X<»P? vofitfioiv Ka-ra- 
iTJccvoit he means me different parts of an agricultiuru property, and more 
cntedaUy the dayes, which formed the most yaluable and important part, 
while a country was in a peaceful and prosperous condition ; but one so 
likely to be lost in a period of war and reyolntion, that the Siceliots, accord- 
ing to the yiew of their unsettled state which Alcibiades here gives, woaid 
kaye very little induoement to invest their money in them. 
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when saUing there, and the Mede beside, as their enemies ; 
and still thej won their empire ; though strong in nothing else 
but the superiority of their fleet. And as things stand now, 
never yet were the Peloponnesians more h opeless with regard: 
to us : "Sfid even'iTChey are ever so conddent, for invading our 
cfoQntty indeed they are strong enough, even though we do 
not undertake the expedition ; but wi& their naval force they 
cannot hurt u^, [though we do undertake it ;J for we Have 

a fleet left behind that is a match for them. ~ 

18. '* On what reasonable argument, then, could we ourselves 
shrink from it ; or on what plea addressed to our allies there 
'jould we refuse to succour them ? F or since Wft h^Tf ftptAr^l 
into league with them, we ought to assist th em, and not to ob« 
ject that theytoo have not assistea us. For we united them with 
us, not that t h ey migh t come here to-help us in their turn, but 
that by annoying our enemies there they might prevent their 
coming here to attack us. And it is in this way that empire 
has been won, both by us and and by all others who have en- 
joyed it ; I mean, by readily taking part with those barbari- 
ans or Greeks who from time to time called them to their aid ; 
since if all should remain quiet, or ^ nicely choose whom they 
ought to assist ; we should make but slight additions to it, 
but should rather run a risk of losing even what it now is. 
For men do not only defend themselves against a^superior 
when he has attacked them, but also strike the first blow, to 
prevent his attacking them. And it is not possible for us to 
portion out exactly how far we wish to hold dominion ; but 
since we are in our present position, we must form designs 
against some, and not give up others ; because we siiould be 
subjected to the rule of another party, if we did not ourselves 
rule over others. Nor must you take the same view of quiet 
as the rest of the world, unless you will also receive fresh in- 
stitutions assimilating to theirs. Considecinga^tben^ that we. 
shall rather aggrandize our possessions here, if we go in quest 
of those there, let us make tiie expeditioB t that we may both_ 
prostrate the pride of the Peloponnesians, byT)erng seen, re- 
gardless of present peace, to sail even against Sicily ; and at 
the same time, by either ruling, as we most probably shall, 
over the whole of Greece, through being joined by those there, 
or at any rate by injuring the SyracUsans, by which both 

^ Or, <<make diitinctiom of nice in choosinff/' te ; ^oooardrng w ^ 
reading <^v\oKpi¥oXt¥, wluch Foppo, OoUer, «aa Blo(¥ioQel4 sdi^ 
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imnelTed and our allies will be benefitedJ And as for Sdcu- 
rity, wb^her for remaining there, in oade of anj success, or 
for returning, our fleet ¥riU provide us with it : for by sea we 
shall be superior to all the Siceliots put together. And let not 
the non*interfering policy which Nicias recommends in his 
speeches, nor his setting the young against the old, divert you 
from your purpose ; but acUug in your usual order, just as 
our fathers^ by consulting young with old, raised the state to 
ks present height, do ye now too, in the same manner, endea- 
vour to advance it ; being convinced that youth and old age 
can do nothing without each other ; but that the period of 
levity, and of mid-age, and of extreme preciseness, will have 
most power when joined together ; and that the state, if it re- 
main quiet, will be worn out on itself, like any thing else, and 
its skill in every thing grow dull ; while by entering into con- 
test it will continually gain fresh. experience, and will find 
self-defence habitual to it, not in word, but rather in deed. 
My decided opinion then is, that I think a state of no inactive 
character would most quickly be ruined by a change to inac- 
tivity ; and that those men live most securely, who regulate 
their aflairs in accordance with their existing habits and insti- 
tutions, even thongh they may be of an inferior character, 
with the least variation." 

19. To this effect spoke Alcibiades. When the Athenians had 
heard him and the Segestans and some Leontine exiles, who, 
coming forward, begged and entreated them to assist them, re- 
minding them of their oaths, tbe^ wer« much more eager for 
thft^ ftTjj^jl^|l(Mi than before. So Nicias, perceiving that he 
could not now turn them from it by the same arguments as he 
had used before, but flight porbap^ change their purpose by 
the amount of armament, if he should command a numerous 
oi re Iv be prepared ; he ua me forward again, and addressed 
them iEis follows : 

20. " Since I see you, Athenians, altogether bent on making 
the expedition, may these things turn out as we wish : at the 
present time, however, I will declare to you what my opinion 
is. We are about to go then, as I learn from report, against 
cities which are great, and not subject one to another, or in 
want of a change, like that by which men would gladly p^iss 
from a state of violent slavery to an easier condition instead 

f it ; which will reasonably refuse to accept our dominion 
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instead of fireedom» and are many in nomber, considering that 
Ihej are in one island, even those of Greek origin. For be- 
sides Naxos and Catana, which I expect will side with us on 
the strength of their connexion with Leontini, there are seven 
others, and those equipped with every thing in a style just 
agreeing with our own power, and most of all, those against 
which we are more especially sailing, namely, Selinus aod 
Syracuse. For there are in them ma ny heavy-arm ed, an d 
bowmen, and dartmen, with many triremes, and crowds to 
man thcnn. They have money too, partly in private iun3»] 
and partly in the temples also at Sdinus ; while the Syra- 
cusans have also first-fruits paid them by certain barbarian 
tribes. But what they most of all excel us in is, that they possesr 
many horses, and use com of native growth, and not imported 
21. ** Against such a power then we require, not only * a 
marine and inefficient armament, but that a large Iand"fer6e 
also should sail with lis, if we are to achieve any thing suitable 
to our design, and are not to be shut out from the land by nu- 
merous cavalry ; especially should the cities league together 
in their fear, and none but the Segestans be our friends, 
and furnish us with horse, wherewith to defend ourselves. 
But it were disgraceful to return by compulsion, or to send for 
fresh supplies afterwards, through having inconsiderately 
formed our plans at first On &e contrary, we must go 
against them with sufficient forces, knowing that we are about 
to sail far from our own country, and not on an expedition of 
the same kind as when you have gone at different times, in 
the character of allies, against any of your subjects in these 
parts, where supplies of additional necessaries were easily ob- 
tained from the friendly territory ; but departing to a land al- 
together alien to you, from which for ^ as many as four months 
in the winter it is not easy for a messenger to come here. 

* vavTiK^ff Kal ifia^Xov vTfianm^,'] i, e, a force oonsfsting cml^of the <few 
fighting men on board the sbips. Or even If the seanieK tJienuielTeg were joined 
with them, yet their want of arms and training for land aerrfce woiild ren- 
der them a very inefficient and weak force against the troops of Syraonsei OH 
ghore, however efficient they might be on their own element. 

* un>f&¥f oitik rtvadpmv.] I cannot at all agree with Foppo^s remarlc 
" Ovdi insolentius tngectom comyy. 4yytKop pt^tiov IX6eTv jnngendnm est," 
That would certainly sive a suitable ana more easy sense to the passcura, but 
if ^e position in wmch oM stands in the great minority of the MSa., and 
which Toppo himself retains, be the correct one, H seems impossible that jft 
dionld qualify any other worf than r$vvApm¥\ a«4 ia th*t «4ia it> frn» fp 
pears to be wliat is horo sttnkoted to i|. 
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22. '^ I think therefore that we poght to tft^^ many ti^otry, 
armed, both of our own and of our allies, whethe r those wh o 
are subject to us, or anj in the I^eloponnese that we may be 
able eithef to prevail upon by argume nt, or to taEe Into our pay ; 
many bowmen also and slingWH, 1 6 'o9ef resistance to the Si- 
cilian horse ; and that in slup9 we should b^Ye a Tery decided 
siq>eriority, in order that we may the more easily bring in 
what is necessary : while we take our corn from home also 
in merchant vessels, namely, wheat and parched barley, with 
bakers from the mills, compelled, in proportion to their num* 
hers, to serve for pay ; that should we any where be detained 
by stress of weather^ the force may have provisions ; (for so 
numerous as it is, it will not be one for every city to receive.) 
All other things too we must provide, as far as we can, and 
not depend upon others ; but, most of all, we must take from 
home a^ much money as possible. For as for that of the Se- 
gestans, which is asserted to be there in' readiness, believe 
that it is in the way of assertion, more than in any other way, 
that it will be ready 

23. " For supposing us to go hence, not only provided on a 
scale equal to the enemy, (^ excepting, at least, their heavy- 
armed fighting force,) but even surpassing them in all re- 
spects ; yet scarcely even then shall we ba able to subdue that 
country, and to save this. Indeed we must consider that we 
are going to foun d a city amongst aliens and enemies ; and 
such men must either, the flrst day th«y land, be at once mas- 
ters of the country, or know that if tbey fftil to do po, they 
will find every thing opposed to tbewt Fop myndf theni 
being afraid of this, and knowing that on inany points we 
must take good counsel, and on still more have good luck, 
(and that is difficult for such as are but men,) I wish to sail 
from home committing myself as little as possible to fortune, 
9nd secured against failure by our preparatiops, f^qcording to 

» Jip <M KaX <iW0«i' <rTTO|/,l 4n|o}cl tlMl^ ^% fol <r^ »m would be « 
beUar vea4ing : but there is no neoeasiiy at all lor suoh a change, if the article 
1)6 takei) 83 oqly cUstiiigulslmff the c^» of provisions here spoken of fron^ 
linother. viz. U^ com v^ej tjpolp with d}ei|i, ^ opposition to that which the^ 
would get in Sicfly. a^d which is mei^iioi^ed i^ t^e "words immediately prgr 
fedin^tira jcal rd liftT^uaidov i<rico/uu|^fie9a. 

* "because as on the one nand it was impossible for the Athenian expe- 
dition to match the Sjrracusmi in£»ntry in pomt of nnmbeis, so on the other 
llgnd they werp so superior in discipline, thl^t ^rm with ft flpe»t Uisfmty 9f 
tWaJMfll ikiff were Mf ftbj^ tp «^ wiH^ tbCTaf*'»4rwtt / 
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all reasonable hopes. For this I consider to be at once most 
safe for the state at large, and conducive to the presenration 
of us who will go on the expedition. But if any one think 

j)jjierwi8e> I resign the command to him." 

^ 24. Thus much spoke Nicias, thinking that he should 
either deter the Athenians hj the vast scale of his measures, 
or that if he were compelled to join the expedition, he should 
in this way sail on it most safely. They, however, had not 
their desire for the voyage taken from them by the burden- 
some nature of the preparations, but were much more eager 
for it than ever ; and the result proved just contrary to what 
he had expected $ for it was thought that he had given them 
good advice^ and that now certfldnly they would have even 
abundant assurance of success. And so all alike were seized 
with a longing to go on the expedition : the elder, from a belief 
that'lhey should either subdue the places against which they 
were about to sail, or that a large force would meet with no 
misfortune : those in the prime of life, from a desire of foreign 
sights and spectacles, and because they were in good hope of 
returning safe from it : the mass of the people and of the sol- 
diery, from thinking that they should both make money at 
present, and gain additional power, from which an unfsdling 
fund for pay would be obtained. So that owing to the excessive 
desire of the majority for the measure, even if any one were not 
pleased with it, he was afraid that by voting against it he might 
appear ill-affeeted to the state, and therefore held his pea ce. 

25, At last one of the Athenians caiiiD ibrward, and callmg 
on Nicias, said that he ought not to make excuses and to pro- 
crastinate, but to say now before them all, what forces the 
Athenians should vote him. H e then, though relucta ntly, 
said that he would deliberate more leisurely on the question, in 
concert with his collei^ues : as far, however, as he saw at pre- 
sent, they should not sail with less than a hundred triremes, 
(as many of the Athenian ships as might be thought fit would 
carry the heavy infantry, while others must be sent for frt)m 
the allies,) with not fewer than five thousand heavy-armed in 
all, of the Athenians and the allies, and even more, if at all 
possible ; and that ^they would get ready and take with them 

* i e. accordinff to Arnold's explanatton, *< thej, indudhiff himidi; who 
was to comroand the expedition : " according to Haack's and foppo's, NiciM 
himself and his colleagues. The latter seems he more natural of the two. 
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the rest of the armament in proportion, both archers from 
home and from Crete, slingers, and whatever else should be 
thought proper. 

26. The Athenians, after hearing him, immediately voted 
that the generals should be invested with full powers to make 
arrangements, both concerning the number of troops, and 
every thing connected with the whole expedition, as they might 
judge to be best for Athens. After this, the preparations began 
to be made ; and they both sent to the allies, and drew up their 
muster-rolls at home. The city had lately recovered itself from 
the plague, and from continued hostilities, as regarded both 
the number of young men who had grown up, and the accu- 
mulation of money in consequence of the truce ; so that every 
thing was the more easily provided. And thus they were en- 
gag^ in preparations. 

27. In the mean time, of all the stcme Mercuries in the city ^ 
of Athens, (they are, according to the fashion of the country, 
those well-known square figures, numerous both in private 
and sacred door- ways,) the greater part had their faces muti- 
lated in one night. The perpetrators of this offence were known 
to iu)"onr J 1nrt search was made for them, with great rewards 
for information offered at tlie public expense. Moreover, 
the people voted, that if any one knew any other act of impiety 
to have been committed, whoever wished, whether citizen, 
alien, or slave, should without fear give information of it. 
And they took the matter up more seriously ^ than it deserved ; 
for it was considered to be an omen of the expedition, and also 
to have been done on the strength of a conspiracy for bring- 
ing about a revolution, and for putting down the democracy. 

28. Information therefore was given by some naturalized 
aliens, and slaves who were in personal attendance on their 
masters, though not at all respecting the Mercurias, yet of 
certain mutilations of other images which had before been per- 
petrated by some young men in a drunken frolic : and, more- 
over, that in certain private houses the mysteries were celebrated 
in mockery. In this charge they implicated Alcibiades ; and 
those took it up who were most hostile to him, as being an ob- 
stacle to their own taking the permanent lead of the people. 

^ Or the comparatiYe may, perhaps, mean ''more seriously than they 
wocdd have done under other circumstances." Or it may be used here, as in 
Other places, ^th a force scarcely ^^tio^uiahable from t^t of *^ i^ntiTS^ 
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Thinking therefore, that if they expelled him, thej would have 
the first place, they magnified the basiness, and raised an out 
crj, to the effect that ^th the affair of the mysteries and the 
mutilation of the Mercuries had been done for the abolition of 
democracy ; and that there was none of all these things that 
had been executed without his assistance : alleging in proof of 
the assertion his general contempt for the law m his personal 
habits, so opposed to the spirit of democracy. 

29. He at once defended himself against these charges, and 
was ready to submit to trial, as to his being guilty of any of 
these things, before going on the expedition, (for by this time 
all things necessary for the armament had been prorided,) and 
if he had done any of these things, he was willing to be pun- 
ished ; bat if he were acquitted, to take the command. He 
protested, too, that they should not listen to slanders against 
him in his absence, but put him to death at once if he were 
guilty ; and that it was more prudent not to send him out at 
the head of so large an armament, with such an accusation 
attaching to him, before they had decided the question. But 
his enemies being afraid of the army, lest he should have its 
good wishes, 1" at once brought to trial ; and lest the people 
should relent, who courted him, because for his sake the Ar- 
gives and some of the Mantineans were joining in the expe- 
dition ; they wished to put it off, and earnestly dissuaded the 
measure, by bringing forward other orators, who urged that at 
present he should sail, and not delay the departure of the army, 
but should on his return take his trial within such a number 
of days as might be appointed. For they wished to have him 
§fiU^ fyf, j^ brPQglit home for trial on a graver charge, which 
they (Bould mora easily get iip in bis absence. Accordingly it 
was resolred that Alcibiades should 8«4U 

80, After this, when it was now midsummer, the departure 
for Sicily took place. Now to tbd greater part of the allies, 
with the provisioii ships, and the smaller craft, and all the 
other vessels that accompanied them, orders had before been 
given to muster at C3orcyra9 with a view to their crossing the 
Ionian Sea in a body from that place to the lapyglan foreland* 
But the Athenians themselves, and such of the allies as were 
present, went down to the PiraBus on an appointed day, as soon 
ts it w«s light» mi proceeded to man their ships for the purpoae 
of puttifif out to 9(^ Tk^ wbote mnllitttde too^ (sotosp 
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that was in the city, both of citizens and foreigners, jyentjdowA. 
with them. The natives accompanied, respectively, those who 
belonged to them, whether friends, kinsmen, or sons; and 
wen t at once with hope and with lamentations ^ w ith hope, 
that they wouM attain what il^ey went for ; but with lament- 
ation, as doubtful if they should ever again see their friends, 
when they remembered on how long a voyage they were set- 
ting out from their country. At the present time too, when 
they were now to take leave of each other on a perilous un- 
dertaking, the thought of the^dapjgera struck thptn mf^rA 
forcibly th an v^n they 'were voting for the expeditio n : 
though, nevertheless, they were cheered by the sight of their 
present strength, through the numbers of each part of the 
armament which they beheld. As to the foreigners, and the 
rest of the multitude, they went to see the sight, as that of an 
enterprise worthy of their notice, and surpassing belief. 

31. This armament which ^ first sailed out, going from a, 
single city, and consisting of a Grecian force, jyas the roost/ ^ 
costly and splen flid of all up to that t ime. Yet in number of 
ships and of heavy-armea, tHat against Epidaurus under 
Pericles, and the same when going against Potidsea under 
Hagnon, was not inferior to this : for there were in it four 
thousand heavy-armed of the Athenians themselves, three 
hundred horse, and a hundred triremes, with fifty of the 
I^bians and Chians, while many allies besides joined in the 
expedition. But they were despatched on a short voyage and 
with scanty preparation : whereas this expedition started with 
the expectation of its being a long one, and was equipped for 
both kinds of service, whichever might be required, with 
ships and land forces at the same time. The fleet was elabor- 
ately fitted out, at great expense both on the part of the cap- 
tains and of the state. For the treasury gave a drachma a 
day to each seaman, and furnished empty vessels, sixty fast 
sailers and forty transports ; while the captains provided the 
best crews for them, and gave gratuities in addition to the pay 

> irapaaKtvli aVrri irpdiTti.'] I naye followed GoUer's and Arnold's inter- 
pretation of these words in preference to that of Foppo, who joins trpAi-n 
with voXirreXecrr^Tti di^, and rendeis the passaffe thus : ** hic enim fiiit 
apparatus primns sunrptuosissinins profectus ; " which appears to imply that 
there could be more than one expedition that was the most costly of all up to 
that time. — Unless " primus " is intended by him to express quiuity, and not 
time ; which does not seem probaUe. 
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from t.:e treasury, to the ^thranit<B^ and to the petty officers ; 
luid made use besides of expensive ensigns and equipments ; 
each one of them being in the highest degree desirous that 
his own ship should excel most in beauty and fast sailing. 
The land forces, on the other hand, were selected from the best 
muster-rolls, and vied with each other iir^eat attention to 
their arms and personal accoutrements. ^ The consequence 
was, that there was at once a rivalry amotlgst themselves, m 
the arm of the service to which they were severally appointed ; 
and • that w ith t he rest of the Greeks it was imaginea ib'IBe a 
display of power and resources, rather than an arm niiieiit' 
raised' Bgaiust au " enemy.' ) For if any one had reckoned the 
pul5n5~efpendilure of the state, and the private outlay of in- 
dividuals ; with regard to the state, what sums it had already 
spent upon it, and what it was sending out in the hands of the 
generals ; and with regard to individuals, what each had laid 
out on his personal equipment, and, in the case of a captain, on 
his ship, with what he was likely to lay out still ; and, more- 
over, what it was probable that every one had provided, in- 
dependently of his pay from the treasury, towards the expenses 
of a voyage expected to be so long ; and what each soldier or 
trader took with him for the purpose of exchange ; [if all 
these sums, I say, had been calculated,] it would have been 
found that many talents in all were being taken out of the city. 
And the expedition was no less celebrated through men's 
astonishment at its boldness, and the splendour of its appear- 
ance, than for the superiority orihe armament, compart wtEIT 
those whom they were going to attack ; and from the frnfr^f 
its being the longest passage from their own country that had 
hitherto been underts^en, and with the greatest hope of future 
advantages in comparison with their preaent^means^ 

32. Now when the ships were manned, and every thing 
was put on board that they meant to set sail with, silence 
was proclaimed by trumpet, and they offered the prayers 
which are usual before putting out to sea ; not ship by ship 
singly, but all together, responding to a herald ; having mixed 

> 0/»av£Ta<«,] i. e. the highest of the three banks of rowers in a trireme, 
whose labour was greater in proportion to the greater length of the oars they 
worked. Goller supposes bmnpuriaiv in this passage to signify " the serrants 
of the sailors/' ana Poppo agrees with him, if tiae text be allowed to be 
sound. I have foUovM Arnold's interpretation. See his note on tht 
pnssage. 
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bowls of wine through the whole armament, and both seamen 
and their officers making oblations with gold and silver goblets. 
They were joined also in their prayers by the rest of the mul- 
titude on shore, both the citizens and whoever else was there 
that wished them well. When they had sung their hymn, 
and finished their libations, they weighed anchor ; and having 
at first sailed out in a column, they then raced each other as 
far as iEgina. And thus they hastened to reach Corcyra, 
where the remaining force of the allies was also assembling. 

Now tidings of the expedition were brought to Sjrracuse from 
many quarters, but for a long time received no credit at all. 
Nay, even when an assembly was held on the subject, both by 
others were speeches to the following effect delivered, (some 
believing the report of the Athenian expedition, while some 
contradicted it,) and Hermocrates, the so n ci Hermon, coming 
forward to them, fron^ a conviction that h6 h&d flticurate Ikf- 
formation on the subject, addressed to them the following 
advice: 

33. ** I shall, perhaps, appear to you, as some others have 
done, to speak what is incredible concerning the reality of the 
expedition that is coming against us : and I know that those 
who either make statements, or bring reports, which do not 
seem to be credible, not only fail to convince, but are also 
thought to be foolish. Nevertheless I will not, through fear of 
this, hold my tongue when the state is in danger, since I am 
myself at any rate p^suaded that I speak with more cer- 
tain knowledge than others. For the Athenians, much as you 
are surpusiSd at it, have set out against us with a large force 
both for sea and land service, nominally, on account of an al- 
liance with the Segestans, and for the purpose of settling the 
Leontines, but really through desire for Sicily, and most of all, 
for our city, thinking that if they get this, they will easily get 
the rest also. With a conviction, then, that they will quickly 
be here, consider how with your present resources you may 
best defend yourselves, and may neither through despising the 
matter be taken off your guard, nor through disbelieving it 
neglect the common weal. But if, on the other hand, I appear 
to any one to speak credibly, let him not be struck with con- 
sternation at their boldness and power. For neither will they 
be able to do us more harm than they receive, nor, because they 
tre ooming against us with a great armament^ are they on that 
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account without advantage for us ; but it is much better with 
respect to the rest of the Siceliots, (for thej will be the more 
willing, in their consternation, to join our alliance,) and in 
case of our either defeating them, or repulsing them without 
their obtaining the objects of their ambition, (for certainly I am 
not afraid of their gaining what they expect,) it will prove the 
most glorious achievement for us, and one which, by me at 
least, is not unexpected. For few have been the great afffia- 
ments, either of Greeks or barbarians, which have gone far 
from home and proved successful. For they come not in 
greater numbers than the natives of the country and those 
who live near to it, (since all league together through fear,) 
and if they fail through want of provisions in a foreign land, 
even though they fail chiefly through their own fault, they 
nevertheless leave a proud name to those who were the ob* 
jects of their attack. Just as these very Athenians, when the 
Mede, contrary to expectation, was so signally defeated, grew 
great on the strength of the report, that it was against Athens 
that he had come. And there is reason for hoping that in 
o^r case the result may be the same. 

34. " With good courage, then, let us both make our pre- 
parations here, and send to the Sicels, to strengthen the at- 
tachment of some of them, and endeavour to enter into friend- 
ship and alliance with others ; while we despatch envoy s to 
the rest of Sicily, to prove that the, danger is common"loairr' 
and to Italy, that either we may gain their alliance for 'our- 
selves, or they may refuse to receive the Athenians. I think 
it better, too, that we should also send ta C\nTi\\A^(^. For this 
is nothing unexpected by them ; but they are always in fear 
that they may some time or other find the Athenians coming 
against their country ; and therefore thinking, perhaps, that 
if they abandoned these places, they would themselves be 
brought into trouble, they might be willing to assist us ; at 
least secretly, if not openly ; or at any rate in some way or 
other. And they are more able to do it, if they please, than 
any men of the present day ; for they possess most gold and 
silver ; and it is by means of these that war, like every thing 
else, prospers. Let us likewise send to LacedaBmo n and_ 
Corinth, begging them to come hither to our aid »s guic kly afl, 
possible, and to stir up the war there. And what I think the 
most expedi<^ut course, though you, through your habitual 
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love of qaiety would be least quickly persuaded to adopt it, 
shall, notwithstanding that, be mentioned. If then we 
Siceliots — all in one body, if possible ; but if not, as many as 
possible in concert with us — would launch the whole of our 
present navy, with two months' provisions, and go to meet the 
Athenians at Tarentum and the lapygian foreland, and show 
them that they will not have to fight about Sicily before they 
have fought for their own passage over the Ionian Sea ; we 
should strike them with the greatest fear, and set them on 
considering that we are starting from a friendly country as its 
guardians, (for Tarentum is ready to receive us,) but that for 
them the tract of open sea is a wide one to cross with all their 
armament ; which would hardly remain in order through so 
long a voyage, and would be easily attacked by us, while it 
came on slowly and in small divisions. But supposing, on 
the other hand, that, having lightened their ships, they should 
attack us with the better sailing part of their fleet in a more 
compact body ; then, if they use their oars, we shall fall on 
them when they are wearied ; or if we should not choose to do 
so, we may also retire to Tarentum : while they, having 
crossed with few provisions, on purpose for an engagement, 
would be at a loss what to do in uninhabited regions ; and 
would either be blockaded, if they remained, or if they at- 
tempted to sail along the coast, would abandon the rest of their 
armament, and would be dispirited, from having no certainty 
whether the cities would receive them or not. I therefore, for 
my part, am of opinion, that being deterred by this consider- 
ation, they would not so much as put out from Corcyra ; but 
would either, after deliberating and reconnoitring how many 
we are, and in what position, be driven on by the season of 
the year into winter ; or, in consternation at the unexpected 
result, break up the expedition: especially since the most 
skilful of their generals, as I hear, is taking the command 
against his will, and would gladly seize an excuse to return, 
if any considerable resistance were seen on our part. We 
should be reported too, I am quite sure, * as being more than 
we really are : and in accordance with what is told them are 
men*s feelings also affected ; and of those who are beforehand 
in attacking, or, at any rate, let those who are going to attack 

Iiter»lly-, ** on the side of more, or excess ; *' like ix* to /v (T^ov, I. 10. 3 
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them see beforehand that they will defend themselves, they 
stand in greater fear, considering them equal to the danger 
And this would be the case now with the Athenians. Foi 
they are coming against us with a belief that we shall offer 
no resistance ; with good reason contemning us, because we 
did not join the LacedaBmonians in destroying them. But if 
they saw us acting with courage beyond their expectation, 
they would be more dismayed at that unlooked-for result, than 
at the power which we really possess. Be persuaded, there-* 
fore to show this boldness, if possible ; but if not, then, as 
quickly as possible, to get ready all other resources for the 
war ; and to think, every one of you, that contempt for your 
assailants is best shown by bravery of deeds ; but that, for the 
present, to consider those preparations most safe which are 
made with a feeling of fear, and to act as in a season of 
danger, would prove most to your advantage. For those men 
are both coming against us, and already, I know for certain, 
on their voyage, and all but here." 

35. Such was the speech of Hermocrates. But the people 
of Syracuse were at great strife one wlth'^uiother ; some main- 
taining that the Athenians would by no means come, and tliat 
what he said was not the truth ; others asking what they 
could do, if they did come, which they would not suffer on a 
larger scale in return. Others, again, treated the matter with 
utter contempt, and turned it to ridicule ; while there were 
but few who believed Hermocrates, and were afraid of what 
was coming. ,Athenagoras, who was a leader of the people, 
and most influential with the multitude at the present time, 
then came forward to them and spoke as follows : 

36. "With regard to the Athenians, whoever does not 
wish them to be so senseless, and to be reduced into subjection 
to us by coming here, is either a coward, or ill affected towards 
his country. But with regard to those who bring such tidings, 
and fill you with such excessive fear, I wonder at them, not 
for their audacity, but for their folly, if they imagine that they 
are not seen through. For being afraid themselves, they wish to 
throw the whole city into consternation, in order that they 
may gel^ their own terror tlirown into the shade by the general 
alarm. I And now this is the real value of these reports: they 
do not arise in a natural way, but are concocted by men-who. 
are always raising commotions here. But yoo, if well advised, . 
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will not look at and estimate probabilities bj the news which 
these persons bring, but by what men of talent and great ex- 
perience, as I presume the Athenians are, would be likely to 
do. For it is not probable that they, leaving the Peloponne- 
sians behind them, and not having yet brought the war at 
home to a sure conclusion, should voluntarily come here for 
anotlier no less arduous ; sinc e, in my opinion, they are qu ite 
contented that to^, with an fli ahy and ao great cities aa we have^ 
are not goiiig against thenu- - 

37. " But, indeed, if they should come, as they are said to.^ 
be coming, I consider^SicU^more competent to bring the war 
to a termination than tlie Peloponnese, (inasmuch as it is 
better provided ill "alT respects,)" and our city by itself far 
stronger than the army which is now, as they say, coming 
against us, even though it came twice as large as it is. For I 
know that neither will any horses accompany them, or be pro- 
vided tor them here, except sflwie few from the Segestans, nor 
heavy-armed equal in number to our own, coming, as they 
must have done, on board ship. For it is a great thing for 
even the ships themselves, lightly laden, to perform so long a 
voyage hither; and for all the other provisions required 
against such a city, (which will be no few,) to be furnished. So 
far then am I from believing this, that I think if they came 
with another city as large as Syracuse in their possession, and 
living there on our borders carried on the war, they would 
hardly avoid utter ruin: much less then, surely, with the 
whole of Sicily hostile to them, (for it will league togetlier ;) 
and with an army established in the country from on board 
ship ; and while they are not permitted by our cavalry to ad - 
vaiice far from their wretched tents, and such poor equip- 
ments as they are compelled to put up with. In short, I do 
not think they would even effect a landing ; so £ar supei*ior-do 
I consider our forces to be* 

38. "^'But the Athenians, as I tell you, being aware of this, 
are engaged, I am well assured, in preserving their own pos- 
sessions ; and it is persons here that are making up these stories 
of what4ieither is, nor could ever be, the case. And I am not 
now for the first time convinced of them, but have ever been 
mty that they wish to terrify your populace by such tales as 
thfise^ .and etill more wicked ones, if not even by deeds j 
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and 80 themselves to have the rule of the citj. And in truth 
1 am afraid, lest some time or other, by making many at- 
tempts, they should even succeed ; while we are ill disposed, 
before we are in the act of suffering, to take precautionary 
measures against them, and after finding them out, to proceed 
against them. And so by these means our city is seldom at 
rest, but is involved in many feuds and conflicts — ^not more 
frequently with its enemies than with itself — and sometimes 
in tyrannies and unprincipled cabals. R^t I will endeavo ur, 
if only you will follow my advice, to let none of these inings 
occur in oar time ; by convincing you who form the mass of 
the people, and by ^astising those who plot such things ; not 
only when convicted in the act, (for it is diflicult so to catch 
them,) but also for what they have the wish, though not the 
power, to do. For we must avenge ourselves on our enemy, 
not only for what he does, but beforehand also, for his in- 
tention to do it ; inasmuch as if we are not first in guarding 
against him, we shall ^e first in suffering. With regard to 
the oligarchs, on the other hand, I shall reprove them on some 
points, watch them on others, and warn them on others ; for in 
this way I think I shall best deter them from their evil practices. 
And, indeed, what is it (a question which I have often asked) 
that ye really wish, ye young men ? Is it to enjoy power at 
Dnce ? But that is not lawful; and that law was so enacted 
in consequence of your incompetency, rather than with a 
wish to degrade you when competent for the task. Well then, 
is it to avoid being under the same laws with the people at 
large ? And how then is it right for the same people not 
to be thought worthy of the same privileges ? 

39. " Some one will say, that a democracy is neither a sensi- 
ble nor an equitable thing, but that those who have property 
are also most competent to rule best. But I say, in the first 
place, that * democracy ' is a name for all, but * oligarchy * for 
only a part ; and, in the second place, that though the rich are 
the best guardians of property, the intelligent would be the 
best counsellors, and the mass of the people the best judges 
after hearing measures discussed ; and that all these things, 
both severally and collectively, have their due share allotted 
10 them in a democracy. An oligarchy, on the other hand, 
idiiut», indeed, the many to a share of dangers, but of advan* 
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teges it not only enjoys the larger part, but even takes away and 
keeps the whole. And this is what the powerful and young 
ftmong you desire — a thing impossible to attain in a great city. 

40. " Nay then at length, even now, ' O ye dullest of all 
men — (for of all the Greeks I know, are you either most sense- 
less, if you are not sensible that you are coveting evil things j 
or most unprincipled, if you know it, and still dare to pursue 
them :) — nay then, I say, either acquire that knowledge, or 

hange those principles, and so advance the interest of the 
city, which is the common interest of alL For consider, that 
those who are good among you will share that in an equal, or 
even greater degree, than the mass of the people in the city ; 
but that if you wish any thing else, you run a risk of being 
deprived of all. And have done with such reports as these, 
knowing that they are brought to those who are aware of, 
and will not tolerate, your designs. For this city, even if the 
Athenians are coming, wiH resist them in a manner worthy of 
itself; and we have generals who will look to these matters. 
And if none of the reports be true, (which is my opinion,) it 
will not lay a voluntary slavery on itself, by being panic-struck 
at your intelligence, and by choosing you as its rulers ; but 
will look at the circumstances itself, and consider the words 
spoken by you as equivalent to deeds ; and will not be deprived 
of its present liberty by listening to you, but will endeavour to 
preserve it by being cautious in its actions, and not allowing 
you to go unpunished." 

41. T o this effect S£oke Athenagoras. One of the generals 
then rose up, and wouH no longer permit any one else to 
come forward, but himself spoke on the subject before them to 
the following effect : " It is neither prudent for any parties to 
utter calumnies against each other, nor for those who hear them 
to admit them ; but rather to see, with regard to the intelli- 
gence brought to us, how we may prepare, both each man 
severally and the whole city together, to defend ourselves well 
against the invaders. And even supposing it not to be re- 
quired, there is no harm, at any rate, in the state being equip- 
ped with horses, and arms, and every thing else in which war 
rejoices. And we ourselves will undertake to attend to and 

I hare attempted to translate this passage as it is found in the MSS., 
bfQt must refer to the different editors tor the emendations which they pro 
fOM for what thej all agree in thinking the corfupt part of it. 
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examine these things, and to send round to the cities^ both for 
obsenration, and whatever else may appear to be expedient. 
To some of them, indeed, we have already attended; and 
whatever we discover, we will lay before you.** After the ge- 
neral had said thus much, the Syracusans departed from the 
assembly. 

42. Now the Athenians were by this time at Corcyra, 
thepnselves and all their allies. And in the first place, the 
generals reviewed the armament a second time, and made their 
dispositions, as they were to come to their moorings, and to 
form their camp ; making three squadrons, and allotting one to 
each of their body, that they might not, by sailing in com- 
pany, be at a loss for water, and ports, and provisions, on their 
touching any where ; and that they might in other respects 
be more orderly and easy to control, by being put under a 
particular commander, according to the several squadrons. 
They next sent forward three ships to Italy and Sicily, to as- 
certain which of the cities would receive them ; with orders 
to come out again and meet them, that they might know this 
when they put in. 

43. After this, the Athenians at length weighed anchor, 
and proceeded to cross over from Corcyra to Sicily, with the 
following force ; viz. — a hundred and thirty- four triremes, in 
all, and two Rhodian fifty-oared galleys ; (a hundred of these 
were Athenian vessels, sixty of which were fast sailers, the 
rest ti*oop ships ; the remainder of the fieet being composed 
of Chians, and the other allies ;) of heavy-armed, in all,' 
five thousand one hundred, (of which there were raised by 
the Athenians themselves fifteen hundred, and seven hundred 
^ Thetes serving as Epibatsa on board the ships ; the rest of 
those who joined the expedition being allies, some of them 
Bent by their subjects, others by the Argives, to the number 
of five hundred, with two hundred and fifty Mantineans, who 
were also mercenaries ;) of archers, in all, four hundred and 
©ighty, (eighty of which were Cretans ;) of Rhodian slingers, 
seven hundred ; of light-armed Megareans, who were exiles, 
one hundred and twenty ; and one horse transport, carrying 
thirty horses. 

^ (HrrttA i e. men induded in the lowest of the foni dassei into whieli 
Solon diTided the Athenian people, and which consisted of all whose land 
brought in less than two hundred medunni of com yearij. See n Ae S p. IG7 
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44. Sach was the amount of the first armament which 
sailed over for the war. For these troops thirty ships of 
burden, laden with com, carried proYisions, with the bs^ers, 
stone-masons, carpenters, and all the tools for building fortifi- 
cations; and also one hundred boats, which, together with 
the ships of burden, were pressed into the service ; while many 
other boats and ships of burden followed the armament volun- 
tarily, for purposes of commerce ; all of which proceeded at 
that time to cross the Ionian Gulf from Corcyra. When the 
whole armament had made the coast at the lapygian foreland, 
and Tarentum, and as they severally could, they sailed along 
the coast of Italy, as the cities did not afford them a market, 
or the protection of their walls, but only water and anchorage, 
(and Tarentum and Locri not even these,) until they came to 
Rhegium, a promontory of Italy. There they at once mus- 
tered, and pitched a camp outside the city, (as they would not 
receive them within the walls,) in the sacred enclosure of 
Diana, where they afforded them a market ; and having drawn 
up their ships ashore, they remained quiet They then en- 
tered into communication with the Rhegians, calling upon 
them, as Chalcidians, to assist the Leontines, who were Chal- 
cidians also. They, however, said that they would join nei- 
ther party, but whatever the rest of the Italiots should collec- 
tively determine, that they would do. The Athenians then 
turned their attention to the state of things in Sicily, cmi- 
sidering in what way they would best deal with them ; and at 
the same time were waiting for the arrival from Segesta of 
the ships which had been sent on in advance; wishing to 
know respecting the money, whether there were such a sum 
as the messengers stated at Athens. 

45. To the Syracusans, in the mean time, reports were 
being brought from all quarters, and from those who had been 
sent by them to reconnoitre came positive intelligence that the 
ships were at Rhegium ; and on the belief of this, they began 
to make preparations with all their heart, and were no longer 
incredulous. Accordingly they sent about to the Sicels, in 
fforae cases, guards; in others, ambassadors ; and were putting 
garrisons into the stations of the ^peripoli in their country ; 

• while in their citj they were »3eing if the equipments were 

8m note p. 366 
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complete, by examining arms and horses ; and were settling 
every thing else, in expectation of a war that was quickly 
coming on them, and all but present. 

46. Now the three ships sent on in advance came from 
Segesta to the Athenians at Rhegium, with tidings that the 
other money which they had promised was not there, but that 
only thirty talents were to be seen. The generals then were 
immediately in a state of great despondency, because this 
their first hope had disappointed them ; as had the Rhegians 
also, by their unwillingness to join their standard — the people 
they had first attempted to persuade, and for whom it was 
most natural to assist them, as they were of the same race as 
the Leontines, and always favourably disposed towards them- 
selves. Nicias, indeed, was prepared for the tidings from the 
Segestans, but by the other two it was quite unexpected. For 
the Segestans had recourse to the following contrivance, at 
the time when the first envoys of the Athenians came to them 
to see the state of their funds. They took them to the temple 
of Venus at Eryx, and showed them the treasures deposited 
there, consisting of bowls, wine-ladles, censers, and other 
articles of furniture in no small quantity ; which being made 
of silver, presented, with a value really trifling, a much greater 
show of wealth. And in their private receptions of the tri- 
remes' crews, having collected the cups both of gold and silver 
that were in Segesta itself, and borrowed those in the neigh- 
bouring cities, whether Phoenician or Grecian, they each 
brought them to the entertainments, as their own. And thus, 
as all used pretty nearly the same, and great numbers of them 
were every where seen, it created much astonishment in the 
Athenians from the triremes ; and on their arrival at Athens 
they spread it abroad that they had seen great wealth. Those^ 
then, who had been themselves thus outwitted, and had at that 
time persuaded the rest, were severely blamed by the soldiers, 
when the repoi*t went abroad that there was not at Segesta 
the money they had expected. 

47. The generals now took counsel on the present state of 
afiairs The opinion of Nicias was, that they should sail to 
Selinus with all their forces, that being the o^ect for which 
they had, most of all, been sent : and in case of the Segestans 
suppl3ring money for the whole armament, that then they 
should determine accordingly; otherwise, that they shouli 
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beg them to give provisions for their sixty ships, the nnmber 
which thej had asked for ; and remaining there should bring 
the Selinuntines to terms with them, either by force or by 
treaty ; and so, after coasting along by the other cities, and 
displaying the power of the Athenian state, as well as proving 
their zeal in the cause of their friends and allies, they should sail 
back home »— (unless they should be able, on a sudden, and 
without expecting it, either to do the Leontines service, or 
to bring over some of the other cities ;) — and not expose their 
state to danger by spending its own resources. 

48. Alcibiades, on the other hand, said that they ought) 
not, after sailing from home with so large a force, to return/ 
with dishonour and without effecting their purpose ; but to 
send heralds to all the other cities, except Selinus and 
Syracuse, and endeavour also to get some of the Sicels to re- 
volt from the Syracusans, and to gain the friendship of others 
amongst them, with a view to obtaining com and troops ; but 
first of all to win over the Messanians ; (for they lay just in 
the passage and approach to Sicily, and there would be a bar* 
hour for them there, and the most suitable station for observ- 
ing the enemy.) When, then, they had brought over the 
cities, and knew with whose assistance they would carry on 
the war, then they should attack Syracuse and Selinus, if the 
latter did not come to terms with Segesta, and the former 
permit them to settle the Leontines. 

49. Lamachus, again, urged that they ought to sail straight 
to Syracuse, and immediately fight the battle under the walls 
of the city, while the inhabitants were most unprepared and 
panic-struck. For every armament was most formidable in 
the first instance ; but if it spent much time before coming 
into sight, men grew bold again in spirit, and felt more con- 
tempt for it even on its appearance. If, then, they attacked 
them on a sudden, while they were still with terror looking 
for them, they would gain the most decided advantage over 
them, and strike fear into them in every way ; by their sight 
of the forces, (for they would appear most nu^pMirous at the 
present time,) by their expectation rc^ Vi^^i^\\fhey would 
Bufier, and, most of all, bv^thft i^WeaiaW peril of the en- 
gagement. It was M^^^f^\ t6^^ that ma^y would be sur- 
prued outside the city In consei)^^!^'^ their jwi^lieving 
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that they would come; or, 'if they were now carrying in 
their effects, yet the army would be in no want of property, if 
it sat down in superior force before the city. And so the 
rest of the Siceliots would then the more shrink from entering 
into alliance with the Syracusans, and join the Athenians ; and 
would not put off, while they waited to see which party would 
be the stronger. As for a naval station, he said that after 
retiring [from before Syracuse,] and bringing their ships to 
anchor, they should establish one at Megara ; which was an 
uninhabited place, at no great distance from Syracuse either 
by sea or land. 

50. Though Lamachus spoke to this effect, he neyertheless 
gave his support to the opinion of Alcibiades. After this, 
Alcibiades sailed across in his own ship to Messaua, and made 
proposals to them for forming an alliance ; but when he did 
not prevail on them, but they answered that they could not 
receive him within their city, though they would afford him a 
market outside, he sailed back again to Rhegium. Then the 
generals immediately joined in manning sixty ships out of the 
whole number, and, taking provisions for them, coasted along 
to Naxus, leaving the rest of the armament at Rhegium with 
one of their own body. On the Naxians' receiving them within 
their city, they coasted on to Catana ; and when the inhabit- 
ants refused to admit them, (for there was in that place a party 
that favoured the cause of the Syracusans,) they proceeded to 
the river Terias. Having spent the night there, the next day 
they sailed in column towards Syracuse, with the rest of the 
ships ; for ten of their squadron they had sent on before, to 
sail into the great harbour, and observe whether there were 
any fleet launched ; and to proclaim from their ships, '* that 
the Athenians were come to reinstate the Leontines in their 
own country, on the ground of alliance and kindred ; and 
therefore that such of them as were in Syracuse should with* 
draw from it, and without any apprehension join the Atheni- 
ans, as friends and benefactors." So when this proclama- 
tion had been made, and they had reconnoitred the city, the 
harbours, and the features of the country which they would 
have to make the base of their operations in the war, they 
■ailed back again to Catana. 

I Or, as Arnold rendefg it, **wkik thfijwera cMfying/ A& 
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51. An assembly having been held there, the inhabitants 
did not admit the armament, l)ut told the generals to come in 
and say what they wished. While Alcibiades was speaking, 
and the attention of those in the city was turned to the assem- 
bly, the soldiers, without being observed, broke through a 
postern which had been ill built up in the wall, and entering 
the city stationed themselves in the market-place. When 
those of the Catanaeans who favoured the Syracusans saw the 
army within the walls, being immediately very much alarmed, 
they secretly went out of the place, as they formed but a small 
party ; while the rest voted for an alliance with the Athenians, 
and b^ged them to fetch the rest of their forces from RhegiumA 
After this the Athenians sailed to Rhegium, and having now I 
put out with all their armament for Catana, on their arrival I 
there established themselves in their camp. / 

52. Now tidings were brought to them, both from Camanna, 
that if they went there, the inhabitants would go over to them , 
and also that the Syracusans were manning a fleet. They coast- 
ed along therefore with all their force, in the first instance, to 
Syracuse ; and when they found no fleet manning, they again 
proceeded along the shore towards Camarina; and having 
brought to at the beach, sent a herald to the people. They, 
however, did not admit them, saying that their agreement on 
oath was to receive the Athenians, when they sailed to them 
with only a single ship, unless they should themselves send for 
more. Being thus unsuccessful, they sailed back again ; and 
after they had landed on a part of the Syracusan territory, and 
the cavalry from Syracuse had come to the rescue, and killed 
some stragglers of the light-armed, they went back to Catana. 

53. There they found the ship Salaminia come from Athens/ 
for Alcibiades — to order him to sail back and defend himself \ 
against the charges which the state brought against him — and ) 
for some others of the soldiers, who with him had been in- 
formed against, as being guilty of impiety with regard to the 
mysteries, and some of them with regard to the Mercuries also. 
For the Athenians, after the armament had sailed away, made 
no less investigation into what had been done in the case of the 
mysteries and in that of the Mercuries ; and as they did not 
test the character of the informers, ^ but in their suspicious 

^ Or, acoordinff to Poppo i reading, vAttra, ''taking, or regarding, eveiy 
ttiiBg In a auipicioiia ligni" 
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mood admitted all who came forward, on the credit of un- 
principled men they arrested and threw into prison very ex- 
cellent citizens ; thinking 1 more expedient to sift the matter 
and find it out, than that, in consequence of the bad principle 
of an informer, an accused person, even though he had a good 
character, should be unquestioned, and escape. For the 
commons, knowing by report that the tjrranny of Pisistratus 
and his sons had proved galling at last, and, moreover, that it 
had not even been put down by themselves and Harmodius, 
but by the Lacedaemonians, were always afraid, and took every 
thing suspiciously. 

54. For the daring deed of Aristogiton and Hacmodius 
was undertaken in consequence of a love-adventure | by re- 
lating which, at some length, I shall show that neither other 
people, nor the Athenians themselves, give any accurate ac- 
count of their own tyrants, or of what has happened amongst 
-.them. I For when Pisistratus had died at an advanced age in 
^ %J^ possesion of the tyranny, it was not Hipparchus, as the 
yA generality suppose, but Hippias, that was eldest of his sons, 

^ and obtained the government. Now Harmodius being in the 

flower of youth and beauty, Aristogiton, a citizen of middle 
rank in the city, was enamoured of him, and enjoyed his fa- 
vour. Harmodius, then, being solicited by Hipparchus, son 
of Pisistratus, and not prevailed upon, denounced him to 
Aristogiton. He, lover-like, being exceedingly indignant, 
and fearing the power of Hipparchas, lest he should take him 
by force, immediately formed a design, (such as he could in 
the position he held,) for putting down the tyranny. In the 
mean time Hipparchus, having again solicited Harmodius with 
no better success, would not indeed offer any violence to him, 
but prepared to insult him in some secret way or other, as 
though it were not on that account. For neither in his general 
government was he severe towards the mass of the people, but 
conducted it without exciting any odium ; and, for tyrants, these 
men in the greatest degree studied virtue and intelligence ; and 
though they exacted from the Athenians only a twentieth of 
their income, they adorned their city in a beautiful manner, and 
carried on their wars, and provided sacrifices for the temples. 
The state enjoyed, too, the laws which had been previous- 
ly enacted, in all other respects, except thai they alwiqfs 
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took care that one of their own family should hold the cjffices. 
Amongst others of them who held the yearly archonship at 
Athens was Pisistratus, son of the Hippias who had been ty- 
rant, who bore his grandfather's name, and dedicated, while 
archon, the altar to the twelve gods in the market-place, and 
that of Apollo in the P3rthian precinct. The Athenian people 
having afterwards made an addition to the length of that in 
the market-place, obliterated the inscription on the altar ; but 
that in the Pythian precinct is even still visible, though in 
faded letters, to this purport : 

" Pisistratus, the son of Hippias, here, 

In Pythian precinct, marked his archon year.*' 

55, Now that Hippias, as being the eldest son, succeeded 
to the government, I both positively assert, because I know 
it by report more accurately than others, and one may also 
learn it from this very fact. He alone of the legitimate bro- 
thers appears to have had children 5 as both the altar shows, 
and the pillar commemorating the wrong committed by the ' 
tyrants, placed in the Athenian citadel, on which is inscribed 
the name of no child of Tlilessalus, or of Hipparchus, but 
five of Hippias, who were born to him of Myrrhine, daughter 
of Callias, son of Hyperechides. For it was natural that the 
eldest should have married first. And he is the first men- 
tioned * on the pillar after his father ; and that, too, not un- 
naturally, as he wa| the eldest next to him, and enjoyed the 
tyranny. Nor, again, do I think that Hippias would ever have 
obtained the tyranny with such ease at the moment, if Hip- 
parchus had been in power when he was killed, and Hippias 
had had to establish himself in it on the same day. But 
owing to his former habit, both of striking fear into the citi- 
zens, and of pajring strict attention to his mercenaries, he 
retained his sway with superabundant security ; and was at 
no loss, as though he had been a younger brother, and so 
had not previously been familiar with ^the constant exercise 

' iv T^ nro&Tn <rTi7\i7.] As I do not think that nrp&T'^ can bear the mean- 
ing which Arnold, though with great doubt, proposes to give it, and as no 
other editor professes to understand its force, I have not translated it at alL 

* ^vi/ex^« w/iiiXii/cei t^ ^PXV'^ These words seem to refer to the tempo^ 
ra/ry exercise of power which ne might have enjoyed as archon for a yeai . in 
oppontion to the permanent exercise of it as tyrant, which he would %aL 
luive e^joyad, iMid he been the younger son of his father. 
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of power. But it was the lot of Hipparchus, because he was 
rendered famous by the sad fate which befell him, to receive 
also in succeeding ages the repute of having enjoyed the 
tyranny. 

56. So then, when Harmodius had resisted his solicitation, 
he insulted him, as he intended. For after summoning a sis* 
ter of his, a young girl, to come and bear a basket in a certain 
procession, they rejected her when she came, saying that they 
had not summoned her at all, as she was * not worthy of th^ 
honour. Harmodius being very indignant at this, Aristogiton 
also was, for his sake, much more exasperated than ever. 
And now all their other arrangements had been made with 
those who were to join them in taking the business in hand ; 
but they were waiting for the great Panathenaic festival, on 
which day alone it was not considered a suspicious circumstance 
that those of the citizens who had conducted the procession 
9hould meet together in arms ; and they were themselves to be- 
gin, but the rest immediately to join in aiding them against the 
oody-guards. The conspirators were not numerous, for se- 
curity's sake ; for they hoped that if any number whatever 
dared to make the attempt, even those who were not before 
privy to it would be willing at the moment, inasmuch as they 
had arms in their hands, to join in effecting their own freedom. 

57. When therefore the festival arrived, Hippias, with his 
body-guard, was arranging outside of the walls, in what is called 
the Ceramicus, how the several parts of the procession were to 
proceed. And when they saw one of their accomplices in 
familiar conversation with Hippias, (for he was easy of access 
to all,) they were alarmed, and thought that some information 
had been laid against them, and that they would be almost 
immediately arrested. They wished therefore to avenge them- 
selves beforehand, if possible, on the man who had aggrieved 
them, and for whose punishment they were exposing them- 
selves to all that danger; and so they rushed straightway 
within the gates, and meeting with Hipparchus by the Leo- 
corium, at once fell on him in a reckless manner, under the 
influence of the most vehement passion> inspired by love in 

^ Either because her fiunily was of Phceiiician extraction, which exdnded 
her from an honour confined to pure Athenians ; or because her immoral 
character, as thej insinuated, incapacitated her for an employment in whiA 
^^one but Tiigins of unblemiahed reputation could take a part. 
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the one case, and by insult in the other, and smote him, and 
slew him. Now one of them, namely, Aristogiton, escaped 
from the guards at the moment, through the crowd running 
up ; but was seized afterwards, and dispos»ed of in no gentle 
manner. Harmodius was immediately slain on the spot. 

58. When the news were brought to Hippias in the Cera- 
micus, he proceeded immediately, not to the scene of action, 
but to the armed men in the procession, before they were 
aware of the matter, in consequence of their being at some 
distance from the spot ; and with his countenance feigned to 
suit the occasion, so as not to betray his feelings, he pointed 
3ut a certain spot^ and desired them to retire into it without 
their arms. Accordingly they withdrew, supposing that he 
would deliver an address to them ; while he, after command- 
ing his guards to remove the arms, immediately picked out 
such men as he was disposed to think guilty, and whoever was 
found with a dagger ; for it was only with shield and spear 
that they were accustomed to make their processions. 

59. In this manner both the original consi»racy was entered 
into by Harmodius and Aristogiton for a love offence, and 
their rash venture attempted through their alarm at the mo* 
ment. After this, the tyranny was more severe on the Athe- 
nians than before ; and Hippias, being now in greater appre- 
hension, both put to death many of the citizens, and kept his 
eye also on foreign states, in whatever quarter he had a pros- 
pect of a safe retreat being secured for him, in case of any 
revolution. At any rate, he married his daughter Archedice 
to .^kin tides, son of the tyrant of Lampsacus — ' Athenian 
as he was, to a Lampsacene— because he saw that they had 
great influence with king Darius. There is a monument to 
her at Lampsacus, with this inscription : 

" Beneath this dust Archedice finds peace, 
Whose sire was Hippias, peerless once in Oreece. 
She, though of tyrants daughter, sister, bride, 
And mother, ne'er was lifted up with pride." 

Witli regard to Hippias, having retained the tyranny at 

1 L e. to a native of a pUce so very tar beneath his own country in reputa- 
tion. Compare III. 59. 6, fi^ nXarat^c ovrcs — Oii€aloit-^waoa6oBii¥tu : 
where, as in many other places, the omission of the article with nie name o| 
a people exprcaua something respecting the character of the people, wh** 
tliaigoodorb*! 
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Athens three years longer, and being deposed in the fourth 
year by the Lacedsemonians and the banished AlcmaBonidaB^ 
he went, under treaty, to Sigeum, then to ^antides at Lamp« 
sacus, and thence to the court of king Darius ; from which 
also he set out twenty years after, when now an old man, and 
aecompanied the Median forces to Marathon. 
/ 60. Reflecting, then, on these things, and recalling to mind 
f all that they knew by report concerning them, the Athenian 
i people was wrathful at that time, and suspicious of those who 
V had incurred accusation on the subject of the mysteries, and 
thought that every thing had been done on the strength of a 
conspiracy for establishing an oligarchy, or a tyranny. So 
when, in consequence of their anger on this account, many 
persons of consideration were already in prison, and the mat- 
ter appeared not to be stopping, but they were daily proceed- 
ing to greater severity and to more numerous arrests ; under 
these circumstances one of the men in confinement, who 
was thought to be the most guilty of them, was persuaded by 
one of his fellow prisoners to give information, whether true 
or not ; for suppositions are entertained both ways, and the cer- 
tain fact respecting those who had done the deed no one was 
either able to state then, or has since been able. By his argu- 
ments then he persuaded him, that he ought, even if he had 
not done the deed, both to save himself by gaining a promise 
of impunity, and to stop his country from its present suspi- 
ciousness : for that his preservation was more sure, if he con- 
fessed with a promise of impunity, than if he denied it, and 
were brought to trial. Accordingly he informed both against 
himself and some others, respecting the Mercuries ; and the 
Athenian people having gladly ascertained, as they supposed, 
the truth of the matter, and having been before indignant at 
the thought of not discovering those who had plotted against 
their commons, immediately set at liberty the informer and 
his companions, such as he had not accused ; while with re- 
gard to those who were charged with the crime, having 
brought them to trial, they executed all of them who were 
seized, and having passed sentence upon those who had fled, 
proclaimed a reward in money for any one who slew them. 
By this course, though it was doubtful whether those who 
»uffer*_ ..dd been punished unjustly or not, yet the rest of the 
ionmiunity were manifestly benefited. 
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61. Witt regard to Alcibiades, the Athenians took a severe 
Tiew of the case, being instigated by his enemies, the same 
men as had also attacked him before his going on the expedi- 
tion. And when they fancied they were in possession of the 
truth respecting the Mercuries, they thought much more than 
ever that the affair of the mysteries also, in which he was im- 
plicated, had been done by him with the same design, and in 
connexion with the plot against the democracy. For a small 
force of Lacedaemonians happened too, just at the time when 
they were in commotion on these subjects, to have advanced 
as far as the Isthmus, in pursuance of some scheme with the 
Boeotians. They thought therefore that it had come by agree- 
ment, through his agency, and not on account of the Boeotians ; 
and that if they had not, in consequence of the information 
they had received, been beforehand in the arrest of the party, 
the city would have been betrayed to them. One night in- 
deed they even slept in arms in the temple of Theseus within 
the walls. The friends, too, of Alcibiades at Argos were at 
the same time suspected of a design to attack the popular go- 
vernment ; and those persons of the Argives who had been 
deposited in the islands the Athenians on that occasion gave 
up to the Argive commons to put to death on that account. 
Thus on all sides there arose suspicion against Alcibiades; 
and consequently wishing to bring him to trial, and put him 
to death, in this way they sent the ship Salaminia to Sicily, 
both for him and for the rest who had been informed against. 
Their orders were, to charge him to accompany the vessel home 
to plead his defence, but not to arrest him ; for they were at the 
same time careful to avoid raising a commotion amongst both 
their own soldiers in Sicily and their enemies, and especially 
wished the Mantineans and Argives to remain there, whom 
they considered to have been prevailed on by Alcibiades to 
join them in the expedition. He then, with his own ship and 
those who had been accused with him, sailed away in the com- 
pany of the Salaminia from Sicily, as though to return to 
Athens. But when they had reached Thurii, they followed it 
no further, but left the vessel and concealed themselves, being 
afraid of going home to trial with such a prejudice existing 
against them. The crew of the Salaminia for some time 
made search for Alcibiades and his companions, but when 
they were no where to be found, they departed on their voy- 

2 B 
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age back. Alcibiades therefore, being now an outlaw, crossed 
not long after on board a boat from Thurii to the Peloponnese : 
and the Athenian£(, ^when they were not forthcoming, passed 
sentence of death upon him and those with him. 

62. After these things, the remaining generals of the Athe- 
nians in Sicily, having made two divisions of the army, and 
each taken by lot one of them, sailed with the whole force for 
Selinus and Segesta ; wishing to know whether the Segestans 
would give the promised money, and at the same time to in- 
spect the condition of the Selinun tines, and to learn the state 
of their differences with the Segestans. And so coasting along 
Sicily, with the shore on their left hand, on the side towards 
the Tyrrhene gulf, they landed at Himera, which is the only 
Grecian city in that part of the island. When they would not 
receive them, they proceeded on their voyage ; and as they 
coasted along, took Hyccara, which, though a Sicanian town, 
was engaged in war with the Segestans, and was a petty 
sea-port. Having taken the inhabitants of the tow^n for slaves, 
they gave it up to the Segestans, (for some of their cavalry had 
joined them,) and they themselves returned by land through 
the country of the Sicels, till they came to Catana ; while their 
ships sailed along the coast with the jMisoners on board. Ni- 
cias, however, coasted along straightway from Hyccara to Se- 
gesta ; and after transacting his other business, and receiving 
thirty talents, rejoined the forces. They then sold their slaves, 
from which were realized a hundred and twenty talents ; and 
sailed round to the allies of the Sicels, giving orders to send 
them troops. With half of their own force, too, they went 
against Hybla, in the territory of Gela, which was hostile to 
them ; but did not take it. And thus the summer ended. 

63. The following winter, the Athenians at once began to 
prepare for their advance upon Syracuse, and the Syracusans 
also, on their side, for marching against them. For when they 
did not, in accordance with their first alarm and expectation, 
attack them immediately ; as every day went on, they regained 
their courage more. And when they were seen to be sailing 
on the other side of Sicily, far away from them, and had gone 
to Hybla, and made an attempt on it without taking it by 
storm, they despised them still more, and called on their ge- 

^ IpVv ^^<V'] Literally, **hj a deserted, or aban^ciied trial.' 6mm 
Herman. PoL Ant. Ii4. 
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nerab — acting as a multitude is wont to do when full of con- 
fidence — to lead them against Catana, since the enemy would 
not come to them. Moreover, Syracusan pai*ties of horse, sen* 
out to reconnoitre, were continually riding up to the Athenian 
armament, and asking them, amongst other insulting expres- 
sions, whether they had come themselves to settle with them 
in a strange country, rather than to reinstate the Leontini. 

64. The Athenian generals were acquainted with these 
things, and wished to draw them as far as possible from their 
city with their whole force, and themselves, in the mean time, 
to coast along with their ships by night, and quietly occupy a 
place for encampment in a favourable position ; knowing that 
* so they would be better able to do it, than if they should land 
from their ships in face of an enemy prepared to receive them, 
or should be known to be going by land ; (for the Syracusan 
horse, which was numerous, while they themselves had none, 
would do great mischief to their light-armed and mob of camp- 
followers ;) and that thus they would take a position where they 
would not be annoyed by the cavalry in a degree worth speak- 
ing of; (for some Syracusan exiles who accompanied them 
told them of the spot near the Olympieum, which they actually \ 
occupied.) The generals, therefore, adopted the following stra- I 
tagem in furtherance of their wishes. They send a person who 
was a faithful friend to them, and no less in the interest of the 
Syracusans, according to their opinion. The man was a Ca- 
tanian, and said that he was come from certain individuals in 
Catana, with whose names they were acquainted, and whom 
they knew to be still left in the town amongst those who were 
well affected to them. He stated, then, that the Athenians 
passed the night at some distance from their arms, within the 
walls of the city ; and that if the Syracusans would come with 
all their force early in the morning of an appointed day to 
Attack their armament, the Catanians would close the gates on 

< OhK &if hfioiui dvviiOitnr£9 koI sL] Poppo, Goller, and Bloomfield, all 
bracket the kuI in this passage, as utterly marring the sense of it ; while Ar- 
nold onljr objects to the interpretation of the Scholiastj without attempting to 
explain it himself. In support of the translation which I haye ventured to 
give, compare I. 143. 4, xal ovkIti Ik tov o/ioiov ian-ai Tli.\oTrovvri<T'ov /icpot 
*rt Tfiridiji/ai Kai Ttiv ^Attiktiv dnravav^ and VII. 28. 4, Al fiiv yap datrdvai 
abx AfAOiofs Kai vpivf dWSt ToWtS fisipovi KaQivTavavy k. t. X. In the 
latter passage the idea of excess is distinctly asserted, after being preTioiuly 
iaiplied, as m the other passages, by the words ovx ofioiua Kai» 
3 ■ 2 
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the men who were with them, and would fire their ships ; while 
the Syracusans would easily take ^ the armament by an attack 
on their stockade. There were many too of the Catanians, 
Tie said, who would co-operate with them in this, and were 
ilready prepared to do so ; namely, the party from which he 
had himself come. 

65. The generals of the Syracusans, besides feeling confi- 
dent in other respects, and intending, even without this, to 
make their preparations for marching to Catana, gave far too 
inconsiderate credence to the man, and immediately fixing a 
day on which they would be there, dismissed himN: while they 
themselves (for by this time the Selinuntiiies ana some oth^ 
of their allies had ajso come) gave orders for all the Syra- 
cusans to march forth in a body.i When their preparations 
were made, and the time at whicn they had agreed to come 
was near at hand, they set out for Catana, and bivouacked on 
the river Symaethus, in the Leontine territory.- The Athe- 
nians, on learning their approach, took the whole of their own 
force, with such of the Sicels, or any other people, as had 
joined them, and putting them on board their ships and boats, 
sailed by night to Syracuse. And thus, when the morning 
came, the Athenians were landing on the ground opposite the 
Olympieum, for the purpose of securing their camp ; and at 
the same time the Syracusan cavalry, having ridden up first 
to Catana, and found that the whole armament had put to sea, 
returned and carried the news to the infantry, when they all 
turned back together, and went to the aid of the city. 

66. In the mean time, as t he ma rch they had to make was a 
y" long one, the Athenians quietTy pitched their camp in a fa- 
vourable position, where they would be able to commence an 
— <ragement just when they pleased, and the Syracusan horse 
wuuia cause them the least annoyance, both during the actios, 
and before it. For on one side they were flanked by walls, 
houses, trees, and a marsh ; on the other, by cliffs. They 
also felled the trees near to them, and carrying them down to 
the sea, fixed a palisade by their ships ; while with rude stones 

» t6 arp&TBVfia.l I see no reason at ail for altering this, as Arnold pro- 
poses, into Tti iTTpaTtvfiaTi ; as it evidently refers to all the other forces of 
the Athenians left behind in their camp, in opposition to the heavy infantry 
represented as being in the tOAvn. Compare 63. 3, where the term is ■■- 
doubtedly used with reference lo the encampment of the Athcniaiu. 
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and wood they hastily erected a fort at Dascon, where their 
poeition was most open to the enemjr's attack, and broke down 
the bridge over the Anapus. While they were making these 
preparations, no one came out from the city to stop them ; but 
the Syracusan cavalry was what first came against them, and 
afterwards all the infantry was mustered. And at first tliey 
advanced near the camp of the Athenians ; then, when tliey 
did not go out against them, they withdrew, and crossed the 
road to Helorus, and there encamped for the night. 

67. The next day the Athenians and their allies prepared 
for battle, and made their dispositions as follows. The right 
wing was held by the Argives and Mantineans, the centre by 
the Athenians, and the remainder of the line by the rest of 
the allies. Half of their force was posted in advance, drawn 
up eight deep ; the other half, close upon their tents, in a hol- 
low square, which was also formed eight deep, with orders to 
look out where any part of the army might be most distressed, 
and go to its support Within this body of reserve, too, they 
placed the camp-followers. The Syracusans, on the other 
hand, drew up their heavy infantry sixteen deep, consisting of 
the Syracusans in full force, and as many allies as had joined 
them : (they were reinforced most extensively by the Selinun- 
tines ; next to them, by the Greloan cavalry, to the number of 
two hundred in all ; and by about twenty horse, and fifty 
archers, from Camarina.) Their cavalry they posted on their 
right flank, amounting to not less than twelve hundred, and 
by their side the dartmen also. The Athenians being about 
to commence the attack, Nicias advanced along the line, and 
addressed the following exhortation to them, both in their ^ 
several nations, and collectively : 

68. " What need is there, soldiers, that we should have re- 
eourse to long exhortation, * who are come here for the same I 
Btruggle ? For our force itself seems to me more capable of j 
supplying confidence, than well-spoken words with a weak 
army. For where we have in the field Argives, Mantineans, 
Athenians, and the prime of the islanders, on what grounds ought 

' ** We are all engaged in one common cause, and tlie tight of each other 
ihould mutually encourage m." — Arnold, As o7 ir&ptafitv seems to refer to 
the whole force, and not to the general only who was addressing them, 
Xptr^oi must be taken in a aenae euffidently wide to include both the speaker 
and lua heaieit 
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we not, with allies so brave and nnmerons, to entertain everj 
one a strong hope of victor y ? especially as we are opposed to 
men who are derending themselves in a promiscuous crowd, and 
not chosen troops, as we are ; and moreover, against Siceliots, 
who despise us indeed, but will not receive our attack, because 
they have less skill in arms than boldness. Let this thought too 
be entertained by each of you ; that we are far from our own 
land, and with no friendly country near us, but such as your- 
selves win by fighting. And so I offer to you an admonition, 
tlie very reverse of the exhortation which our enemies are, I 
well know, addressing to each other. For the^ are urging, 
that the battle will be for their country ; but /, that it will be 
fought in what is noi our country, but where you must con- 
quer, or not easily get away : for their cavalry will press upon 
us in great numbers. Remembering then your own high 

[character, make a spirited attack on your opponents, and re- 
gard your present necessity and difficulties as more formidable 
than the enemy.* 

69. Nicias delivered this address^ and immediately led on 
his troops. As for the Syracusans, they were not expecting 
to engage at present, and some of them, as their city was close 
at hand, had actually gone away to it ; and these, although 
they went to the aid of their comrades in haste, and at a full 
run, were too late [to take their proper place in the ranks,] 
but posted themselves as each one came up to the main body. 
For in truth they were not deficient in zeal, or in daring, 
neither in this battle, nor in the others ; but though not infe- 
rior in courage, so far as their military science served, yet in 
consequence of that failing them they reluctantly abandoned 
their resolution also. Although therefore, as I have said, thej 
did not imagine that the Athenians would be the first to 
make an attack, and although they were compelled to defend 
themselves on a short warning, they took up their arms, and 
immediately advanced to meet them. And in the first place 
the <»tone- throwers, and slingers, and archers on each side be- 
gan skirmishing, and successively routed each other, as light 
troops might be expected to do. Then there were priests 
bringing forward the usual victims for sacrifice, and trumpet- 
ers stirring on the heavy-armed to the charge. And so they 
advanced ; the Syracusans, to fight for their country, and 
their own personal safety at present^ and freedom in future $-• 
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the Athenians, on the side of their opponents, to fight for I 
another people's land, that they might win it as their own ; | 
and to avoid weakening their own by defeat ; — the Argivea 
and the independent allies, to join them in securing the ob- 
jects they had come for, and by means of victory to look 
again on the country that was already theirs; — ^while the 
sub^ject allies showed a ready xeal, most of all, for their imme* 
diate safety, which was hopeless unless they conquered ; then, 
as a secondary consideration, for the chance of serving on 
easier terms, in consequence of having assbted to reduce a 
firesh country under the Athenian dominion. 

70. When they had come to dose combat, they withstood each 
other's attacks for a long time. And there happened to come on 
at once both thunder, and lightning, and heavy rain : so that 
to those who were fighting for the first time, and had had very 
little acquaintance with war, even this helped to increase their 
fear ; while to the more experienced party these occurrences 
appeared to be produced simply by the season of the year, but 
the fact of their opponents not being defeated caused far 
greater alarm. But when the Argives had first driven in the 
left wing of the Syracusans, and after tliem the Athenians had 
repulsed those opposed to them, the rest of the Syracusan army 
^wasjiow also broken and put to flight. /The Athenians did not 
pursue them to any great distance, (for the Syracusan horse, 
which was numerous and unbroken, kept them in check, and 
by charging their heavy infantry, wherever they saw any 
pursuing in advance of the rest, drove them back again.) 
However they followed them in a body as far as was safe, 
and then returned again, and erected a trophy. The Syra- 
cusans, on the other hand, having collected themselves again 
on the Helorine road, and put themselves in as good order as 
present circumstances would permit, sent, notwithstanding 
their defeat, a garrison to the Olympieum, fearing that the 
Athenians might take some of the treasures that were there ; 
while the rest of them returned into the city. 

71. The Athenians, however, did not go to the temple, but 
after carrying their own dead together, and laying them on a 
funeral pUe, passed the night on the ground. The nezf day 
they restored to the Syracusans their dead, under a truce, 
{there had fallen, of them and their allies, about two hundred 
and alxtyy) and collected the bones of their own, (about Mty 
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of themselves and their allies having been killed,) and with 
the spoils of the enemy sailed back to Catana. For it was 
winter, and they thought it impossible at present to carry on 
war before Syracuse, till they had sent for cavalry from 
Athens, and also raised some from their allies in the country, 
to avoid being utterly defeated by the enemy's horse. They 
wished too, at the same time, to collect money in the island, 
and to get a supply from Athens ; as also to win over some of 
the cities to their cause, which they hoped would more readily 
listen to them after the battle ; and to provide themselves widi 
com and every thing else they might require, with a view to 
attacking Syracuse in the spring. 

72. They, then, with these intentions sailed off to Naxos 
and Catana, for the winter. The Syracusans, on the other hand, 
after bur3ring their dead, held an assembly. And now came 
forward to them Her mocrates so n of Hermon, a man at once 
second to none in general intelligence, and who had proved him- 
self able in war through his experience, and a person of signal 
bravery. He enfiouragedthem, and told them " not to submit 
in consequence of whiat h^d happened ; for it was not their 
spirit that was vanquished, but their wani-fi£^di§g|pline that 
had been so injurious. They had not, however, been so much 
inferior to their enemies as might have been expected ; espe- 
cially since they had been matched against the first of the 
Greeks — * mere amateurs, so to speak, against regular work- 
men. They had also been much hurt by the great number 
of their generals and the multiplicity of orders, (for their 
generals were fifteen in number,) and also by the tumultuous 
insubordination of the troops in general. But should only a 
few men of experience be elected generals, and prepare their 
heavy-armed force for service during that winter, by furnish- 
ing with arms those who did not possess any, in order that 
they might be as numerous as possible, and by compelling 
them to attend to their training also ; they would, he said, in 
sAl probability have the advantage over their enemies ; since 
couragethey already possessed, and disciplin^or the execu- 
tion oTtheir measures would thus have been acquired. For 

> Or, as Bloomfield renders it, " raw-hands/' See his note. Poppo reads 
Xtt^o^i-vya^f aiid renders the passage, ** Quod cum lis qui primi Orsecorum 
pentia (rei militaris) essent, idiotsB, propemodum dixeiim operarii, pug- 
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both these things would improve ; their discipline being prac- 
tised in the midst of dangers; and their courage growing 
more confident than ever from being* accompanied bj the as- 
surance of science. They ought, then, to elect their generals 
both few in number and invested with absolute authority ; 
taking to them the oath, 'that assuredly they would allow 
them to command as they might think best.' For sc what 
ought to be kept secret would be more effectually concealed ; 
and every thing else would be prepared in due order and 
without listening to any excuses." • 

73. The Syracusans, after hearing his speech, voted every / 
thing as he advised ; and elected Hocou^crates himself as ge* 
nera], with Heraclides son of Lysimachus, and Sicanus son of 
Execestes, these three. They also despatched envoys to 
Corinth and Lacedsemon ; that an allied force might join 
them, and that they might persuade the Lacedaemonians, for 
their benefit, to carry on the war with the Athenians more 
decidedly, by open measures ; that either they might be com- 
pelled to return from Sicily, or might less easily send fresh^ 
succours to their army now there. 

74. As for the Athenian forces at Catana, they sailed im- 
mediately to Messana, in expectation of its being betrayed to 
them. But the intrigues that were being carried on did not 
come to any thing. For Alcibiades, when he was now sum- 
moned home, and had left his command, knowing that he 
would be outlawed, gave information of the intended move* 
ment, to which he was privy, to the friends of the Syracusans 
in Messana; and they had both previously put to death the 
men implicated in it, and at that time such as were on the 
same side, breaking out into sedition, and taking up arms, 
prevailed so far as to prevent their admitting the Athenians. 
When they, therefore, after staying ten days, were suffering 
from the severe weather, had no provisions, and found none 
of their plans succeed, they retired to Naxos, and having • 
made a palisade round their encampment, took up their win- 
ter quarters there. They also sent a trireme to Athens for 
both money and cavalry, to join them in the spring. 

75. The Syracusans, on their part, both built in the 
course of the winter a wall to their city, along the whole 
quarter looking towards Epipolae, including the Temenites, to 
preyent their being circumvallated so easily as they would 
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with a less circuit, in case of their being defeated ; and also 
fortified Megara as an out*post, and another in the Oi3rm- 
pieum. They fixed palisades, too, along the edge of the sea, 
at all points where there were facilities for landing. And 
as thej knew that the Athenians were wintering at Naxos, 
they marched in full force to Catana, and both ravaged part 
of their land, and after burning the tents and encampment of 
the Athenians, returned home* Hearing, moreover, that the 
Athenians were sending an embassy to Camarina, on the 
strength of that alliance concluded under Laches, to try if by 
any means they might win them over to their side, the Syra* 
cusans also sent a counter^embassy. For they had suspicions 
of the Camarinaeans, both that they had not sent heartily what 
they sent to join in the first battle ; and that for the futore 
they would not wish to assist them any more, since they saw 
that the Athenians had been successful in the engagement, 
but would be persuaded to join the invaders on the strength 
of their former friendship. On the arrival therefore at Cama- 
rina of Hermocrates and some others from Syracuse, and of 
Euphemus and others from the Athenians, an assembly of the 
Camarinaeans having been convened, H ermocrates, wishing 
to prejudice them beforehand against the Athenians, addressed 
them as follows : 

76. ** It was not, Camarinaeans, from any fear of your being 
terrified at the present forces of the Athenians that we came 
on this embassy, but rather from apprehension that the words 
which would be spoken by them before you heard any thing 
from us might prevail upon you. For they are come to Sicily 
on the pretext, indeed, which you hear, but with the purpose 
which we all suspect ; and, in my opinion, they are wishing, 
not to restore the Leontm es to their home, but to eject us from 
ours. For surely it is not consistent that they should de- 
populate the cities in Greece, but re-settle those in Sicily ; 
and that they should care for the Leontines, who are Chalci- 
dians, because of their connexion with them, but keep in 
slavery the Chalcidians in Euboea, from whom these are a 
colony. But the method is the same, by which they both 
gained possession of those places, and are attempting to do so 
with these. For after they had been appointed leaders, by 
the free choice both of the lonians and of all who were of 
Athenian origin, for the purpose of taking vengeance oo tho 
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Mede ; by charging some of them with ifdlnre in militsTj ner- 
vice, others with mutual hostilities, and others on any specious 
plea which they severally had to urge, they reduced them to 
subjection. And so they did not withstand the Mede for the 
sake of liberty — neither these men for that of the Greeks, nor 
the Greeks for their own — but the former did it to enslave 
the Greeks to themselves, instead of to the Mede ; the latter, 
to get a new master, one not more unwise, but more wise for 
evil. 

77. "But, open as the Athenian state is to accusation, we 
are not come at the present time to prove before those who 
know this already, in how many respects it is committing in- 
justice ; but much rather to censure ourselves, because, with 
the warnings given us by the Greeks in those quarters, how 
they were enslaved through not assisting one another, and 
with the same sophisms being now practised on ourselves— 
their re-instatements of their Leontine kinsmen, and suc- 
cours to their Segestan allies — we will not unite together, and 
show them that the people here are no lonians, or Hellespontines 
and islanders, who are always passing to a new master, either 
the Mede or some one else, and still kept in slavery, but free 
Dorians from the independent Peloponnese now living in 
Sicily. Or do we wait till we have separately been subdued, 
city by city ? knowing, as we do, that in this way only are we 
vincible; and seeing them having recourse to this method, 
8o as to set some of us at variance by words ; to set others at 
war through hope of finding allies ; and to injure others by 
saying something flattering to them, as they severally can. 
And do we then think, that if our distant fellow countryman 
is destroyed before us, the danger will not come to each of our- 
selves also, but that he who 8u£fers before us keeps his mis- 
fortune to himself? 

78. " If, again, the thought has presented itself to any one^ 
that although the Sjrracusans are hostile to the Athenians, he 
himself is not ; and if he consider it a hardship to incur dan- 
gers for our country, let him reflect that it is not for ours 
especially, but in like manner for his own also that he will 
fight in ours ; and that he will do it with proportionately 
greater safety, inasmuch as he will not enter on the struggle 
after we have been first ruined, but with us for allies, and not 
left by himself. And let him consider that the wish of the 
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Athenians is, not to chastise our enmity, but, making us their 
excuse, to ' secure no less his own friendship. If, moreover, 
any one envies us, or is afraid of us, (for to both these feel- 
ings are more powerful states exposed,) and for this reason 
wishes Syracuse to be brought down, that we may be taught 
moderation, but yet for his own safety's sake would have it 
escape destruction, he indulges a wish beyond the limit of hu- 
man power* For it is not possible for the same man to be 
alike the arbiter of his own desire and of fortune. And 
should he fail in his views, then, ^ while lamenting his own 
misfortunes, he might, perhaps, some time or other, wish again 
to envy our advantages. But that will be impossible if he 
abandon us, and will not take his part in the same perils ; 
which are incurred, not for names, but for realities ; for though 
nominally he would preserve our power, he would really secure 
his own safety. And it was reasonable that you especially, 
Camarinseans, who live on our borders, and are the next to incur 
the danger, should have provided for this, and not have joined 
us remissly, as you are now doing ; but rather that you should 
yourselves have come to us ; and what you would have en- 
treated, while calling us to your aid, if the Athenians had first 
come against Camarina, that ought you now, on the same 
principle, to have come and urged on us as an exhortation, that 
we should on no point submit But neither have ye, hitherto, 
nor the rest, bestirred yourselves for these objects. 

79. " But through cowardice, perhaps, you will study what 
is just, both towards us and towards the invaders, and allege 
that there is an alliance between you and the Athenians. Yes, 
but you did not conclude that to the injury of your friends, 
but in case any of your enemies might attack you ; and to 
assbt the Athenians, surely, when they were wronged by 
others, and not when they were themselves wronging their 
neighbours, as they are now. For not even do the Bhegians^ 
although of Chalcidian extraction, consent to join in the re- 
instatement of the Chalcidian Leontines. And it is a strange 
thing if they, suspecting the real meaning of this fine pretence^ 
are wise without any reason to ofler for their conduct, while 
jou, with a ^ reasoniU)le plea to urge, choose to assist your na- 

^ " i. e. 80 to reduce the power of every state in the island, that none shall 
have any alternative but to remain the faithful allies of Athens.'* — AmoUL 
' dXoipvpdtU.] or, as Pontus and Poppo take it, " lamented.'* 
* Biikoytf irpoi^dvM.] £0\oyot ia so constanUy used to ligniiy what 
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tural enemies, and, in concert with your bitterest foes, to ruin 
men who are still more your natural connexions. Nay, that is 
not just ; but rather, to assist us, and not to be afraid of their 
armament. For it is not formidable, if we all take our stand 
together ; but only if, on the contrary, we are separated from 
each other, which they are so anxious to eifect : since even 
when they came against us alone, and were victorious in bat- 
tle, they did not achieve what they wished, but quickly went 
away again. 

80. " Surely then, if we were united, it were not reasonable 
for us to be disheartened : but we ought to enter more heartily 
into alliance, especially as succours will join us from the Pelo- 
ponnese also, the inhabitants of which are altogether superior 
to these men in military matters. And no one should think 
that forethought of yours to be /air to t», while it is safe for 
you; I mean your assisting neither party, as being allies of 
both. For it is not fair in fact, as it is in profession. For if 
it be through your not siding with us that both the suiferer is 
defeated and the conqueror gains the victory, what else do ye 
but refuse, by the self-same standing aloof, to aid the one party 
for their preservation, and to prevent the other from behaving 
basely ? And yet it were honourable for you, by joining those 
who are injured, and at the same time your own kinsmen, to 
guard the common interest of Sicily, and not to permit the 
Athenians, your friends forsooth, to do wrong. In short, we 
Syracusans say, that it is of no use to afford certain informa- 
tion, either to you or to the rest, about what you know your- 
selves, as well as we ; but we entreat you, and at the same 
time protest, if we do not prevail on you, that we are plotted 
against by lonians, who are always our enemies, while we are 
betrayed by you, Dorians by Dorians. And if the Athenians 
reduce us to subjection, though it is by your decisions that 
they will gain the victory, it is in their own name that they 
will enjoy the honour ; and they will receive no other prize 
for the victory than those men who put the victory into their 
bands. If, on the other hand, we are the conquerors, you will 

really t* reasonable, in opposition to tvirpt-wMt what only ampears to be §o, 
that 1 cannot agree with Arnold and Poppo, who give a different sense to it 
In thLj passage ; the former rendering it " with a seeming reasonable pre- 
text ;'' the latter, '^utentes probabili (sen speciosa) excusatione Cqu6 yestrun 
tstionem tueamini)/' 
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alBO have to submit to the punishment due to the authors of 
our dangers. Consider then, and choose at once, either imme- 
diate slavery without any peril, or the chance of gaining the 
victory with us, and so avoiding a disgraceful submission 
to these men as your masters, as also of escaping our enmity, 
which would be of no trivial kind." 

81. Hermocrates spoke to this effect ; and after him, Eu- 
phemus, the Athenian ambassador, as follows : 

82. " Though we are come hither for the purpose of re- 
newing our former alliance, yet, as the Syracusan orator has 
attacked us on that head, we must also address you on the 
subject of our empire, to show that we enjoy it on just 
grounds. The strongest proof, then, of this he himself has 
mentioned, in his assertion that the lonians have ever been 
hostile to the Dorians. And such too is the case. For we, who 
are lonians, considered, with regard to the Peloponnnesians, 
who are Dorians, and more numerous than ourselves, and 
living near us, in what way we might be least subject to them. 
And after the Median invasion, having got a fleet, we released 
ourselves from the empire and supremacy of the Lacedaemo- 
nians ; since they had no more right to command us than we 
them, except so far as they were at present more powerful 
Thus having been ourselves appointed leaders of those who 
were before under the king, we so continue ; considering that 
in this way we should least fall under the power of the Pelo- 
ponnesians, by having a force with which to defend ourselves ; 
and, to speak accurately, not having unjustly, either, reduced 
the lonians and islanders to subjection, whom the Syracusans 
say that we have enslaved, though our kinsmen. For they 
came against their mother-country, against us, I mean, in 
company with the Mede ; and could not bring themselves to 
revolt from him, and to sacrifice their property — as toe did, 
when we evacuated our city — but chose slavery themselves, 
and to bring the same on us also. 

83. " Wherefore we are worthy of the empire we enjoy, be- 
cause we supplied the most numerous fleet, and showed un- 
compromising zeal in behalf of the Greeks ; and because these 
men, by so readily acting as they did, * even in favour of the 
Mede, inflicted injury on us ; while at the same time we aim 
at gaining strength against the Peloponnesians. And we make 

^ ■ i e. of one so utterly opposed to the good of Ghneeoe. 
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BO fine professions of justly enjoying dominion, either as lotv- 
uig hy ourselves overthrown the barbarian, or as having faced 
danger for the liberty of these men, more than for that of all, 
and of ourselves at the same time. For in no one is it an invidious 
thing to provide for his own safety. And now, having come 
hither also for the sake of our own security, we see that these 
same things are expedient for you likewise. And we prove it 
from what these men state to our prejudice, and what you, in 
your too great alarm, suspect ; * knowing that those who through 
fear are suspicious, though pleased at the moment by the charms 
of oratory, yet afterwards attend to their real interests in what 
they undertake. For we have said that we hold our dominion 
there under the influence of fear, and that for the same reason 
we are come to put the states here on a safe footing, in con- 
cert with our friends ; and not to enslave them, but rather to 
prevent their being so treated. 

84. " And let no one suppose that we are interesting our- 
selves in you without any connexion existing between us ; since 
he must know that through your being preserved, and resisting 
the Syracusans, (being not too weak to do so,) we should be less 
readily hurt by their sending a force to the Peloponnesians. 
In this way, then, you are connected with us in the greatest 
degree^ and on this account too it is reasonable that we should 
reinstate the Leontines, not as subjects, like their kinsmen in 
Euboea, but in as powerful a condition as possible ; that from 
their own country, living as they do close to these men's bor- 
-ders, they may in our behalf be annoying to them. For in 
Greece we are by ourselves able to cope with our enemies ; 
and the Chalcidians, after whose subjugation the orator says 
that we are inconsistently giving liberty to those here, are ad- 
vantageous to us by being without any armament, and only 
paying us money ; but the people here, both the Leontines 
and, our other friends, by being left as independent as pos- 
sible. 

85. " To an individual, however, who has absolute power, 
or to a state that holds dominion, nothing is inconsistent that 

* " Hermocrates had endeavoured to excite the jealousy of the Camari- 
lueans, by telling them, that the Athenians did but pretend to aid the Leon- 
tines, "while their real object was the subjugation of all Sicily. * Such 
language/ says Euphemus, 'may possibly beguile you for the moment; but 
vliea yoa come to ac% yom will follow your real interests.' '* — Arnold, 
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18 profitable, nothing reckoned as kindred that does not com* 
mand confidence; but in every case, as opportunity may 
serve, you must become either a foe or a friend. And in onr 
case, our advantage here consists in this, — not that we should 
reduce our friends to weakness, but that, owing to the strength 
of our friends, our foes should be powerless. Nor ought you 
tn doubt this. For even in the case of our allies in those parts, 
as they are severally useful to us, so we govern them ; the 
Chians and Methymnseans as independent, on condition ol 
their supplying ships ; the greater part of them on more 
stringent terms, subject to contribution of money ; but others, 
although they are islanders and easy to reduce, as allies on 
terms of entire freedom, because they lie in favourable posi- 
tions around the Peloponnese. So that here also it is natural 
that we should regulate them with an eye to our advantage, 
and, as we say, with reference to our fear of the Syracusans. 
For they are aiming at dominion over you, and wish, after 
uniting you on the strength of your suspicions of us, them- 
selves to sway the empire of Sicily, by force, or through your 
forlorn condition, when we have departed without gaining our 
object And it must be so, if you unite with them ; for nei- 
ther will so great a force, when united, be any longer easy for 
us to manage, nor would these men want strength to deal 
with you, when we were not here. 

86. " And whoever does not think this to be the case, the 
very fact itself convicts him of being wrong. For on a former 
occasion you called us to your aid by holding out to us no 
other fear, than that, if we permitted you to fall under the 
Syracusans, we ourselves also should be exposed to danger. 
It is not right therefore now, that you should refuse to ht 
persuaded by that self-same argument by which you wished to 
persuade us; or that, because we are come with a larger arma- 
ment, you should be suspicious of us ; but much rather, that 
you should mistrust these men. We, at least, have no power 
to remain amongst you without your support ; and even if we 
should show ourselves base, and bring you into subjection, we 
should be unable to keep you under our dominion, both on 
account of the length of the voyage, and the difficulty of keep- 
ing guard over cities so great in extent, and of an inland charac- 
ter, as regards their resources. These men, on the other hand, 
living near jou as they do, not in a camp, but in a city far 
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stronger than our force here present, are constantly plotting 
•gftinst you ; and when, in each particular case, thej have got 
an opportunity, they do not let it slip, (as they have shown 
both in other instances, and in that of the Leon tines,) and 
at the present time they have the hardihood to urge you, as 
though you were void of sense, against those who are pre- 
venting this, and who have held up Sicily hitherto from sink- 
mg under them. But we, in opposition to them, urge you to 
a far more real safety, begging you not to betray that which 
is secured to both of us by each other ; and to consider, that 
while for them, even without any allies, the way to you is 
always open, you will not often have a chance of defending 
yourselves in conjunction with so large a force of auxiliaries ; 
of which, if through your suspicions you allow it to depart, 
either unsuccessful, or, perhaps, even defeated, you will wish 
yet to see even a very small portion, when its presence will 
no longer accomplish any thing for you. 

87. " But neither do ye, Camarinaeans, nor the rest, be per- 
suaded by these men's calumnies. For we have told you the 
whole truth concerning these things about which we are sus- 
pected, and will still remind you briefly of them, and so try to 
persuade you. We say then, that we exercise dominion over 
the men in those parts to avoid being subject to another ; but 
that we liberate those who are here, to avoM being hurt by 
them ; that we are compelled to meddle with many things, be- 
cause we have also many things to guard against ; and that 
we came, both now and before, as allies to those of you here 
who were being injured, not without being invited, but after 
receiving an invitation. And do not ye, either as judges of 
what is done by us, or as moderators, attempt to divert us, 
(which would now be difficult,) but so far as any thing in our 
meddling policy and disposition is at the same time profitable 
for you, that take, and make the most of it. And believe that 
it is not equally injurious to all, but that to a large majority 
of the Greeks it is even beneficiaL For every one in every 
place, even where we are not already present, both he who 
thinks that he will sufler wrong, and he who is meditating to 
commit it, through having a prospect ever close at hand, the 
one, of obtaining help from us against his injurer, the other, that 
if we come, ' they run a risk of not being free from alarm, both, 

* 1 fet no reason, either for changing d^%U into ildtit, tt Dobree and 
2 y 
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I say, are alike compelled, the one, to be moderate against hit 
own will, the other, to be saved without his own exertion. 
This security, then, which is common to all who require it, 
and which is now presented to you, do not ye reject ; but, 
acting like others, instead of constantly guarding against the 
Syracusans, now unite with us, and take at length your equal 
share in plotting against them." • 

8d. To this effect spoke Euphemus. Now the Camari* 
naeans had felt on the subject as follows : Towards the Athe- 
nians they were well inclined, except so far as they might 
think that they would subjugate Sicily, but with the Syra- 
cusans they had always, in the spirit of borderers, been at 
Tariance. Being, however, more afraid of the Sjrracusana, 
who were -close at hand, lest they might, even without their 
assistance, gain the ascendency, they both sent them in the first 
instance that small body of horse, and determined for the fu- 
ture to do more actual service for the Syracusans, (though as 
sparingly as possible ;) but for the present, that they might not 
seem to show less respect for the Athenians — since they had 
even proved the stronger in the battle — they resolved to give 
a verbal answer that should be fair to both parties. Having, 
therefore, adopted this counsel, they answered, " That since 
mutual hostilities were being carried on by parties who were 
both in alliance with them, they thought it to be most con- 
sistent with their oaths to aid neither party for the present." 
And so the ambassadors on each side returned. 

The S3rracusans were now preparing their forces for war, 
while the Athenians encamped at Naxos were negotiating with 
the Sicels, to get as many as possible to join them. Now such of 
the Sicels as lived more on the plains, and who were subject tQ 
the Syracusans, in most cases stood aloof from them ; but those 
who occupied the interior, their homes having before this al- 
ways been independent, immediately, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, sided with the Athenians, and carried down corn for 
the army, and in some cases money also. Against those who 
did not come over to them the Athenians made an expedition, 
and compelled some, but were prevented from compelling others 
by the Sjrracusans' sending them garrisons, and coming to their 
ud. Having moved their station for the winter from Naxof 

Arnold wish to do, or for taking the word with an active 8ignificalio% 
though it may possibly be so used sometimea. 
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to Catana, and having raised again the camp which had been 
burned down by the Syracusans, they remained there the 
pest of that season. They sent at this time a trireme to 
Carthage with proposals of friendship, on the chance of their 
obtaining any help, and another to Tyrrhenia, as soipe of its 
cities had of their own accord offered to join them in the wan 
They also despatched messengers about to the Sicels, and like- 
wise to Segesta, desiring that they would forward to them as 
many horses as possible ; while they also prepared for the cir- 
cumvallation bricks, iron, and all other requisites, intending 
to commence hostilities in the spring. The Syracusan am- 
bassadors, on the other hand, wlio had been despatched to 
Corinth and Lacedsemon, both endeavoured, as they coasted 
along, to persuade the Greeks of Italy not to look with in 
difference on the proceedings of the Athenians, since they 
were aimed equally at themselves, and when they were come 
to Corinth, delivered an address to them, begging for assist- 
ance on the ground of their connexion. The Corinthians im- 
mediately, in the first place, themselves voted to assist them 
with the greatest zeal, and then sent envoys with them to La- 
cedsemon, to join in persuading that people also both to carry 
on the war with the Athenians more openly at home, and to 
send succours to Sicily. Accordingly the ambassadors from 
Corinth came to Lacedsemon, and Alcibiades also, with his 
fellow exiles, who had crossed straightway on board a vessel 
of burden from Thuria to Cyllene, in the Elean territory, in 
the first instance, and then afterwards, when the Lacedsmo- 
nians themselves had sent for him, proceeded to Lacedaemon 
under treaty ; for he was afraid of them, owing to the part he 
had taken in the Mantinean business. And the result was, 
that in the Lacedaemonian assembly the Corinthians, the Syra- 
cusans, and Alcibiades, by urging the same request, prevailed 
on the people there. But when the ephors and the authorities, 
though they purposed sending ambassadors to Syracuse, to 
urge them to make no terms with the Athenians, were not dis- 
posed to assist them, Alcibiades came forward, and exasperated 
and instigated the Lacedaemonians by addressing them as 
follows : 

89. " It is necessary that I should first address you on the 
subject of the prejudice felt against me, that you may not, 
through your suspicions, attend to me the less on matters of 
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public interest When, then, *our ancestors had, on the 
ground of some quarrel or other, renounced thsir connexicm 
with you as your proxeniy I myself, from a wish to resume it, 
paid attentions to you, both in other respects, and in the case 
of your misfortune at Pylus. And when I continued thus 
zealous, you, at the time you were concluding peace with the 
Athenians, conferred influence oa my enemies, by negotiatin|^ 
through them, but brought dishonour on me. For these 
reasons it was with justice that you received harm at my 
hands, both when I turned to the Mantineans and Argives, 
and on whatever other occasions I opposed you. And now, 
if there be any one who at that time, while he was suffering, 
was unfairly angry with me, let him look at the question in 
the true light, and be led to a different conviction. Or if there 
be any one who formed a worse opinion of me, because I 
rather attached myself to the popular party, let him not on this 
ground, either, suppose that he was with good reason offended 
at me. For we have always been foes to tyrants; and all 
that are opposed to the dominant faction are called by the 
name of * people.* It was from this, then, that our taking the 
lead of the populace continued ; and besides, as the state was 
under a democratical government, it was necessary on most oc- 
casions to follow the existing order of things. However, we 
endeavoured to be more moderate in politics than suited the 
intemperate spirit which had before prevailed. But there 
were others, both in times of old and now, who led on the 
multitude to more evil courses — ^the very party which also 
banished me. But in our case it was the whole body of the 
people that we headed; thinking it right to assist in pre- 
serving that form of government under which the country 
was most great and free, and which we had received. For 
with regard to democracy, all of us who had any sense knew 
what it was ; and I myself, perhaps, better than any one, ^in 

* iifiMv.'] Arnold accounts for the use of the plural here and in ether 
parts of the chapter by supposing the speaker to join with himself some re- 
lations, as well as personal friencu, who had been banished with him. 

* 9<r(jo KoX Xoidop^o-at/it.j I have ffiven what appears to be the meaning 
of this passage ; though it is doubtful whether it can be extracted from the 
Greek as it now stancb. Arnold supposes that '* some words have been lost 
before Xoi^pi^o-at/ut, so that the words ohitp6^ av xtlpov properlv belong to 
that verb, and after *6<rtf Koi there should be supplied fiaXKov i -r' ahrtfi 
^iUttfiaL.** But this is perhaps a more ingenious than safe correction. I 
had myself coi^ectuM<i before I found that Bloomfield had done the i 
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proportion as I could also abuse it more. But of an acknow- 
ledged absurdity nothing new could be said ; and yet to put it 
aside did not appear to us safe, while you, as our enemies, 
were so closely besetting us. 

90. "With regard then to your prejudices against me, 
such were the facts : but with regard to what you must de- 
liberate upon, and I, on whatever point I am better informed, 
must advise, now learn from me. We sailed to Sicily, in the 
first place, to subdue the Siceliots, if we could ; after them, again, 
the Italiots ; and then also to make an attempt on the dominion 
of the Carthaginians, and on their own city. If either all or most 
of these schemes proved successful, then we intended to attack 
the Peloponnese, after bringing here the united force of the 
Greeks that had joined us in those parts, taking many barba- 
rians into our pay — both Iberians and others of those nations, 
confessedly * the most warlike barbarians at the present day — 
and building many triremes in addition to what we have, 
(since Italy contains timber in abundance). Blockading the 
Peloponnese with these round its coasts, and at the same time 
attacking it with our soldiers on the land side, after taking 
some of the cities by storm, and walling in others, we hoped 
with ease to reduce it, and after that to enjoy the sovereignty 
of the whole Grecian race. And as for money and provisions, 
to render each of these measures more practicable, the newly 
acquired places in those quarters would by themselves supply 
sufficient, independently of our revenues from these parts. 

tiiat Kal jsnght be a eomiption of icdfy, a contraction which occurs ch. 92. 4 ; 
and this yery slight change is perhaps sufficient to remecfy the evil. — Though 
yiyifwtrKoifii is probably understood with dv in the preceding clause, I can- 
liot think that it could oyer have been expretaedy as Bloomn^«v. uroposes to 
do ; at least not in the position which he would give to it, imnicdiately after 
XMd^piiveufUt ihxna giving by die concurrence of the two optatives a most un- 
musical termination to the jmragraph. — With regard to the word o<rtOt it 
9eems doubtful whether it is to be considered as quaUfying a comparative 
understood, as the commentators suppose, or as used absolutely, as in some 
odier passages of our author, signifying " inasmuch as;" e. g. chap. 92. 4, 
icJbf ^[ko9 &v Ikuvw^ oKfftXolfiVf *6«Ftf rd niv *kQfivaimv ol^a, rd d* vfitTtpa 
fKal^ov. If the former be the real construction, it is possible that the whole 
expression, oitHufot dv x*^P*''^f '^^ intended to be supplied from the preceding 
ciuue ; and so there would be no neeessity for even the slight alteration of 
KtU into Kd¥. 

^ Maxt/>«orr<i'rovv.] Poppo reads fia)(tfi«rr<ST«»v, '' of the barbarians con • 
JBMcdly the most warlike,^' &c, " which," says Amr d, " iuidou)tedly af 
iwdianf ' " 
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91. " Thus, then, concerning the expedition which has now 
sailed, you have heard its objects from the man who knows with 
the greatest accuracy what we purposed by it : and the generals 
who still remain there will, if they are able, carry them out 
in the same way. But that the people there will not escape 
their attack, unless you succour them, you must now learn. 
The Siceliots indeed, although untrained, might still even now 
gain the victory, if united in one body. But the Sjrra- 
ensans alone, defeated as they have already been in battle with 
all their forces, and hemmed in by sea at the same time, will 
be nnable to hold out against the Athenian armament now 
there. And if that city is taken, the whole of Sicily also is 
in their possession, and Italy, too, straightway ; and the danger 
which I just now mentioned as impending from that quarter, 
would in no long time fall upon you. Let no one then think 
that he is deliberating about Sicily alone, but about the Pelo- 
ponnese also, unless you quickly adopt these measures ; unless, 
I mean, you send thither on board ship such a body of troops, 
as, after working their own passage, shall immediately act as 
heavy infantry ; and also, wluit I consider to be still more ser- 
viceable than troops, a Spartan as commander, both to disci- 
pline their present forces, and to compel those who are unwill- 
ing to serve. For so the friends you already have will feel the 
greater confidence, and those who are doubting between the 
two sides will more fearlessly join yours. You must also carry 
on hostilities here in a more decisive manner ; that the Syra- 
cusans, convinced that you take an interest in them, may offer 
the greater resistance ; and that the Athenians may the less 
easily send reinforcements to their troops. And for that purpose 
you must fortify Decelea, in Attica; a blow of which the Athe- 
nians have always been most afraid, and the only one which they 
think they have not experienced in the present war. And in that 
way would one most surely hurt his enemies, if, acting on certain 
information, he should inflict upon them those things which he 
knows them to fear most : for it is but reasonable that every peo- 
ple should know most accurately its own dangers, and fear them 
accordingly. But with regard to the difficulties which, while 
you benefit yourselves, you will create for your opponents by 
thus fortifying the place, though I pass over many, I will 
briefly mention the chief. Whatever then the country is 
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stocked witby the greater part will come to you, either tbiougb 
being captured, or * of their own accord. They will also at 
once be deprived of their revenues from the silver mines at 
Laurium, with the advantages they now derive from their 
land and their * courts of justice ; but, especially, of the revenue 
from the allies, which will be less regularly paid by them, 
when they consider that the war on your part is now vigor- 
ously prosecuted, and so think lightly of them. To have each 
of these things done with greater speed and spirit rests with 
you, Lacedaemonians ; for that they are possible I am very 
confident, and I do not think that I shall be proved to have 
been mistaken. 

92. " And now, I beg that I may not be the worse thought 
of by any among you, .because I am now strenuously attacking 
my country with its bitterest enemies, though I formerly had 
a reputation for patriotism ; and that my words may not be 
suspected on the score of an exile's forwardness. For though 
I am an exile, as regards the villany of those who banished 
me, I am not one, as regards assistance to you, if you will be 
persuaded by me : and the party hostile to me was, not you, 
who only hurt your foes, but rather they who compelled their 
friends to become their foes. My patriotism, too, I keep not 
'at a time when I am being wronged, but only while I enjoyed 
my civil rights in security. Nor do I consider myself to be 
going against what is stiU my country, but much rather to be 
recovering that country which is mine no more. And the 
patriot, in the true sense, is not that man who, when he has 
unjustly lost his country, abstains from aggression upon it, 
but he who, because of his longing for it, tsadeavours by all 
means to regain it. Thus, as far as I am concerned, I beg 

* tii i* atn-ofAarat] i. e. the slayeB, which I believe to be chiefly alluded 
to by the expression oU ti y^tpa KaTiaktua&rait (see note on en. 17. 3,) 
though it may also include, as Arnold supposes, cattle, sheep, fJEum-houses, 
trees, and other articles of dead as well as Uve stock. 

* itKu<rrripimVi'\ i. e. in yarious fees and fines ; on which see Boeckh PubL 
(Econ. 1. p. 250. 

* ivm.\ Or, as Arnold renders it, " in a state where," &c. ; but the ex- 
pression IS much more commonly significant of time than of condition. 
Compare I. 39, 0D« XP^" ^^ AvKpaXfcrraTOL ^orai/, rorc nrpcvUvaty koX fA^i 
iv t^ ^fitiv filv iidiKTiutdat oStoi dk Kivdovtvouvif fAtjd* iv ^ v/uet« — alTtas t6 
laov ij^tTtj icaKai it k. t. X. There is, however, so close a connexion be- 
tween the ideas of a particular period and of the circumstances by which it is 
characterized, that it is sometimes of comparatively little importance which 
•fthe two is supposed to be expressed. 
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3t>ii, LacedsBinonlaiis, fearlessly to command my services, both 
for danger and trouble of every kind ; knowing that argument 
which is advanced by all, namely, that if as your enemy I did 
you very great harm, I might also as your friend do you great 
service ; inasmuch as I httaw the plans of the Athenians, 
while I only guessed yours. I beg too, that on your own part 
also, being convinced that you are consulting about your 
greatest interests, you will not shrink from the expedition 
both against Sicily and Attica ; that by joining them with a 
small part of your forces, you may at once preserve the great 
states in Sicily, and overthrow the present and future power 
of the Athenians ; and may afterwards live in security your- 
selves, and enjoy a voluntary supremacy over the whole of 
Greece, resting not on force but on affection." 

93. Such was the address of Alcibiades. The Lacedaemo- 
nians, who of themselves were previously intending to make an 
expedition against Athens, but were still acting with delay 
and circumspection, were far more determined, when he had 
informed them of these several particulars, and when they 
considered that they had heard them from the man who had 
most certain knowledge of them. So that they now turned 
their thoughts to the fortification of Decelea, and to immediately 
sending some assistance to the Sicilians. Having appointed 
therefore Clearidas to the command of the Syracusans, they in- 
structed him to deliberate with that people and the Corinth- 
ians, and to provide for succours reaching them on as large a 
scale, and with as much speed, as present circumstances per- 
mitted. Accordingly he desired the Corinthians to send him 
at once two ships to Asine, and to let the rest, as many as they 
purposed sending, be equipped and in readiness to sail, when 
the proper time came. Having arranged these points, they 
returned from Lacedaemon. 

Now, too, arrived the Athenian trireme from Sicily, which 
the generals had sent for money and cavalry. And when the 
Athenians had heard their request, they resolved to send both 
the supplies for their armament and the cavalry. And so the 
winter ended, and the seventeenth year of this war, of which 
Thucydides wrote the history. 

94. At the very commencement of the spring of the next 
summer, the Athenians in Sicily put out from Catana, and 
•oasted alone towards the Sicilian M^gara, from which tto 
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Sjracusans, in the time of their tyrant Grelo, (as I have be- 
fore mentioned,) drove out the inhabitants, and themselves oon* 
tinue to occupy the territory. Having landed therefore, they 
ravaged the country ; and after going against a fort of the 
Syracusans without taking it, they again proceeded both with 
their land force and ships to the river Terias, and advancing 
inland, both laid waste the plain, and fired the corn. After 
falling in with a small body of the Syracusans, killing some of 
them, and erecting a trophy, they returned to their ships. 
When they had sailed back to Catana, and supplied themselves 
with provisions there, they went with their whole force against 
Centotripa, a town of the Sicels, and returned after getting 
possession of it by capitulation, burning at the same time the 
com of the Inessaeans and Hyblieans. On their arrival at Ca- 
tana, they found the horsemen come from Athens, two hundred 
and fifty in number, without their horses, but with their equip- 
ments, in expectation of horses being provided there, with 
thirty mounted archers, and three hundred talents of silver, 

95. The same summer the Lacedaemonians also marched 
against Argos, and went as far as Cleonae, but, on the occur- 
rence of an earthquake, returned. The Argives, after this, 
made an incursion into the Thyrean country, which lies on 
their borders, and took much booty from the Lacedaemonians, 
which was sold for no less than five and twenty talents. The 
commons of the Thespians also, this same summer, and not 
long after what has been mentioned, having attacked those in 
ofiice amongst them, did not get the better ; but Theban suc- 
cours having arrived, some of them were made prisoners, and 
others fled the country and went to Athens. 

96. The Syracusans, the same summer, hearing that the 
cavalry had joined the Athenians, and that they were about to 
march against them, and thinking that unless the Athenians 
were masters of Epipolae, a precipitous tract, and lying right 
above their city, they could not, even if defeated in battle, 
be easily circumvallated, they determined to guard 4he ap- 
proaches to it, that the enemy might not gain the heights 

' T<l« irpotr^&vti'i ahrSav^ ^' i. e. the openings in the diff at different points 
bv whicli file ridge miffht be ascended, and ptuiiciilarly the ascent by Eury- 
enu." — Arnold. On the topography of Syracuse, and me military operations 
before it, see his excellent Memoir in his third volume ; as well as the otfaflt 
sttdioiities quoted by Foppo in his note on ch. 98. 2. 
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without their observation ; for in no other way could they, as 
they thought, effect it. For the rest of the position rises 
highy sloping down to the city, and being all visible within it : 
and so it is called by the Syracusans, from lying above the resl^ 
" EpipolflB," [or " Overton."] They, then, went out at day-break 
' with all their forces into the meadow along the course of the 
river Anapus, (Hermocratesand his colleagues having just come 
into office as their generals,) and held a review of their heavy- 
armed, having first selected from those troops a chosen body 
of six hundred, under the command of Diomilus, an exile from 
Andros, to be a guard for Epipolae, and quickly to muster 
and present themselves for whatever other service they might 
be required. 

97. ^ The Athenians, on the other hand, held a review the 
day following this night, having already, unobserved by them, 
made the coast with all their armament from Catana, opposite 
a place called Leon, about six or seven stades from Epipolae, 
and having landed their soldiers, and brought their ships to 
anchor at Thapsus ; where there is a peninsula running out into 
the sea, with a narrow isthmus, being not far from the city of 
Syracuse, either by land or by water. The naval armament 
of the Athenians lay quiet at Thapsus, having thrown a stock- 
ade across the peninsula ; but the land forces proceeded at full 
speed to Epipolae, and had time to ascend it, on the side of 
Euryelus, before the Syracusans, on perceiving it, could come 
to them from the meadow and the review. They came, how- 
ever, against them, both the rest, as quickly as each could, and 
Diomilus, with his six hundred : but they had a distance of 
not less than five and twenty stades to go, before they came 
up to them from the meadow. Falling on them therefore, 
under these circumstances, in considerable disorder, and being 
defeated in an engagement at Epipolae, the Syracusans re- 
turned into the city, Diomilus being killed, and about three 
hundred of the rest. After this, the Athenians having erected 
a trophy, and restored to the Syracusans their dead under a 
truce, came down the next day to the city itself ; but when 
they did not come out against them, they returned, and built a 

1 kJ^nr&XpvTo^ KoX tKaQov, k. t. X.] ** They had landed their men during 
the night, and had then stationed their ships at Thapsus; while the soldiers, 
as soon as it was light, after a brief muster of their force, hast^ied to i 
to the Hog's Back oehind £pipolse.** — AmM, 
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fort on Labdalum, on the highest point of the clifis of EpipolaB^ 
jooking towards Megara, to be a magazine for their baggage 
and treasures, whenever they advanced either to fight or to 
work at the wall. 

98. Not long after, there came to them from Segesta three 
hundred cavaliy, and about a hundred from the Sicels, Naxians, 
and some others, while there were already two hundred and 
fifty from Athens, for whom they had received some horses 
from the Segestans and Catanseans, and had bought others ; 
9o that altogether a body of six hundred and fifty cavalry was 
mustered. Having established a garrison in Labdalum, the 
Athenians advanc^ to Syca, where they posted themselves, 
and built with all speed 'the central point of their wall of 
circumvallation. They struck the Sjrraeusans with constern- 
ation by the rapidity of their building ; and consequently 
they resolved to march out against them and give them battle, 
and not allow them to proceed with the work. ^ When they 
were now being drawn up in battle-array against each other, the 
Syracusan generals, perceiving that their forces were broken, 
and did not easily fall into line, led them back again into the 
city, excepting some part of their cavalry. These, staying 
behind, prevented the Athenians from carrying their stones, 
or dispersing to any great distance; until -one tribe of the 
Athenian heavy-armed, with all their cavalry, charged and 
routed the Syracusan horse, killed some of them, and erected 
a trophy for this cavalry action. 

99. The next day some of the Athenians were building the 
wall to the north of the central point, while others were collecting 
stones and timber, and laying them along the line, to the point 
called Trogilus ; keeping in the direction in which their wall of 
circumvallation would be completed in the shortest distance from 

iTti^itrop t6» iri^icX'tv.] To avoid appearing to assert that the whole 
line of circumvallation if hs at once completed, I have rendered kvkXov in this 
passage by one of the terms applied to it in Arnold's note ; where he says that 
*' i KvKXot which is spoken of as finished, was on the one hand a part of the 
eircumvallation, but was also a complete work in itself,— somethiiu^, that is, 
of an entrenched camp, which was to be liie point of junction and kev of the 
two lines which were to run respectively to the sea by Trt^us, ana to the 
great harbour," &c. 

* We learn from Herodotus, YI. 111. 2, that the soldiers belonging to the 
different tribes at Athens, were not mixed together in an engagement, but 
were kept separate ; an arrangement which appeals from ch. lOO. 1, to have 
been obterved by the Syracusans alio* 
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the great harbour to the sea. The Syracnsans dieanwhi^e, at 
the suggestion of Hermocrates, mc^re than of their other gene* 
rals, were no longer disposed to run the risk of general actions 
with the Athenians, but thought it better to build a counter* 
wall in the direction in which they intended to carry their 
works ; thinking that if they anticipated them with this, there 
would be an interruption to their lines ; and that, if at that time 
they should coiqc to oppose them, they themselves would send 
a part of their forces against them, and have time to occupy the 
approaches beforehand with their palisade, while the Athenians 
would cease from their work, and all turn their attention to 
them. They went out, therefore, and proceeded to build, be- 
ginning from their city, and carrpng a cross wall below the 
Athenian lines, cutting down the olives of the sacred ground, 
and erecting wooden towers. The ships of the Athenians had 
not yet sailed round from Thapsus into the great harbour, but 
the Syracusans still commanded the sea-shore, and the Athe- 
nians conveyed their provisions from Thapsus by land. 

100. When the Syracusans thought that those parts of 
their counter-work which had been completed by means of 
palisades and masonry were sufficient, and when the Atheni- 
ans did not come out to stop them, as they feared that the 
enemy would more easily contend with them when they were 
divided, and at the sam^ time were hurrying to complete their 
own wall of circumvallation ; the Syracusans, having left one 
tribe to guard the building, returned into the city. The 
Athenians, in the mean time, destroyed their pipes which ran 
under ground into the city, carrying water for drinking ; and 
having watched when the rest of the Syracusans were in their 
tents at mid-d|iy, and some of them had even gone away into 
the city, while those in * the stockade were keeping but a care- 
less guard, they appointed three hundred picked men of them- 
selves, and a chosen body of the light troops, armed for the 
purpose, to run suddenly at full speed to the counter-work, 
while tlie rest of the army advanced in two divisions, one with 
one of the generals to the city, in case they should come to the 
rescue, the other with the other general to the stockade near 
the postern. Accordingly the three hundred assaulted and 
took the stockade, the guard evacuating it, and taking refuge 

^ iy T» <rravf>c0/Kart.] ** Apparently a stockade in adyanoe of the crotf 
will, ifTortixto'fiai and covering the approach to iV — AmoUU 
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in the outworks around Temenites. Their pursaers also hnrfSt 
in with them, but, after getting in, were forciblj driven out 
again bj the Sjracusans, and some few of the Argives and 
Athenians were slain there. And now the whole army hav- 
ing returned, threw down the wall, tore up the palisades, 
transferred the pales to their own lines, and erected a trophy. 
101. The next day the Athenians, setting out from their 
lines, began to build at the clifiTs over the marsh, which on this 
side of Epipolaa looks towards the great harbour, and in which 
direction their wall of circumvallation would be finished in the 
shortest distance by their going down over the plain and the 
marsh to the harbour. The Syracusans meanwhile went ou^ 
and on their part also began again to interrupt the line by a 
palisade, commencing from the city across the middle of the 
marsh ; and at the same time dug a ditch parallel with it, 
that it might not be possible for the Athenians to carry their 
wall of circumvallation as far as the sea. They, after their 
work at the cliff was completed, again assaulted the palisade 
and ditch of the Syracusans. They had ordered their fleet to 
sail round from Thapsus to the great harbour of Syracuse, 
while they themselves descended at dawn from Epipolae into 
the plain, and laying doors and planks over the marsh, where 
Hhe mud was most firm, crossed it upon them, and in the 
morning carried the palisade, excepting a small part of it, and 
the ditch, and afterwards the remaining part. On this oc- 
casion a battle was fought, in which the Athenians were vic- 
torious, those of the Syracusans posted on the right wing 
flying to the city, those on the left, to the river. Wishing to 
intercept the passage of these, the three hundred chosen troops 
of the Athenisuas pressed on at full speed to the bridge ; but 
the Syracusans were alarmed, and, as the greater part of their 
forces were there, closed on these three hundred, routed 
them, and drove them in on the right wing of the Athenians. 
By their charge the tribe posted first on the wing was also 
thrown into panic ; on observing which, Lamachus came to 
their assistance from their left, with a few archers and the Ar- 
gives, and having crossed a ditch in advance, and being cut ofif 
. from the rest, with only a few who had crossed with him, was 
killed with five or six of his men. These the Syracusans im- 
ttediately snatched up, and had time to get over the river into 
* Literally, " where it wag muddy and moat firm *' 
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H place of security ; while their own troops retreated, as the 
rest of the Athenian force was now coming against them. 

102. Meanwhile, those of them who had at first fled for re- 
fuge to their city, when they saw what was going on, resumed 
their courage, and coming thence, themselves drew up against 
the Athenians in front of them, and sent a part of their num • 
bers to the lines on EpipolsB, thinking they should take them 
while unguarded. And they did, indeed, take and destroy their 
* outwork of a thousand feet in length, but the lines themselves 
Nicias prevented their taking, as he happened to have been 
left behind in them through illness. He ordered the servants 
to set fire to the engines, and all the timber that had been 
thrown down in front of the wall ; as he knew that for want 
of men they could not escsipe in any other way. Anc* mch 
was the result ; for the Syracusans no longer came t^j^inst 
them on account of the fire, but withdrew again. Indeed, by 
this time succours had gone up to the lines from the Athenians 
below, who had repulsed the enemy in that part ; and at the 
same time their ships from Thapsus were sailing, as they had 
been ordered, into the great harbour. At the sight of this, 
those on the heights retreated with all speed, and the whole 
army of the Syracusans retired into the city, thinking that 
they would no longer be able with their present force to pre- 
vent the building of the wall down to the sea. 

103. After this, the Athenians erected a trophy, restoring 
their dead to the Syracusans under a truce, and receiving 
back those who had fallen with Lamachus, as well as himself 
And as they now had with them their whole force, both naval 
and military, they began from Epipolae and the cliffs, and cir- 

1 T^ itxiirXtOpov trpoTtlxivfia."] Arnold supposes this to haye been " a 
tort of redoubt, or coyering outwork, raised before that part of the line on 
which the Athenians were at work, to protect the wor^nen, and to coyer 
the stones, timber, cranes, scaffoldings, and other things used for the build- 
ing.*' But the expression seems more suitable for a stationary outwork, 
than for one which, according to this description, would be moyed about as the 
building progressed ; and the last passage in which the building operations are 
mentioned, transfers them from Epipols to " the diff, which formed tht 
southern extremity of the high ground aboye the yalley of the Anapus.' 
(See ch. 101. 1, with Arnold's note on it.) It would therefore be better, per- 
haps, to consider the outwork in question to haye been intended as an addi- 
tiunal defence for the central point of the lines, T^y kukXow, in which Nicias 
might naturally haye been left, as the place of greatest security. The engin^ 
and timber wmch were not reqtured for immediate use, might have dmb 
kept near the redoubt for the same zaasoa. 
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eumvallated the Syracusans down to the sea with a double 
walL Provisions were now brought for the armament from 
all parts of Italy. Many of the Sicels too, who before were 
looking to see how things went, came as allies to the Athenians; 
as did also three fiftj-oared galleys from Tyrrhenia. And every 
thing else was prospering, so as to give them hope. For the 
Syracusans no longer thought that they could escape by mili- 
tiury measures, since no assistance had reached them from the 
Peloponnese ; but were proposing terms of capitulation, both 
among themselves and to Nicias : for he alone held the com- 
mand since the death of Lamachus. No decision, indeed, was 
come to ; but, as was natural for men who were in difficulties, 
and besieged more closely than before, many discussions were 
held with him, and still more in the city. For they also en* 
tertained some suspicion of one another, in consequence of their 
present misfortunes, and deposed the generals under whose 
command these things had befallen them — thinking that it was 
either through their bad fortune, or treason, that they were 
suffering — and chose others in their stead, namely, Heraclides, 
Eucles, and Tellias. 

104. In the mean time, Gylippus, the Lacedaemonian, and 
the ships from Corinth, were now off Leucas, wishing to come 
to the aid of Sicily with all speed. When therefore tidings 
were carried to them of an alarming nature, and all concurring 
in the same falsehood, namely, that Syracuse was by this time 
entirely circumvallated, Gylippus had no longer any hope of 
Sicily ; but wishing to save Italy, he himself, and Pythen the 
Corinthian, with two Laconian and two Corinthian ships, 
crossed the Ionian Sea as quickly as possible to Tarentum ; 
while the Corinthians having manned, in addition to their 
own ten, two Leucadian and three Ambracian vessels, were to 
sail after them. Gylippus, then, having first gone on an em- 
bassy from Tarentum to Thuria, on the ground of his father's 
having formerly been presented with the franchise there, and 
not being able to bring them over, weighed anchor, and 
coasted along Italy. Having been caught, when opposite the 
TerinaBan gulf, by a wind which in this quarter blows vio- 
lently and steadily from the north, he was carried out to sea, 
and after enduring exceedingly foul weather, again made Ta- 
rentum, and there drew up and refitted such of his ships aa 
had suffered from the tempest Niciiis, on hearing of his ap* 
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proacb^ despised the number of his ship^i, (as had been the 
feeling of the Thurians also,) and thought that thej were 
sailing more like a piratical armament than any thing else ; 
and so at present he took no precautions against him. 

105. About the same period of this summer, the LacedaB- 
monians invaded Argos, themselves and their allies, and 
ravaged the greater part of the country. The Athenians went 
to the assistance of the Argives with thirty ships ; and it was 
these that broke their treaty with the Lacedaemonians in a 
most decisive manner. For before this they only joined i« 
hostilities with the Argives and Mantineans by plundering 
excursions from Pylus, and by landing on the other coasts 
around the Peloponnese, rather than on the Laconian ; and 
though the Argives often desired them only to touch at Laco- 
nia with their heavy-armed, and to withdraw after devastating 
it with them ever so little, t^^^y would not do it. But at 
that time, having landed under the command of Pythodorus, 
Laespodias, and Demaratus, at Epidaurus Limera, Prasiae, 
and other places, they ravaged part of the territory, and so 
rendered the excuse of the Lace^monians more plausible now 
for defending themselves against the Athenians. After the 
Athenians had with their fleet withdrawn from Argos, and the 
Lacedaemonians also, the Argives having made an irruption 
into the Phliasian territory, ravaged part of their land, killed 
•ome of their men, and returned home. 
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1. Gtlippus and Pythen, after refitting their ships, sailed 
along the coast from Tarentum to Locri Epizephyrii. And 
now, on receiving more correct information! namely, that 
Syracuse was not yet entirely invested, but that it wajS still 
possible for a party coming with troops to enter it on the side 
of Epipolee, they deliberated whether they should keep Sicily 
on their right hand, and so run the risk of sailing into it ; or 
whether, keeping it on the left hand, they should first sail tp 
Himera, and take with them both the people there, And any 
other forces that they might prevail oa to join them, and so 
proceed by land. They determined, then, to sail for Himera, 
especially as the four Athenian ships had not yet arrived at 
Rhegium, which Nicias, on hearing of their being at Locri| 
notwithstanding his contempt for them, had sent out. Having 
anticipated therefore this guard-squadron, they crossed over the 
Strait, and after touching at Rhegium and Messana, arrived at 
Himera. While they were there, they persuaded the Hime^ 
raeans to join them in the war, and both themselves to accom- 
pany them, and to furnish arms for such of the seamen from 
their ships ^ had none, (for they had drawn up their ships on 
shore at Himera.) They also sent and desired the Selinun- 
tines to meet them at a certain place with all their forces. 
That people promised to send them a force of no inconsiderable 
amount, as did the G^loans also, and some of the Sicels, who 
were ready to join them with much greater forwardness, both 
in consequence of the recent death of Archonidas, who, being 
king over some of the Sicels in that part, and a man of con- 
siderable influence, was a friend of the Athenians, and because 
^ylippus was thought to have come from Lacedasmon in a 
spirited manner. Thus Gylippus took with him those of his 
own seamen and EpibcUcB who were provided with arms, about 
^ven hundred in number, the Himeraean heavy and liglil 

3 o 
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troops, together mustering about a thousand, with a hundred 
horee, some light-armed and horse of the SeJinuntines, a few 
Greioans, and a thousand Sicels in all, and so advanced against 
Syracuse. 

2. The Corinthians, meanwhile, were coming to their as- 
sistance from Leucas with their other ships as quickly as thej 
could, and Grongylus, one of the Corinthian commanders, who 
had put to sea last of all with a single vessel, arrived first at 
Syracuse, though but a little before Gylippus. Finding them 
on the point of holding an assembly to consult on bringing the 
war to a conclusion, he prevented their doing so, and reassured 
them by saying that there were other ships still sailing up, 
and Gylippus, son of Cleandridas, sent by the Lacedaemonians 
in command of them. Upon this the Syracusans were reas- 
sured, and immediately went out in full force for the purpose 
of meeting Gylippus ; for by this time they perceived him ac- 
tually near at hand. He, having taken on his passage Jetss, a 
tbrtress of the Sicels, and having formed his men for battle, 
arrived at £pipoke; after mounting which, on the side by 
Buryelus, where the Athenians also had ascended at first, he 
advanced in company with the Syracusans against the Athe- 
nian lines. He happened to have come at so critical a time, 
that a double wall of seven or eight stades length had already 
been completed by the Athenians, extending to the great har- 
bour, except for a short distance near the sea, which they 
were still building. For the rest of their lines, to Trogilus on 
the other sea, stones had already been laid for the greater part 
of the distance, and some points were left half finished, while 
others were entirely completed. To such extreme danger had 
Syracuse been reduced. 

3. The Athenians, though thrown into consternation at first 
by the sudden attack made upon them by Gylippus and the 
Syracusans, quickly drew up for battle. Gylippus halted near 
them, and sent on a herald to tell them, that if they chose to 
depart from Sicily within five days, taking what belonged to 
them, he was ready to make a truce to that effect. They, 
however, paid no attention to him, and sent him back again 
without giving any answer. After this, they made their pre* 
parations against each other. And Gylippus, seeing the Sjrra* 
cusans in disorder and not easily falling into line, drew off his 
IKrces more into the open ground ; while Nicias did not lead 
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the Athanians against them, but remained still near his own 
wall. When Gjlippus found that thej were not advancing, 
he withdrew his army to what is called the citadel of Temen* 
ites, and there thej stationed themselves for the night The 
next day he took the greater part of his forces, and drew them 
op near the walls of the Athenians, to prevent their going to 
the relief of any other quarter, while he sent a detachment to 
the fort of Labdalum, and took it, and put to the sword all 
the men he found in it ; the place not being within sight of 
the Athenians. On the same day, too, a trireme of the Athe- 
nians, moored off the harbour, was taken by the Syracusans. 

4. After this, the Syracusans and their allies, commencing 
at the city, began to build upwards along Epipolas a single 
wall in a cross direction, that the Athenians, if they could not 
stop their progress, might no longer be able to invest them. 
The Athenians had by this time gone up to the heights, after 
completing their wall down to the sea ; and there being one weak 
part in the Athenian wall, Gylippus took his forces by night 
and made an attack upon it When the Athenians were aware 
of his approach, (for they happened to be bivouacking out- 
side,) they advanced to meet him ; on observing which, he led 
back the troops on his side as quickly as he could. The 
Athenians having then raised it higher, themselves kept guard 
at this point, and now disposed the other allies along the rest 
of the works as they were severally to man them. Nicias de- 
termined also to fortify what is called Plemyrium, a headland 
opposite the city, which runs out beyond the great harbour, 
and narrows its mouth. If this were fortified, he thought that 
the introduction of provisions would be more easily effected ; 
as they would carry on their blockade from a less distance, near 
* the port occupied by the Syracusans, and would not, as now, 
put out against them from the bottom of the great harbour, in 
case of their stirring at all with their fleet And he now paid 
more attention to the maritime operations of the war, seeing 
that their affairs by land were more hopeless since the arrival 
of Gylippus. Having, therefore, crossed over with a body oi 
troops and his ships, he completed the building of three forts $ 
in which were deposited the greater part of the atorea ; the 

* i e. the leaaer port, as it wag called, to fliitingniih il from tiie gffitw, i» 
whkii the Atheniia fleet BOW lay. 
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larger boats and the fast-saUiag ships being now also mcored 
there. And in consequence of this, it was chiefly at that time 
that the wasting of the crews first began. For as thej had but a 
scanty supply of water, and that not dose at hand ; luid, more* 
overi as the siulors from time to time went out to gather fire- 
wood, they were cut ofi* by the Syracusan horse, which had the 
command of the country. For a third part of their cavalry 
had been posted by the Sjrracusans in the small town in the 
Olympieum, with an eye to the troops on Plemyrium, to pre- 
vent their marching out to commit ravages. Meanwhile Ni- 
cias learned that the rest of the Corinthian ships also were 
sailing to the island, and sent twenty vessels to watch for them, 
with orders to be on the look-out for them about Locri, Bhe- 
gium, and the approaches to Sicily. 

5. Gylippus, on the other hand, was at once building the wall 
across Epipolae^ — making use of the stones which the Athenians 
before had thrown down along the line for their own use — and 
leading out continually the Syracusans and their allies, and 
drawing them up before the works ; while the Athenians form- 
ed their line against them. When Gylippus thought it a fa- 
vourable opportunity, he commenced the attack ; and, having 
closed in battle, they fought in the space between the works, 
where the cavalry of the Syracusans was of no use. When 
the Syracusans and their allies had thus been defeated, and 
bad taken up their dead under truce, and after the Athenians 
had erected a trophy, Gylippus called his army together, and 
said, that '* the fault was not theirs, but his own ; for he had 
deprived them of the benefit of their cavalry and dart-men by 
his arrangements for the battle, which he had made too far 
within the works : wherefore he would now lead them again 
to the charge. And he begged them to make up their minds 
to this view of the case — ^that they would not have the worse, 
^» r^arded forces, and that with respect to resolution, it would 
be intolerable if they should not determine, Peloponnesians 
and Dorians as they were, to get the better of lonians, and 
islanders^ and a mixed rabble of men, and to drive them out 
of their country." 

6. After this, when a favourable opportunity presented it- 
self, he led them a second time against the enemy. Now 
Nicias and the Athenians thought, that even if the Syracusans 
should not wish to commence an engagement, it was Deoessaiy 
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for themselves not to permit their wall to be carried past theil* 
own X for by this time the enemy's work had all but passed the 
termination of the Athenian lines ; and if it went on any far^ 
ther^ it was at once all the same to them, whether they were 
oontinoally fighting and victorious, or did not fight at all ; and 
ther^ore they advanced to meet the Syraousans. Gylippus 
led his heavy-armed further beyond the fortifications of the 
two parties than before, and so engaged them, posting his ca- 
valry and dart-men on the flank of the Athenians, in the open 
apace where the works connected with both walls terminated. 
During the batUe, the cavalry charged the left wing of the 
Athenians which was opposed to them, and routed it; and 
in consequence of this the rest of the army also was de- 
feated by the Syracusans, and driven within their lines. The 
following night they had time to build up to the Athenian 
works, and to pass them ; so that npw they could no longer be 
stopped by the enemy, while they deprived ikem^ even tf vic- 
torious, of all chance of investing the city in future. 

7. After this, the remaining twelve vessels of the Corinth- 
ians, Ambraciots, and Leucadians, having eluded the observa-^ 
tion of the Athenian guard-force, sailed into harbour, under 
the command of Erasinides, a Corinthian, and joined the Sjrra* 
cusans in completing the remainder of their works up to the 
cross *wall. And now Gylippus went away into the rest of 

^ FweTBlxi^av t3 \oiir6ut k. t. X.] Qoller and Bishop Thirlwall tmder- 
gtand this of the completion of the Syracusan counter-work, which they 
suppose to hare been before left in an imperfect state, at some points where 
the position was naturally stronger than at others, but to have been now 
earned to an uniform height up to the Athenian wall, here called tov iyKap- 
wlow Tf /x<^v«, as running at right angles to the counter-work. This, how- 
ever, appears to be an exceedingly doubtful interpretation of the passage, 
like every other that has been {nroposed. For the supposition of the counter- 
work having been left in an imperfect state has notlnng whatever to support 
it in our author's description of it in the preceding chapters, which would 
naturally, 1 thiiJt, lead one to just the opposite condusion. Nor does the 
dcMsription of the actual surface of Epipoue, as given in Arnold's Memoir, 
make it probable that there would be, in the course of the wall, any points 
of sudi natural strength as to have encouraged them to dispense, even for a 



time, witii the ordinary means of securing ueir work; as it does not appear 
probable that it passed over any of the *' four decided slopes of roclC by 
which alone Hie ** gradual and almost imperoeptible asomt'^is broken. And 



although i<yjc(ip<r(ov, as "a mere relative expression," might be applied to 
eitker of the two works whose relative position it describes, it is surelv most 
improbable, that after using it as our author undoubtedly, I think, does in 
tveiT other passage with reference to the work of the S3rracusans, he should 
in toil angle Instance employ it ia tho vexir cimtrary manner. Or thesa 
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Sitiij for forces, intending to raise them both for sea and land 
service ; and at the same time to bring over any of the cities 
that was either not hearty in the cause, or had hitherto stood 
entirely aloof from the war. Other ambassadors of the Sjra- 
cusans and Corinthians were also sent to Lacedasmon and 
Corinth, is order that a fresh force might be sent over to 
them, in whatever waj might answer best, whether in mer- 
chantmen, or boats, or any how else ; since the Athenians too 
were sending for reinforcements. Moreover, the Syracusans 
proceeded to man and practise a fleet, for the purpose of 
making an attempt in that way also, and were in other re- 
spects much more full of confidence. 

8. Nicias observing this, and seeing that the enemy's 
strength and their own difficulties were every day increasing, 
sent, on his side also, to Athens ; having, indeed, on many 
other occasions sent messengers at the time of their several 
operations, but doing so then especially, because he thought 

grouncU I think that Arnold's hypothesu is, on the whole, more probahle ; 
tIz. that he alludes to some additional work carried out by the whole force 
of the Syracusans from the city wall, to join, and so strengthen, the counteiw 
wall. Or, if this should be thought inconsistent with the terms in which the 
eounter-waU is afterwards described, ch. 42. 4, the joint operations here 
spoken of, may perhaps refer more g^erally to the building of out-works, ex- 
tending at intervals up to it ; especially as three such irpori txcffftaTa are 
actually mentioned as existing there, (en. 43. 4,) though we are not expreasly 
told when they were raised. — With regard to the yerb ^vvtTstxi<ra¥ beinff 
used with reference to the nominative al i^cff, I cannot agree with Amola 
that ** this is not the way in which Thucydides commonly writes ; " or sup- 
pose, for this reason at least, that '* something has dropped out of the text." 
The other conclusion mentioned by him seems much more probable, vis. 
" that the whole passage was written carelessly." There would seem to be 
no abstract reason why actions should not be attributed to ships, which 
could only have been performed by the men in them; in the same way as 
they are continually attributed by our author to countries, cities, &e. And 
the following passages, amongst others which might be quoted, appear to 
prove that " this i» me way in which Thucydides writes," at least not unfire- 
quentl^: — I. 116. 1, i-rvYov y^p ai /uiv (i. e. t&v vtSov) inrl Kaptai l« irpovKO^ 
ir^v T&v ^otviw&if VCC0V olxofiivaif al d* iirl Xlov xal Aivtov trtpiayylK." 
Kovvai fiotiOtiv. II. 69. 1, iripat i* S^ iirl Kaphas Kal A¥Kia9 xal MeX^cur- 

tltKvromniaimv fiii Jmo-iv, it. t. X. III. 33. 1, 3, tt»^Si| yhp \nr6Tri^ 2aXa/titv/at 
cat Hap^ov iti irspl KXdpov hpfi&Vt — ainrayytKoi d' avr^v iiowrai iy rf 
X\&ptf 9 Ti H&aaXw Kal h SaXa/utv/a li^pavav. — ^Bioomfield most strax^ely 
misrepresents the meaning both of Thucydides and ot Bishop ThirlwaU, by 
giviiif inhis note, as the translation of m^xp* ''^^ lyKapaiov tiIx^m, the 
words, " beyond the interval where the two walls convexged towards eeA 
other ; " which are evidently intended by the hiitoriaTi thus misquoted te bt 
e»pkn>>aiy of Ifai tjmt t««x<m^ eh. 6. 2. 
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Ibat they were in a perilous condition, and that unless those 
at home recalled them as quickly as possible, or sent out no 
small reinforcement, there was no hope of preservation for 
them. Fearing, however, that those who weris sent by him, 
either through incapacity for speaking, or through being defl'^ 
cient ' in sense, or from a wish to say something to please the 
multitude, should not report the r^ facts of the case, he 
wrote a letter, thinking that by this means, more than any 
other, the Athenians would learn his own sentiments, without 
their being at all obscured by the messenger, and so would 
deliberate on the true state of the case. Accordingly, those 
whom he sent departed with the letter and all that they were 
to say ; while he himself attended to the affairs of the arma- 
ment, being engaged now in precautionary measures, rather 
than in perils voluntarily incurred. 

9. At the close of the same summer, Evetion, an Athenian 
general, having in concert with Perdiccas marched against 
Amphipolis with a numerous body of Thradans, did not take 
the city, but after bringing round some triremes into the Stry- 
mon, blockaded it from the river, making his approaches from 
'Himerasum. And thus the summer ended. 

10. The following winter, the messengers of Nicias arrived at 
Athens, where they stated by word of mouth what had been told 
them, answered whatever further question any one asked, and 
delivered the letter ; which the secretary of state came for- 
ward and read to the Athenians, being to the following purport : 

11. ^^With our former operations, Athenians, you have 
been made acquainted by many other letters ; but at present, 
it is especially seasonable that you should deliberate with a 
knowledge of the position we are in. When, then, we had in 
many engagements defeated the Syracusans, against whom we 
were sent, and had built the walls in which we are now lying, 
Gylippus, the Lacedaemonian, came with an army from the 
Peloponnese and some of the cities in Sicily. And though 
in the first battle he was beaten by us, in the one fought the 
next day we were driven from the field by numerous cavalry 
and dart-men, and retired within our walls. At present, 

' yvctf/bitfff.] In corroboration of Arnold's argument fbr this reading in 
preference to /a^ftf|«, compare the three requisite qualifications of an orator, 
■lentioned II. 60. 6, 8^ oititpd^ otofiak fc-o-Mv, tlwat yv&ifat ts tA Hwtra acm- 
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therefore, we have ceased working at our line of circumval* 
ktion, in consequence of the enemy's numbers, and are lying 
still ; (for we should not, indeed, be able to avail ourselves 
of all our force, since the guarding of our lines has exhaust-* 
ed a considerable part of our heavy-armed ;) while they, on 
the other hand, have carried past us a single wall, so that 
it is no longer possible to invest them, unless one should 
assault this counter-work with a large force, and take it. 
And the consequence is, that we who are thought to be be- 
sieging others, are rather being besieged ourselveb, as far as 
operations by land are concerned ; for we cannot even go out 
far into the country because of their horse. 

12. "They have also sent ambassadors to the Peloponnesd 
for fresh troops, and Gylippus is gone to the cities in Sicily,* 
to persuade some of them which are at present neutral to join 
in the war, and to bring from others, if he can, an additional 
land force, as well as naval armament. For they intend, as t 
hear, at the same time to attempt our walls with their army, 
and to attack us by sea with their fleet. And let none of you 
think it strange that I say bt/ sea also. For although, (as the 
enemy also are awslre,) our fleet was at first in fine condition, 
as regards both the soundness of the ships and the complete* 
ness of their crews, yet now both the ships are leaky, from 
having already been at sea so long a time, and the crews have 
been wasted ; it being impossible to haul up and careen the 
vessels, because those of the enemy, being more than equal in 
number, are continually causing expectation of their sailing 
against us. For they are seen practising, and it rests with 
them to make the attack [when they please] ; and they have 
greater facility of careening their ships, since they are not en- 
gaged in blockading others. 

13. "We, on the other hand, could scarcely enjoy this ad- 
vantage, though with a great superabundance of ships, and 
though we were not compelled, as at present, to keep guard with 
all of them. For if we relax our watching even in a slight 
degree, we shall have no provisions ; since even now we find 
difficulty in bringing them in past their city. On this account 
our crews have been wasted and are still wasting ; as some of 
our seamen, in consequence of their fetching wood, of foraging, 
and of distant watering, are cut off by their cavalry ; while 
our servants, since we have been reduced to an equ4 footing, 
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desert from us, and those of the foreigners who went on board 
as pressed men straightway depart to the several cities ; while 
those, again, who were at first elated by the high pay, and 
Supposed that they were going to mske money, rather thaa to 
fight, since they have unexpectedly seen both the fleet and 
every thing else on the side of the enemy offering resistance 
to us, either leave us on finding some excuse for going over 
to the enemy, or in whatever way they severally can, (' and 
Sicily is a large country ;) while in some instances, by ^gaging 
in trafiic themselves, after persuading the captains to take 
Ryccarian slaves on board in their stead, they have destroyed 
the perfection of our navy. 

14. "For you, to whom I am writing, know that * the flower 
of & crew is limited in number, and that there are but few sea- 
men who will get a ship under weigh, or keep the rowing in 
time. But the most distressing of all these things is, that I, 
their general, have no power to put a stop to these abuses, 
(for your tempers are difficult to command,) and that we have ' 
no means of recruiting our ships' crews, (which the enemy can 
do from many quarters,) but both what is kept, and what is 
expended, must be taken from what we brought with us. For 
the cities which are at present in alliance with us, namely, 
Naxos and Catana, are powerless. If, indeed, one additional 
advantage be Still gained by the enemy, I mean, that the 
places in Italy which supply us with food, seeing the con- 
dition we are in, and in case of your not reinforcing us, go 
over to the enemy, the war will be brought to a conclusion by 
them without a single battle, through our being ' starved out. I 
might, it is true, have had more agreeable things than these to 
write to you, but none more useful, if it is neces^^ary for you 
to deliberate with a clear knowledge of affairs here. And be- 
sides, knowing as I do your temper, that you wish, indeed, to 
receive the most pleasing statements, but find fault afterwards, 
should any thing in consequence of them turn out different 

' And, therefore, as be implies, « there were so many points of refiige open 
to th«m that their escape was eadly effected." See Arnold's note. 



of 



' 5rt ppaytla Axuii 'rX^pea/uaTov.] Or, as others take it, " that the Uoom 

a crew is out of brief duration." But that statement has been already 

made in the preceding chapter, see 3 ; and the words which follow are eyi- 



dently intended to explain this expression. 

■ iiciroXiopKffiitfrmpJ] Literally, ** compelled to surrender;" but the oor> 
reetness of Arnold's version, which I hare adopted, seems proyed by th» pa^ 
nge qudted by him from L 134. 2, i|^t'woXl6^^aal^ \ifu». 
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tc what 70a expected, I thought it safer to lay the truth he* 
fore^you. 

15. " And now he assured of this, that for the husiness on 
which we first came here, neither your troops nor your gene- 
rals have hecome inadequate : hut since the whole of Sicily is 
heing united together, and a fresh force is expected hy them 
from the Peloponnese, you must now deliberate with a convic- 
tion that your troops are not a match even for their present 
enemies, but that you must either recall these, or send in ad- 
dition to them another armament not less numerous, both mili- 
tary and naval, and no small sum of money, as well as some 
»ne to succeed me, since I am unable to remain at my post in 
consequence of a nephritic disease. And I think that I may 
claim some consideration at your hands ; for when I was in 
health, I did you much service during the periods of my com- 
mand. But whatever you mean to do, do it at the very com- 
mencement of spring, and without any delay ; since the enemy 
will in a short time provide themselves with the succours from 
Sicily, and though not so quickly with those from the Pelo- 
ponnese, yet if you do not pay attention to them, in some re- 
spects they will elude your observation, as before, and in others 
will anticipate you." 

16. Such was the purport of Nicias's letter. The Athenians, 
after hearing it, did not allow him to resign his command, but 
till the arrival of others who were elected as his colleagues, 
they joined with him two of those who were there on the spot, 
Menander and Euthydemus, that he might not in his illness 
bear the labour alone ; while at the same time they voted to 
send fresh forces, both naval and military, composed of Athe- 
nians on the muster-roll, and of their allies. They also elected 
as his colleagues, Demosthenes son of Alcisthenes, and Eury- 
medon son of Thucles ; the latter of whom they despatched 
to Sicily immediately, about the winter solstice, with ten 
ships, a hundred and twenty talents of silver, and orders to 
tell the troops there that succours would come to them, and 
that attention would be paid to their interests. 

17. Demosthenes, in the mean time, stayed behind, and 
made preparations for the expedition, intending to start as soon 
as it was spring ; while he sent the allies word to levy troops, 
and got ready at home money, ships, and heavy-armc^ The 
Athenians also sent twenty ships to cjruise roaijd the Felo- 
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ponnese, and to keep guard that none might cross over from 
Corinth and the Peloponnese to Sicily. For the Corinthians, 
after the ambassadors came to them, and broi^t a more fa- 
vourable report of affairs in Sicily, thinking that they had not 
been unseasonable in sending their former squadron, were 
now much more encouraged, and prepared, on their part, to 
despatch heavy-armed troops for Sicily in vessels of burden, 
as the Laoedasmonians did likewise from the rest of the Pelo- 
ponnese. The Corinthians manned also five and twenty tri- 
remes, to try the result of a battle with the squadron keeping 
watch at Naupactus, and that the Athenians there might be 
less able to prevent their transports from putting out, having 
to keep an eye upon the Corinthian line of triremes drawn up 
against them. 

18. The Lacedaemonians prepared, too, for their invasion of 
Attica, both in accordance with their own previous resolution, 
and at the instigation of the Syracusans and Corinthians, 
since they had heard of the reinforcements about to be sent 
from Athens to Sicily ; that they might be stopped by an in- 
cursion being made into the country. Alcibiades also kept 
urgently advising them to fortify Decelea, and not to let the 
war rest. But most of all had they gained confidence, be- 
cause they thought that the Athenians, being engaged in a 
two-fold war with both themselves and the Siceliots, would 
be more easily subdued; and also because they considered 
them to have first broken the truce. For in the former course 
of hostilities they thought the guilt lay more on their own 
side, both because the Thebans had entered Plataea during a 
time of truce ; and because, when it had been specified in 
the former treaty, that none should take up arms against 
others, if they were willing to submit to a judicial decision, 
they themselves had not Ibtened to the Athenians when ap- 
pealing to such a decision. On which account they considered 
that they were justly unsuccessful, and made both their mis- 
fortune at Pylus, and whatever other might have befallen 
them, a subject of ' serious reflection. But when the Athenians 
had set out from Argos with those thirty ships, and ravaged a 
part of Epidaurus, Prasiae, and some other places, at the same 
time that they were also ^spreading devastation from Pylus s 

> Or, " of religioQi Mraple," as in lome other passages. 
• Afrrs««rr«.] Or, •• Arnold reodni it, *< they, the 
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uid when they refused to intrust the matter to arbitration, 
though the Lacedsemonians, as oi^n as differences had arisen 
concerning anj of the debatable points in the treaty, appealed to 
a judicial decision ; then, indeed, the LacedaBmonians thought 
that the violation of the law, which in the former instance had 
been committed by themselves, had now, again, come in the 
same way to attach to the Athenians, and they were, therefore, 
eager for hostilities. Accordingly, during this winter they 
fent round to their allies orders for iron, and were getting aU 
the tools ready for building their fort. At the same time they 
were themselves raising supplies, and compelling the rest of 
the Feloponnesians to do so, with a view to despatching in the 
merchantmen succours to those in Sicily. And so the winter 
ended, and the eighteenth year of this war, of which Thucydides 
wrote the history. 

19. The following spring, at its very commencement, the 
Lacedsemonians and their allies made a very early incursion 
into Attica, under the command of Agis son of Archidamus, 
king of the Lacedsemonians. In the first place, then, they ra- 
vaged the parts of the country about the plain, and then pro- 
ceeded to fortify Decelea, dividing the work amongst the con • 
tingents of the different states. The place is distant from the 
city of Athens about a hundred and twenty stades, and about 
the same, or not much more, from Boeotia. Now the fortress 
was raised for the annoyance of the plain and the richest parts 
of the country, being visible as far as Athens. Thus, then, 
the Feloponnesians in Attica, and their alKes, were engaged 
with their building. Those in the Peloponnese, about the 
same time, were sending off their heavy-armed troops to 
Sicily in the merchantmen, the Lacedaemonians having pick- 
ed for the purpose the best of the Helots and Neodamodes, 
amounting both together to seven hundred, with Eccritus, '% 
Spartan, in command of them, and the Boeotians, three hun- 
dred heavy-armed, under the command of Xeno and Nico, The- 
bans, and Hegesander, a Thespian. These started amongst 

were oontilituJly being plundered ; " referring to Y. 14. 2, \fi<mvoinimit i-qt 
Xutpav iK T^ff IIuXov. Poppo Drefers the active sense, and is inclined to ad- 
mit M(muovt as Becker has done on tSie authority of one MS., the middle 
form not beinff used elsewhere. As both the preceding and following verbs 
refer to the Athenians, the change of subject is certainly very harslL If 
iXffo^ciiJovTo be referred to the LacedaBmonians; even more so, 1 think, wpB 
fe tiuit femaiiMble Instance which ocoort II. 3. 1. 
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^e first from TsBnaraS;, in Laconia, and put out into tbe open 
sea. Not long after them, the Corinthians despatched five hun- 
dred heavy-armed, some from Corinth itself, and some hired 
from Arcadia besides, having appointed Alexarohus, a Cor- 
inthian, to the command of them. The Sicyonians also sent 
ofi*, at the same time with the Corinthians, two hundred heavy* 
mmed under the command of Sargeus, a Sicyonian, In the 
mean time the five and twenty ships of the Corinthians, which 
bad been manned in the winter, were stationed in opposition 
to the twenty Athenian vessels at Naupactus, till they had got 
these heavy-armed on board the merchantmen out to sea : for 
which purpose, indeed, they had been originally manned, that 
the Athenians might not attend to the merchantmen so much 
as to the triremes. 

20. Meanwhile the Athenians, at the time of the fortifica 
tion of Decelea, and at the very commencement of the spring 
sent thirty ships to cruise round the Peloponnese, under the 
command of Charicles son of ApoUodorus, who was ordered 
to go to Argoa also, and call for a contingent of their heavy- 
armed to go on board, according to the terms of their alliance. 
•Demosthenes^ too, they despatched to Sicily, as they had in- 
tended, with sixty Athenian ships, and five Chian, twelve hun- 
dred Athenian heavy-armed from the muster-roll, and as many 
blanders as they could possibly raise from the several places ; 
while they also supplied themselves from the other subject allies 
with whatever they could get in any quarter that would be of 
service for the war. Moreover, he was instructed, as he sailed 
round, to join Charicles first in his military measures on the 
eoast of Laconia. So Demosthenes, after sailing to .^Bgina, 
waited for any part of the armament that might have been 
left behind, as well as for Charicles to fetch the Argive troops. 
J^l. In Sicily, about the same period of this spring, Gylip- 
pus came to Syracuse, bringing from the cities which he had 
persuaded to join him as large a number of troops as he re- 
spectively could. And now, having called the Syracusans to* 
gether, he said that they ought to man as many ships as pos- 
sible, and try the experiment of a sea-fight ; for that he 
hoped to produce thereby a result worth the risk, towards the 
issue of the war. Hermocrates, too, most earnestly joined 
him in trying to persuade them, in order that they might nol 
want courage for attacking the Athenians by sea ; observin|^ 
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^ HhBt that people had no more than themselves enjoyed aa 
hereditary and perpetual experience at sea, but had become m 
naval power after being, even more than the Sjracusans, an 
inland one ; and only because they were compelW to do so by 
the Medes. And to men of a daring character, like the Athe- 
nians, those who were daring in opposition to them would ap- 
pear most formidable : for the terror with which that people 
paralysed their enemies, not, in some cases, by bein^ superior 
to them in power, but by attacking them with confidence, 
^ thet/y too, would in the same way strike into their opponaits. 
And he was well assured, he said, that the Syracusans, by un- 
expectedly daring to offer resistance to the navy of the Athe- 
nians, would in a greater degree gain advantage from the 
surprise of the enemy on that account, than the Athenians by 
their skill would harm the unskilful Syracusans. He urged 
them therefore to proceed to the trial with their fleet, and not 
to shrink from it" Accordingly the Syracusans, at the per- 
suasion of Gylippus, Hermocrates, and whoever else joined 
them, resolved on the sea-fight, and proceeded to man their 
ships. 

22. When Gylippus had prepared the fleet for action, ha 
took the whole army under cover of the night, and himself in- 
tended to assault by land the forts on Flemjrrium, while at the 
same time, according to agreement, thirty-five of the Syra- 
cusan triremes sailed to the attack from the great harbour, 
and forty-five sailed round from the lesser, where their arse- 
nal was situated ; wishing to efiect a junction with those 
within, and at the same time to sail against Plemyrium, in 
order that the enemy, might be disconcerted by an attack on 
both sides. The Athenians, on the other hand, having with 
all speed manned sixty ships to oppose them, with five and 
twenty of them engaged the five and thirty of the Syracusans 
that were in the great harbour, and with the remainder went 
to meet those that were sailing round from the arsenal. Thus 
they immediately entered into action before the mouth of the 
great harbour, and for a long time resisted each other, the one 
side wishing to force an entrance, the other being anxious to 
prevent them. 

* Kol iriftav, fc. T. X.] Or, « they " (i. e. the Athenians) " wenldtheniBelTei 
also be subject to before theu> enemies : " supposing, ai Dotaree does, that 
«r^£t is here equiyaknt to dvro6t iK*l»a¥t. 
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23. In the mean time Gjlippus^ when the Athenians in 
Plemyrium had gone down to the sea, and were paying atten- 
tion to the naval engagement, surprised them by suddenly at 
daybreak assaulting the forts, of which he took the largest 
first, and then the other two; their garrisons not having 
awaited his attaak, when they saw the largest easily carried. 
From the first that was taken the men escaped with difficulty 
to their camp, as many of them as took refuge in their boats 
and merchantmen ; for as the Syracusans were getting the 
better in the engagement with their ships in the great har- 
bour, the fugitives were chased by one trireme, and that a fast 
sailer ; but when the other two forts were taken, at that time 
the Syracusans, in their turn, were now being beaten, and so 
those who were flying out of the forts sailed along shore with 
greater ease. For the Syracusan ships that were fighting be- 
fore the mouth of the harbour, having forced their way 
through those of the Athenians, sailed in without any order, 
and being entangled with one another, transferred the victory 
to the Athenians ; who routed both these, and those by which 
they were at first being defeated in the harbour. They also 
sank eleven of the Syracusan ships, killing most of the men 
on board of them, excepting those whom they took prisoners 
from three vessels ; while on their own side three ships were 
lost. After hauling up the wrecks of the Syracusans, and 
erecting a trophy on the small island in front of Plemyrium, 
they withdrew to their own encampment. 

24. But although the Syracusans had thus fared with re- 
gard to the sea-fight, they were still in possession of the three 
fbrts on Plemyrium, and erected three trophies for them. One 
of the two forts last taken they razed, but the other two they 
repaired, and held with garrisons. In the capture of the forts 
many men were killed, and many made prisoners, and a large 
amount of property in all was taken : for inasmuch as the 
Athenians used chem as a magazine, there was in them much 
property and corn belonging to merchants, and much also be* 
longing to trierarchs, since there were taken in them, besides 
other things, masts for forty triremes, with the rest of their 
equipments, and also three triremes which had been drawn up 
on shore. Indeed, what most and principally ruined the army 
of the Athenians was the taking of Plemyrium ; since even 
llie entrance into the harbour was no longer secure for carry* 
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ing in proviaioiis ; (for the Syracosaiifl^ blocka^g them at 
that point with their veBselsy prevented it» and their getting 
them in was now always effected bj battle ;) and in other re- 
spects it struck consternation and dismay into their forces. 

25. After this, the Syracusans sent out twelve ships, witl 
Agatharchus, a Syracusan, i>n board of them as commai^der 
One of these went to the PelopcHinese, carrying ambaSSadora^ 
both to tell of their own affairs, ''of the hopes they were fuU 
of, and to excite them to the still more vigorous prosecution 
of the war in those parts. The other eleven ships sailed to 
Italy, hearing that some vessels laden with treasure were on 
their way to the Athenians. Having fallen in with these ves^ 
iels, they destroyed most of their contents, and burnt a quan- 
tity of timber in the Caulonian territory, which had been got 
ready for the Athenians. After this they came to Locri, and 
while Ijing at anchor there, one of the. merchantmen from the 
Peloponnese put in to shore, carrying a heavy-armed band of 
Thespians. Having taken these on board their ships, the Sy- 
racusans coasted on homewards^ The Athenians, with their 
twenty vessels at Megara, being on the look-out for them, 
took one ship with its crew ; the rest they could not overtake, 
but they escaped from them to Syracuse. There was abo 
some skirmishing in the harbour about the pile^ which the 
Syracusans had driven in the sea in front of the old docks, in 
order that their ships might lie at anchor within them, and 
the Athenians might not sail against them, and injure them by 
their charge. For the Athenians having brought up to them 
a ship of ten thousand talents burden, carrying wooden towers 
and screens, from their boats fastened ropes round the piles, 
and raised them with windlasses, and tore them up, or, diving 
down, sawed them in two. The Syracusans plied their mis- 
siles on them from the docks, and the men on the ship of bur- 
den discharged theirs in return ; and at last the Athenians 
removed the greater part of the piles. But the most dangerous 
part of the stockade was that out of sight : for there were some 
of the piles which they drove that did not rise above the sur* 
face of the sea, so that it was dangerous to approach, lest any 
one, through not seeing them beforehand, might strike his ship 
on them, as on a sunken rock. But even in the case of these 
divers went down and sawed them off for a reward ; but the 
fiyraeosans made, notwithstanding, a fresh stockade. J^Iany 
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Other alsa were ihe contrivances which they employed against 
one another, as was natural with the armaments lying near, and 
opposed to, each other ; and they were engaged in skirmishes, 
and sttempts of every kind. The Syracusans also sent to the 
cities embassies composed of Corinthians, Ambraciots, and 
Lacedaemonians, with tidings of the capture of Plemyrium, 
and to state, with regard to the sea-fight, that it was not so 
much by the power of the enemy as by their own confusion 
that they had been beaten ; while, in other respects, they were 
to inform them that they were in good hope, and to call upor 
them to come to their aid, both with ships and troops ; as the 
Athenians also were expected with a fresh force, and if they 
could but destroy their present armament before it came, there 
would be an end to the war. The parties in Sicily, then, were 
thus engaged. 

26. Demosthenes, on the other band, when the armament 
had been collected by him with which he was to sail to Sicily 
to the aid of the force there, having put to sea from ^gina 
and sailed to the Peloponnese, joined Charicles and the thirty 
ships of the Athenians. After receiving the heavy-armed 
troops of the Argives on board their ships, they sailed to La- 
conia, and in the first place ravaged a part of Epidaurus 
Limera. Then, landing on the coast of Laconia opposite 
Cythera, where stands the temple of Apollo, they fortified a 
certain place in the form of an isthmus, in order that the 
Lacedaemonian helots might desert to them there, and at the 
same time foraging parties might make incursions from it, as 
from Pylus. And now, immediately after assisting to oc- 
cupy this spot, Demosthenes sailed on for Corcyra, that he 
might take up some of the allies there also, and proceed as 
quickly as possible on his voyage to Sicily. Charicles, on the 
other hand, waited until he had entirely fortified the place ; 
when, having left a garrison there, he, too, afterwards returned 
home with his thirty ships, and the Argives at the same time. 

27. There came also to Athens this same summer, to serve 
as targeteers, a body of Thracians who carry swords, of the 
tribe of the Dii, thirteen hundred in number, who were to 
have sailed to Sicily with Demosthenes ; but as they had come 
too late, tHe Athenians determined to send them back again to 
Thrace, the country they .had ootpa from, as it seemed too ex- 
pebsivc to keep them for the war carried on from Decelea. 
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since each of them received a drachma a day. For since De- 
celea had been first fortified by the whole Peloponnesian army 
during this summer, and afterwards was occupied for the an- 
noyance of the country by garrisons coming from the states at 
successive periods, it greatly injured the Athenians, and was 
amongst the pnncipal things that ruined their interests, both 
by the destruction of property and the loss of men. For pre- 
viously the invasions were but of brief duration, and did not 
prevent their enjoying their territory at other times ; but then, 
when the enemy were continually stationed there for their an- 
noyance, and sometimes attacked them with a more numerous 
force, while at other times the regular garrison * of necessity 
made incursions on the land, and forayed it, Agis the La- 
cedaemonian king being also present, (who made no by- 
work of the war,) the Athenians suffered severely in conse- 
quence ; for they were deprived of their whole country, and 
more than twenty thousand slaves had deserted, a great part 
of them being artisans ; and all their sheep and beasts of bur- 
den were lost. Their horses also, as the cavalry were daily 
on the move, making excursions to Decelea and keeping guard 
in the country, were either lamed by being worked on rocky 
ground, and that continually, or were disabled by wounds. 

28. The conveyance also of provisions from Euboea, which 
was before effected more quickly by land from Oropus, through 
Decelea, was now carried on with great expense by sea, round 
Sunium. Indeed the city required every thing alike to be 
imported ; and instead of being a city, it was reduced to a 
garrison. For the Athenians were harassed by keeping guard 
on the fortifications, in succession by day, and all of them 
(excepting the cavalry) by night — some being on duty where 
the arms were piled, and others on the walls — both sum- 
mer and winter alike. But what pressed hardest on them 
was, that they were engaged in two wars at once, and 
had arrived at such a pitch of obstinate animosity as no one 
would have believed, if he had heard it before it actually 
occurred. For that even when besieged by the Pelopon- 
nesians from the fortress in their country, they should not 
even then have withdrawn from Sicily, but have proceeded, in 
their turn, to besiege Syracuse in the same manner, a city not 
less than Athens, considered by it^lf ; and that they shouUl 
» tf^ dva^'icnv,] i. e. for their own rap|Kiri 
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have exhibited to the Greeks so unexpected a display of power 
and daring, that whereas, in the beginning of the war, some 
of them thought they might hold out one year, some two, 
some even three, but no one longer, if the Peloponnesians 
should invade their country, they now, in the seventeenth 
year after the first invasion, went to Sicily, when distressed 
by hostilities in every way, and entered upon another war be- 
sides, not less important than that which they already had with 
the Peloponnese,* [who, I say, would have believed this before 
it actually took place ?] It was owing to these things, then, 
to the great injury which Decelea inflicted on them, and the 
other great expenses which befell them, that they were re- 
duced to straits for want of money ; and it was at this time 
that they imposed on their subjects the tax of ^ the twentieth 
on all sea-borne commodities, instead of the tribute, thinking 
that thus a larger amount of money would be raised by them. 
For their expenses were not on the same scale as before, but 
much greater ; inasmuch as the war also was greater, while 
their revenues were being destroyed. 

29. These Thracians, then, who came too late for Demos- 
thenes, as they did not, in consequence of their present want 
of money, wish to incur expense, they immediately sent back^ 
having commissioned Diitrephes to convey them, and in- 
structed him at the same time to inflict by their means what- 
ever harm he could on the enemy during the voyage along 
shore, (for they were to pass through the Euripus.) Accord- 
ingly he landed them at Tanagra, and carried off* some plunder 
in a hurried manner ; and then in the evening sailed across 
the Euripus from Chalcis in Euboea, and landing them in 
BoBOtia, led them against Mycalessus. During the night he 
bivouacked unobserved near the temple of Mercury, distant 
from Mycalessus about sixteen stades, and at day-break as- 
saulted the town, which was not a large one, and took it; 
having fallen on the inhabitants whilst off their guard, and not 
expecting that any one would ever march up the country so 
(ar from the sea to attack them ; their wall, too, being weak, 
and in some parts even fallen down, while in other parts it 

I Owing to the length of the senieuce in the original, the apodosis waa 
foraotten. See Arnold's note. 

■ T^r tlKoirHiv.'] ** An ad valorem duty of five per cent, on all commoditit 
«tttiMi by na tfl or firova any port in the Athenian dominion.'*— ./inrotf. 
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was built but low; and the gates, moreover, being open through 
their feeling of security. The Thracians, then, having burst 
into Mjcalessus, plundered both private houses and temples, 
and butchered the inhabitants, sparing neither old age nor 
youth, but killing one after another all they met with, both 
children and women, nay, further, even cattle and beasts of 
burden, and whatever other living things they saw. For the 
Thracian race, like the most blood-thirsty of the barbarians, 
is most so when secure from resistance. And thus on that 
occasion there was no little confusion in other respects, and 
every form of butchery was exhibited. And, in particular, 
they attacked a boys' school, the largest there was in the place, 
(which the children had just entered,) and cut them all to 
pieces. And this disaster, which fell on the whole town, was 
inferior to none in extent, while it was more unexpected and 
shocking than any other. 

30. When the Thebans were aware of it, they marched to 
the rescue ; and having overtaken the Thracians when they 
bad not at present advanced any great distance, they both re- 
covered their plundered property, and having struck them 
with panic pursued them down to the sea, where their boats 
which conveyed them were lying at anchor. And they slew 
the greatest part of them during their embarkation, as they 
could not swim, and as those on board the boats, on seeing 
what was going on ashore, moored them out of bow-shot. 
For in the rest of the retreat the Thracians advanced in 
no contemptible manner to meet the Theban horse, which 
first fell upon them ; and closing their ranks, according to 
their native tactics, defended themselves against them ; and 
thus only a few were killed in that part of the affair. Some 
portion of them also were surprised in the city, through their 
eagerness in plundering, and perished. Altogether, there fell 
of the Thracians two hundred and fifty out of thirteen hun- 
dred ; while of the Thebans and the rest who joined in at- 
tacking them they slew about twenty, horse and foot together, 
and amongst the Thebans, Scirphondas, one of the Boeotarchs. 
On the side of the Mycalessians a considerable part of the 
population was cut off. With regard, then, to Mycalessus, 
which experienced, considering its extent, a calamity not less 
lamentable than any which happened m the war, such were the 
things which occurred there. 
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81. Now Demosthenes being at that time on his rojage for 
Corcyra, after he hj^ built the fortifications- qn the sidfi-of 
Laconia, fell in with a merchant vessel anchored at Phea in 
the Elean territory, in which the Corinthian heavy-armed 
were to cross over to Sicily ; and he destroyed the ship itself, 
but the men escaped from it, and having subsequently got 
another, proceeded on their voyage. After this, having come 
to Zacynthus and Cephallenia, he took on board a body of 
heavy-armed, sent for some of the Messenians from Naupactus, 
and then crossed over to the opposite coast of Acarnania, on 
the continent, to Alyzia and Anactorium, which the Athenians 
had in thei|^ own hands. While he was in these parts, he was 
met by Eurymedon returning from Sicily ; who had been sent 
out with treasure at the time that has been mentioned, during 
the winter, and told him, amongst other tidings, that he had 
heard, when already on his voyage, that Plemyrium had been 
taken by the Syracusans. Conon, too, who was in command 
at Naupactus, came to them, with information that the five and 
twenty Corinthian ships stationed opposite to ^ the Athenian 
squadron did not give up hostilities, but were prepared for 
an engagement. He begged them therefore to send him some 
ships, as his own eighteen were not competent to fight the 
enemy's five and twenty. Accordingly Demosthenes and 
Eurymedon sent with Conon the ten best sailers of all they 
had, to join those at Naupactus. They themselves at the 
same time made preparations for the muster of their forces, 
Eurymedon sailing to Corcyra, urging them to man fifteen 
ships, and enlisting heavy-armed troops, (for he now shared, 
the command with Demosthenes, and had turned back again, 
in consequence of his election,) and Demosthenes raising 
slingers and dart-men from the parts about Acarnania. 

32. As for the ambassadors who had gone at the time men- 
tioned — after the taking of Plemyrium — from Syracuse to the 
cities, they had prevailed on them to join their side, and had 
raised and were just about to lead off the force, when Nicias, 
receiving early intelligence of it, sent to those of the Sicels 
who held the passes, and were in alliance with the Athenians, 

* a-fpftripA In this and in many other similar passages, the reflexive pro- 
BoiAo -^ Qsea in the plural wit& ref^nce to the countiymmoi the speakflr 
la gtnuaX, ntheir than to hiaiaelf indi^uaUy 
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namely, the Centotripes, Alicyaeans, and some others, to beg 
them not to give free passage to the enemy, but to unite together 
and prevent their marching through their country, since there 
was no other by which they would attempt to do so, as the 
Acragantines would not grant them a passage through theirs. 
When therefore the Siceliots were even on their march, the 
Sicels, in compliance with the request of the Athenians, laid 
an ambuscade for them in three different places, and falling 
upon them while off their guard and without any notice, killed 
about eight hundred of them, with all the ambassadors ex- 
cept one, namely, the Corinthian, who led to Syracuse those 
that hid escaped, to the number of fifteen hundred. 

33. About that same time the CamarinaBans also came to 
their help with hve hundred heavy-armed, three hundred dart- 
men, and three hundred bow-men. The Geloans, too, sent a 
squadron of five ships, four hundred dart-men, and two hun- 
dred horse. For by this time pretty nearly the whole of 
Sicily — excepting the Acragantines, who were neutral — the 
rest, I say, who before had waited to see the result of events, 
now united with the Syracusans, and assisted them against 
the Athenians. The Syracusans, then, after the disaster in 
the Sicel country had befallen them, ceased for the present 
from attacking the Athenians. Demosthenes and Eurymedon, 
on the other hand, their forces being now ready both from 
Corcyra and the continent, crossed the Ionian gulf with all 
their army to the lapygian foreland. Starting thence, they 
touched at the Choerades islands, lying off lapygia, and took 
on board their ships some lapygian dart-men, one hundred 
and fifty in number, of the Messapian tribe ; and after re- 
newing an old friendship with Artas, who also had provided 
them with the dart-men, being one of their chieftains, they ar- 
rived at Metapontum in Italy. After persuading the Meta- 
pontines to send with them, on the strength of their alliance, 
three hundred dart-men and two triremes, with this addition 
to their armament they coasted along to Thuria. There 
they found the opponents of the Athenians recently expelled in 
consequence of a sedition. And as they wished to muster 
there the whole army, in case any part had been left behind, 
and to review it, as well as to persuade the Thurians to join 
them as eealously as possible in the expedition, and to have 
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ooosidering their present position, the same foes and friends 
as the Athenians, they waited awhile in Thuria, and were pro- 
secuting these designs. 

34. About the same time, the Peloponnesians in the five 
and twenty ships, who, to secure the passage of the merchant- 
men to Sicily, were anchored over against the fleet at Nau- 
pactus, having made their preparations for a sea-fight, and 
having manned some additional ships, so that they were now 
but little inferior to the Athenian force, stationed themselves 
off Erineus in Achaea, in the territory of Rhypa. And the 
place in which they were stationed being in the form of a 
crescent, their land forces which had come to their assistance 
from the Corinthians, and from their allies on the spot, were 
ranged on the projecting headlands on both sides ; while the 
ships occupied the intervening space, blocking up the entrance. 
The commander of the fleet was Polyanthes, a Corinthian. 
The Athenians sailed out against them from Naupactus with 
three and thirty ships, under the command of Diphilus. The 
Corinthians at first remained stationary, but afterwards, hav- 
ing raised their signal for battle, when there appeared to be a 
favourable opportunity, they advanced upon the Athenians, and 
engaged them. For a long time they resisted each other ; at 
length three ships on the side of the Corinthians were de- 
stroyed, while on that of the Athenians none was absolutely 
sunk, but some seven were disabled, being struck prow to prow, 
and having their foreships stove in by the Corinthian vessels, 
which were provided with stronger * cheeks than usual for 
this very purpose. After fighting on equal terms, so that 
either party might claim the victory, (though the Athenians, 
nevertheless, had got possession of the wrecks, through the 
wind driving them out into the open sea, and the Corinthians 
no longer advancing against them,) they separated from each 
other, and there was no pursuit made, nor were any prisoners 
taken on either side : for the Corinthians and Peloponnesians 
easily effected their escape, as they were fighting near shore, 
and no ship on the side of the Athenians went down. When, 
however, the Athenians had sailed back to Naupactus, the Cor- 

> rrat iirmrtdav. ] ** The word is known only in its technical sense, at 
■ignifyin^ two beams, projecting from a ship's head, on each side of her beak, 
from which the anchors were suspended, something like what are called in 
our ships the ' cat-heads.' " — Arnold. I haye borrowed from Dobree tha 
word by which I have rendered iwmridat* 
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inthians immediatelj erected a trophy, as conquerors ; because 
thej had disabled a greater number of their enemy's ships, 
and considered that they were not beaten, for the very same 
reason that the other party considered them not to have con* 
quered : for the Corinthians regarded themselves as having the 
advantage if they were not decidedly beaten, and the Athenians 
considered them to be worsted, because they were not decidedly 
conquerors. But when the Peloponnesians had sailed off, and 
their troops had dispersed, the Athenians erected a trophy on 
their side also, as having gained the victory, in Achsea, at 
about twenty stades distance from Erineus, where the Cor- 
inthians were stationed. And so ended the sea-fight. 

35. Now Demosthenes and Eurymedon, when the Thurians 
were prepared to join them in the expedition with seven hun- 
dred heavy-armed and three hundred dart-men, gave orders for 
the ships to coast along towards the Crotonian territory ; while 
they themselves, having first reviewed all the land forces on 
the river Sybaris, proceeded to lead them through the Thurian 
country. When they were on the banks of the river Hylias, 
and the Crotonians sent to them, and said that they should not 
choose the army to pass through their territory, they descend,- 
ed towards the shore, and encamped for the night by the sea, 
at the mouth of the Hylias, their ships also meeting them 
at the same point. The following day, having put their men 
on board, they coasted along, touching at all the cities, except- 
ing Locri, until they came to Petra in the Rhegian territory. 

36. The Syracusans, in the mean time, hearing of their ap- 
proach, wished to make a second attempt with their fleet and 
other forces on shore, which they were collecting for this very 
object, being desirous of striking a blow before they came. 
Now they had equipped the rest of their navy according as 
they saw, from the result of the former sea-fight, that they 
would obtain any advantage ; and having cut down their 
ships* prows into a less compass, they made them firmer than 
usual, by fixing stout cheeks to them, and attaching ' stays 
from these to the ships' sides, for the length of six cubits both 

^ ** The epotides were laid on the bow or stem of fhe Tessel, and were part- 
ly within and partly without the frame of the hull, just as a ship's bowm^rit 
if at present. For the length of six cubits, whether from the prow, as Do- 
bree understands it, or from the inner extremity of the epotid/«, ' they sup 
ported ^ese cheeks by a set of spars {Avrtipldav) that went from the c' 
to the ship's side, both inside and outside the ship.' " — ArnokL 
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inside and outside the vessel ; in the very same way as the 
Corinthians had equipped their ships ahead against the squa- 
dron at Naupactus, and then proceeded to engage it. For the 
Sjracusans thought that in this way they would have an ad- 
vantage against the Athenian vessels, which were not in the 
same manner built to resist them, but were slight ahead, (because 
they did not charge prow to prow so much as on the side, after 
taking a circuit ;) and, moreover, that the battle being fought 
in the larger harbour, against a great number of ships in no 
great space, would be in their favour ; for that by charging 
stem to stem they would stave in their prows, striking as 
they would with solid and stout beaks against hollow and weak 
ones. Nor would the Athenians in their narrow room have 
opportunity * of sailing round or cutting through their line, 
the manoeuvres ot their naval science in which they most con- 
fided ; for they themselves, to the best of their power, would 
not allow them to cut through their line, and the want of room 
would prevent their making a circuit. And what was before 
thought to be want of skill in masters, namely, to charge stem 
to stem, was the very method they would chiefly adopt ; for 
they would have the advantage in it ; as the Athenians, if 
forced out of the line, would have no means of backing water 
in any direction but towards shore, and that, too, at only a short 
distance from them, and for a short space, namely, just oppo- 
site their own encampment. The rest of the harbour they 
should themselves command ; and the enemy, if forced at any 
point, by crowding together into a confined space, and all to 
the same point, would run foul of each other, and be thrown 
into confusion ; (the very thing, indeed, which most hurt the 
Athenians in all their sea-fights, since they had not, like the 
Syracusans, the power of retreating over the whole harbour.) 
And as for making a circuit into clearer sea-room, since they 
themselves commanded the entrance from, and the retreat 
into, the open deep, they would not be able to do it ; espe- 
cially as Plemyrium would be hostile to them, and the mouth 
of the harbour was not large. 

37. Having adopted such contrivances to suit their own de- 

* xcp/irXovv — iiiicnXovv.J These manceuTres, aa well as the AvdKpowiw 
afterwards mentioned, were different methods of giving the ship a momem« 
tum reqnixed lor a second attack. See Arnold's notes on I. 49. 3, and LI. 
99.12. 
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gree of knowledge and power, and at the same time feeling 
now more assured in consequence of their former battle, the 
Syracusans prepared to attack them at once by land and by 
sea. Those of their land forces which were in the city Gylip- 
pus led out a little before, and brought them up to the wall of 
the Athenians, at that part of it which looked towards the city ; 
while the troops from the Olympieum, both all the heavy-armed 
that were there, and the horse and light-armed of the Syra- 
cusans, advanced against the wall on the other side ; immedi- 
ately after which, the ships of the Syracusans and their allies 
sailed out. The Athenians thought at first that they would 
make an attempt on the land side alone, but when they saw 
their fleet also suddenly coming against them, they were 
thrown into alarm ; and some were making preparations on 
and in front of the walls to meet the attack, while others 
marched out against those who with all speed were coming 
from the Olympieum and the parts outside the city — both 
horse in great numbers and dart-men — and others proceeded 
to man the ships, and at once ran to the beach to oppose the 
enemy. And when they were manned, they put out against 
them with seventy-five vessels, those of the Syracusans being 
about eighty in number. 

38. For a great part of the day they continued advancing 
and retiring and making attempts upon one another ; and when 
neither party could gain any advantage worth mentioning, ex- 
cept that the Syracusans sank one or two of the Athenians' 
ships, they separated ; and tlie troops at the same time with- 
drew from the walls. The next day the Syracusans remained 
quiet, without showing at all what were their plans for the 
future. Nicias, on the other hand, seeing that the battle had 
been a drawn one, and expecting that they would attack them 
again, compelled the captains to refit their ships, whichever of 
them had at all suffered ; and stationed merchantmen before the 
stockade which had been fixed in the sea in front of their ships, 
to serve the purpose of an enclosed harbour. These vessels he 
placed at intervals of two hundred feet from each other, that 
if any ship were hard pressed, it might have means of retreat- 
ing in safety and sailing out again at leisure. The Athenians, 
then, continued to make these preparations during the whole 
day until the night. 

39. The day following, the Syracusans engaged the Athe- 
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nians at an earlier hour, but on the same plan of attack, both 
by sea and by land. And being opposed in the same manner 
with their ships, thej again continued making attempts upon 
each other for a great part of the day ; until Aristo son of 
Pjrrhicus, a Corinthian, and the most able master the Sjra- 
cusans had, persuaded their naval commanders to send to those 
who had the direction in the city, and beg them to remove as 
quickly as possible the supply of things for sale, and to bring 
it to the sea-side ; and whatever eatables any one had, to 
compel all to come there and sell them ; that so ^ they might 
enable them to land their seamen and take their dinner imme- 
diately by the side of their ships, and, after a short interval, 
again the very same day to attack the Athenians, when they 
were not expecting it. 

40. They, then, in compliance with this request sent a mes- 
senger, and the market was prepared : upon which the Syra- 
cusans suddenly backed water and sailed to the city, landing 
immediately, and taking their dinner : while the Athenians, 
supposing that they had retreated to the city because they 
were worsted by them, went ashore at their leisure, and were 
engaged both with other matters and with providing their din- 
ner, imagining that for that day at least they would not have 
to ^ght again. But the Syracusans having suddenly manned 
their ships, sailed out against them a second time ; while they^ 
in much confusion, and most of them unrefreshed, went on 
board without any order, and with great difficulty put off to 
meet them. For so^le^time they forbore from attacking each 
other, and stood on their guard ; but afterwards the Athenians 
did not choose through their own act to be worn out with fa- 
tigue by waiting there, but to attack them as quickly as pos- 
sible ; and so they advanced with a cheer, and commenced the 
action. The Syracusans received them, and charging with 
their ships stem to stem, as they had determined beforehand, 
with their beaks equipped as they were, they stove in the 
Athenian vessels to a considerable extent of the foreships, 
whije the dart-men fighting on their decks inflicted great 
damage on the Athenians, and still more those Syracusans who 
were sailing about in their small boats, falling close in upon 

> aftTo7«.] " According to the rule given in the note on III. 98. 1, th« 
dative expresses the action in its relation to ftnoth^r party, xuunely, the By* 
caovsan government" — Arnold 
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the oan of tbe enemy's ships, sailiog up to thdr sides, and 
thence discharging their darts upon the seamen. 

41. At length, by fighting in thb way with all their might, 
the Syracusans gained the victory, and the Athenians turned 
and fled between the merchantmen into their own station. 
The Syracusan ships pursued them as far as those vessels ; but 
then the beams that were hung from the merchantmen over 
the passages between them, with ^ dolphins attached to them, 
stopped their progress. Two, however, elated by their victory, 
came up close to them, and were destroyed, one of them being 
captured with its crew. After the Syracusans had sunk seven 
Athenian ships and disabled many more, having taken some 
of the men prisoners and killed others, they retired, and erect- 
ed trophies for both the engagements ; entertaining now a 
confident hope that by sea they were very decidedly superior, 
and thinking that they should conquer the enemy's land forces 
also. Accordingly they began to prepare for making another 
attack in both ways. 

42. At this time Demosthenes and Eurjrmedon arrived 
with the succours from Athens, consisting of above seventy- 
three ships (including the foreign ones) and about five thou- 
sand heavy-armed of their own and the allies, with dart-men, 
both Grecian and barbarian, not a few, slingers, bow-men, and 
the rest of the armament on a large scale. No slight con- 
sternation was produced at the moment amongst the Syracu- 
sans and their allies, at the thought that they were to have 
no final deliverance from their dangers, seeing that there was 
newly come, none the less for the fortification of Decelea 
an armament equal, or nearly so, to the first, and that the 
power of the Athenians appeared great on all sides ; while in 
the former Athenian forces fresh confidence (considering their 
late misfortunes) had now sprung up. Demosthenes, on the 
other hand, seeing how matters stood, thought that it was not 
possible for him to waste the time, and so to experience the 
fate which Nicias had done. For although that general spread 
terror on his first arrival, he was despised, through not imme- 
diately attacking Syracuse, but spending the winter at Catana, 
and Gylippus anticipated his success by arriving with forces 
from the Peloponnese, which the Syracusans would never have 
sent for at all if he had immediately attacked them ; for while 

> i. e. hesLYj we^hts made tomething in the form oS that fiah. 
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£Micying themsdve? a match for him, they would at once have 
discovered their iD.eriority, and have been invested; so that, 
even if they had stat for them, they would not then have done 
them the same service. Reviewing these things, then, and 
thinking that he himself too was decidedly most formidable 
to the adversary at the present time, even the very fii*st day, 
Demosthenes wished, as quickly as possible, to avail himself to 
the utmost of the present dismay of their forces. And seeing 
that the counter-wall of tlie Syracusans, by which they bad 
prevented the Athenians from circumvallating them, was but 
a single one, and that if any one had carried the ascent to £pi- 
polae, and then the camp on it, the work might easily be taken, 
(for no one at all would so much as wait his attack,) he was in 
a hurry to make the attempt. And this he thought was his 
shortest way of bringing the war to a conclusion ; for he would 
either gain possession of S3rracuse by succeeding in his design, 
or lead back the armament, and not exhaust for no purpose both 
the Athenians who joined the expedition and the whole state. 
In the first place, then, the Athenians went out and ravaged 
a part of the Syracusan territory, about the Anapus, and were 
superior in force, as they had originally been, both by land 
and by sea : (for in neither way did the Syracusans come out 
against them, except with their cavalry and dart-men from the 
Olympieum.) 

43. Afterwards, Demosthenes resolved first to make an at- 
tempt on the counter-work with engines. But when the 
engines, after he had brought them up, were burnt by the 
enemy who were making a defence from the wall, and they 
were beaten back when charging at many points with the rest 
of his forces, he determined to delay no longer ; but having 
gained the assent of Nicias and the rest of his colleagues, ac- 
cording to the plan he had formed, he proceeded to the attempt 
on EpipolaB. Now, in the day-time it seemed to be impossible 
for them to approach and make the ascent unobserved. But 
having issued orders for ^ve days* provisions, and taken all 
the stone-masons and carp(»,nters, with all the other apparatus 
besides, both arrows and every thing else that was necessary 
for them, should they succeed, to have while they were build- 
ing, he himself, with Eurymedon and Menander, took the whole 
force, after the first watch of the night, and advanced against 
JSpipolao^ Nicias being left behind in the lines. When they 
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had come up to the hill on the side of Euryelus, the same way 
that the former armj also had in the first instance made tha 
ascent, thej escaped the observation of the Syracusan guard, 
and having gone to the fort of the Syracusans which was there, 
they took it, and put part of the garrison to the sword. But 
the greater part fled immediately to the camps, (of which there 
were three on £pi poise, in outworks, one composed of the Sy- 
racusans, one of the other Siceliots, and one of their allies,) 
and informed them of the attack, and told it to the six hun- 
dred Syracusans who had formed the original guard at this 
part of Epipolffi. They immediately went against them ; and 
Demosthenes and the Athenians falling in with thera, routed 
them, though they made a spirited resistance. They then 
immediately pressed on, that they might not be retarded in 
their present eagerness for accomplishing the objects they 
had come for : while others of them proceeded, as their first 
measure, to take the counter-wall of the Syracusans, and pull 
down its battlements. The Syracusans and their allies, as 
well as Gylippus and his division, went to the rescue from the 
outworks ; and as they had had this daring attack made on • 
them in the night, they engaged the Athenians in some dis- 
may, and were at first compelled to retreat. But when the 
Athenians were now advancing in greater confusion, as having 
gained the victory, and were anxious to pass as quickly as pos- 
sible through the whole force of the enemy which had not yet 
been engaged, that they might not rally again through their 
relaxing in the attack ; the Boeotians were the first to oppose 
them, and both broke them by their charge, and put them to 
flight. 

44. Now the Athenians were by this time in much disorder 
and perplexity ; but on this subject it was not easy for me to 
ascertain from either side, in what way each event_Qi^urred. 
For in the day-time the parties engaged have, indeed, a clearer 
knowledge, though not a perfect one even then, for each man 
barely knows what happens in his own part of the field. But 
in a night engagement, (and this was the only one which oc- 
curred between great armies during this war,) how could 
any one have a distinct knowledge of any thing ? For 
though there was a bright moon, they only saw one another 
(as was natural they should by moonlight) so as to discern the 
form of the body before them^ but to mistrust their knowledge 
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of its being that of a friend. And there were no few heavy- 
armed on each side moving in a narrow space. Thus on the 
side of the Athenians some were even now being defeated, and 
others coming up unconquered for their first attack. A large 
part, too, of the rest of their forces had only just ascended, 
and others were still ascending ; so that they did not know on 
what point to advance. For in consequence of the rout which 
had taken place, every thing in front was now in confusion, 
and it was difficult to distinguish orders through the uproar. For 
the Syracusans and their allies, on gaining the advantage, 
were cheering each other with no little shouting, (it being 
impossible during the night tp express themselves in any 
other way,) and at the same time were receiving the charge of 
their assailants: and the Athenians were in search of one 
another, and thought that whoever met them was a foe, even 
though he might be a friend, belonging to those who were 
now flying back. And by their frequently asking for the 
watchword, because they could not by any other means dis- 
tinguish them, they both caused great confusion on their own 
side by all asking at once, and made it known to the enemy ; 
while theirs, on the other hand, they did not so easily dis- 
cover, because, as they were victorious and not dispersed, 
they were better recognised by each other. So that if they 
fell in with any of the enemy with the advantage of numbers 
r»n their own side, the' Syracusans escaped from them, inas- 
much as they knew the Athenian watchword ; but if they 
themselves [in such a case] did not answer, they were put to 
the sword. But what especially and in the greatest degree 
hurt them, was the singing of their hymns ; for as it was very 
similar on each side, it occasioned perplexity. For the Ar- 
gives, the Corcyraeans, and all of the Dorian race that were 
with the Athenians, struck terror into them whenever they 
raised their paean ; and so did the enemy likewise. Thus having 
at last, when once they were thrown into disorder, come into 
collision with each other in different parts of the army, friends 
with friends, and countrymen with countrymen, they were not 
only full of fear, but even closed in battle with each other, 
and were with difficulty parted. And now, as they were 
being pursued, the greater part threw themselves down the 
diffsy and perished ; as the way down again from Epipoln was 
QArrow. And when those who escaped from the ht ights had 
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reached the plain, though many of them, especially such ai 
belonged to the former armament, through their greater ac- 
quaintance with the localities escaped safely to the camp, some 
of those who had lately arrived lost their way, and wandered 
about the country ; and these, when it was day, the Syracusan 
horse intercepted, and put to the sword. 

45. The next day the Syracusans erected two trophies, one 
on EpipolsB, where the enemy's approaches had been made, and 
the other on the spot where the Boeotians first withstood them ; 
while the Athenians recovered their dead under truce. No 
few were killed, both of themselves and their allies, though 
still more arms were taken than in proportion to the number 
of the dead : for of those who were compelled to leap down the 
cliffs unencumbered by their shields^ though some perished, 
yet others escaped with their lives. 

46. After this, the Syracusans being again, as before, r^ 
3tored to confidence on the strength of such unexpected good 
fortune, despatched Sicanus with fifteen ships to Acragas, 
which was torn by factions, to induce the city to join them, if 
he could : while Gylippus again went by land to the other 
parts of Sicily to bring more forces, being in hope of even 
taking the Athenian lines by storm, since the affair on Epipolas 
had turned out as it did. 

47. The Athenian commanders, in the mean time, consulted 
on the disaster which had befallen them, and on the want of 
vigour which at present on all accounts prevailed in their 
camp ; seeing that they were both unsuccessful in their at- 
tempts, and that the soldiers were annoyed by their stay in the 
country. For they were suffering with sickness from two dif- 
ferent causes, both because this was the season of the year at 
which men are most liable to disease, and at the same time, 
too, because the position in which they were encamped was 
marshy and unfavourable ; while they were also distressed be- 
cause every thing else appeared hopeless to them. Demosthenes 
hen, was of opinion that they ought not to stay any longer ; 

but, according to the plan with which he had hazarded the attack 
an Epipolae, since that had failed, he gave his vote for departing, 
and not wasting the time, while the sea might yet be crossed, 
and while, as regarded forces, they might command the supe- 
riority with the squadron that had lately joined them, at any 
rftte. He said, too, that it would be more beneficial to the 
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state to carry on the war against those who were building 
fortresses for their annoyance in their own country, than 
against the Syracusans, whom it was no longer easy to sub- 
due : nor, again, was it right for them to waste large sums of 
money to no purpose by continuing the siege. Such, then, 
was the view entertained by Demosthenes. 

48. Nicias, however, though he too considered their cir- 
cumstances to be bad, yet did not wish to display their weak- 
ness by words, nor that they should become a laughing-stock 
to their enemies by voting for the retreat openly, and in * con- 
junction with many ; for so they would far less elude their 
observation in executing it, whenever they might wish. To a 
certain extent also the affairs of the enemy, judging from 
what he, more than others, knew of them, still afforded some 
hope that they would be worse than their own, should they 
persist in carrying on the siege ; for so they would exhaust 
them by want of funds ; especially, too, as they had now, with 
their present fleet, a more extensive command of the sea. A 
party in Syracuse also, which wished to surrender the city to 
the Athenians, was sending messengers to him, and urging 
him not to raise the siege. Knowing these things, then, he 
was in fact waiting because he was still inclined both ways, and 
wished to see his course more clearly ; but in the speech 
openly made by him on that occasion he said, ''that he re- 
fused to withdraw the forces ; for he well knew that the Athe- 
nians would not put up with such a step on the part of the 
generals — their returning, he meant, without a vote from them- 
selves to authorize it. Besides, those who would vote in 
their case, would not give their verdict from seeing the facts, 
as they themselves had done, instead of hearing ihem from the 
invectives of others; but whatever calumnies any clever 
speaker threw upon them, by those would they be persuaded. 
Many too, nay, even the greater part of the soldiers present on 
the spot, who were now clamouring about their perilous condi- 
tion, would, he said, on arriving there, raise the very contrary 
clamour, namely, that their generals had utterly betrayed them 
for money, when they returned. For himself, then, he did not 
wish (knowing as he did the Athenian character and temper) 
to die under a dishonourable charge and by an unjust sentence 

fUTd iro\X«v,3 i. e. ^th the Taxiarchs and Trierarchs, who attended 
vkan A regular coimcil of war waaheld. Compare ch. 50. 3. 

2 I 
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at the bands of the Athenians, rather than run the risk, in his 
own individual case, of meeting his fate at the hands of the 
enerojr, if it must be so. As for the affairs of the Sjracusans, 
however, he knew that they were in a still worse condition than 
their own. For supporting mercenaries as they had to do with 
their funds, and at the same time spending them on guard- 
posts, and maintaining, moreover, a large navy, as they had 
now done for more than a year, they were in some respects ill 
provided, and in others would be still more at a loss, as they 
had already expended two hundred talents, and still owed 
many more ; and should they lose any part whatever of their 
present forces through not giving them supplies, their cause 
would be ruined, as it was supported by voluntary aid, rather 
than by compulsory exertions, like theirs. He maintained, 
therefore, that they must continue to carry on the siege, and 
not go away defeated in point of money, wherein they were 
decidedly superior.** 

49. Such were the views which Nicias was positive in 
stating, from having gained an accurate acquaintance with the 
state of affairs in Sjrracuse, and their want of money ; and be- 
cause there were some who were desirous that the state should 
fall into the hands of the Athenians, and were sending mes- 
sages to him not to abandon the siege ; and at the same time^ 
' because he was influenced by confidence in hb fleet, at any 
rate more than before* Demosthenes, however, would not at 

I 0a/»<rii(rec KparnOc/s.l I haye giTen what appears to me the onlj sense 
that this participle can bear, though different from an^ that has been attri* 
buted to it by others. Compare the somewhat similar use of the Terb 
ii(nr5)fiai, in the sense of " yielding/* or " giving way to," e. g. III. 38. 6, 
fi$ov^ il<r(rootiivoi\ and with a genitive, I v. 37. 1, ^(raiiOtXtv tov -wapovrot 
iiivov. If, however, it should be thought that neither this meaning, " nor" 
(to use the words of Arnold) '* any oUier, can be fidrly extracted from the 
text as it now stands," I should be disposed to adopt a rather bolder emend- 
ation than the mere substitution oi KpanrvvQiU, which Bauer aikd 00 many 
others after him have admitted, but which, as Poppo observes, leaves the pas- 
sage scarcely less strange in its phraseology than before. From the &ct that 
^ MSS. have y* &v, instead of yov¥y it seems probable that an ii^finitive 
mood originally formed part of the sentence ; and I venture therefore to pro- 
pose the following correction : jcol &/ia Tats yovif (or y' dv^ whichever may 
be preferred) vavalv h irpoTtpov ©ap<nj<ra« icpaT^(retv, taking Kpai-i^orctv in 
the same absolute sense as Kpartiv has already borne in a very similar pas- 
sage, ch. 47. 3. If the objections urged hj Golfer against understanding /»aX- 
Vov before ft be thought valid, his correction ^ may be admitted; " from feel- 
ing confident that they should at any rate have the advantage at sea, as thef 
OAd formerly; " i. e. Wore their recent defeat in the naval engagement. 
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mil Jsten to tli3 proposal for continuing the siege ; but if it 
were necessary for them not to withdraw the forces without a 
decree from the Athenians, but to remain in the country, he 
said that they should either remove toJChapsus-and do so, or 
to Catana, where they could overrun with their troops a large 
part of the country, and support themselves by ravaging 
their enemies' property, and so might injure them; while at 
the same time with their fleet they would fight their battles 
on the open deep, and not in a confined space, which was 
more in favour of the enemy, but rather with spacious sea- 
room, where their skill would be of service to them, and they 
would have an opportunity of retreating and advancing in no 
narrow and circumscribed space, both on putting out and 
coming to land. In a word, he did not, he said, at all ap- 
prove of remaining in their present position, but of removing 
immediately without delay. Eurymedon also supported him 
in this view. But as Nicias objected to it, a degree of diffi- 
dence and hesitation was produced in them, and a suspicion 
also that Nicias might be so positive from knowing something 
more than he expressed. The Athenians, then, in this way 
lingered on, and remained where they were. 

50. In the mean time, Gylippus and Sicanus had come to Syra- 
cuse ; and though Sicanus had failed in winning Acragas, (for 
while he was still at Gela, the party * friendly to the Syracusans 
had been driven out ;) yet Gylippus came with fresh troops 
raised from the rest of Sicily, and with the heavy-armed which 
had been sent out from the Peloponnese in the spring, on board 
the merchantmen, and had arrived at Selinus from Libya. For 
when they had been carried by a tempest to Libya, and the Cy- 
renaeans had given them two triremes, and pilots for their voy- 
age, during their passage along shore they entered into alliance 
with the Euesperitae, who were being besieged by the Libyans, 
and defeated the latter people ; and after coasting along thence 
to Neapolis, an emporium of the Carthaginians, from which the 
distance is shortest to Sicily, namely, a voyage of two days and a 
night, they crossed over there from that place, and arrived at 
Selinus. Immediately on their arrival, the Syracusans pre- 
pared to attack the Athenians again on both sides, by sea and 
by land. When the Athenian generals, on the other hand, 

'< literally, ''the party for the Syracusans, for friendship with them," u 
iLr&old renders it. See iiis note. 
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saw tliat a fresh force had jomed them, and that their own 
circumstances at the same time were not improving, but were 
daily becoming worse, and most especiallj were depressed 
through the sickness of the men, they repented of not having 
removed before. And as even Nicias did not now oppose 
them in the same degree, except by begging them not openly 
to vote on the question, they gave orders, as secretly as they 
could, for all to sail out of their station, and to be ready when 
the signal should be given. And when, after all was in 
readiness, they were on the point of sailing away, the moon 
was eclipsed ; for it happened to be at the fulL The greater 
part therefore of the Athenians urged the generals to stop, 
regarding the matter with religious scruple ; and Nicias (for 
he was somewhat over addicted to superstition, and such feel- 
ings,) declared that he would not now so much as consider the 
matter, with a view to moving, until, as the soothsayers di- 
rected, he had waited thrice nine days. And so the Athenians, 
having been stopped on this account, remained in the country. 

51. When the Syracusans, too, heard this, they were much 
more stimulated not to relax in their efforts against the Athe- 
nians, since they themselves had now confessed that they were 
no longer their superiors, either by sea or by land, (for they 
would not else have meditated sailing away ;) and at the same 
time, because they did not wish them to go and settle in any 
other part of Sicily, and so to be more difficult to make war 
upon ; but were desirous of forcing them to a sea-fight there, 
as quickly as possible, in a position that was advantageous to 
themselves. They manned their ships therefore, and prac- 
tised as many days as they thought sufficient. And when a 
favourable opportunity presented itself, on the first day they 
assaulted the Athenian lines ; and a small division of their 
heavy-armed and horse having sallied forth against them 
through certain gateways, they intercepted some of the heavy- 
armed, and routed and pursued them back ; and as the en- 
trance was narrow, the Athenians lost sevesity horses, and 
some few heavy-armed. 

52. On that day, then, the army of the Syracusans drew 
off; but on the next they both sailed out with their ships, 
seventy-six in number, and at the same time advanced with 
their troops against the walls. The Athenians put out to meet 
them with eij^ht^-six ships, and closed 9nd fought with them* 
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Now when Eurjmedoiiy who commanded the right wing of 
the Athenians, and wished to surround the ships of the enemy, 
had sailed out from the line too much towards the shore ; the 
Sjracusans and their allies, after first defeating the centre of 
the Athenians, intercepted him also in the bottom and furthest 
recess of the harbour, and both killed him, and destroyed the 
ships that were following him. After which the Sjracusans 
closely pursued all the ships of the Athenians, and drove 
them ashore. 

53. When Gylippus saw the enemy's ships defeated, and 
carried beyond the stockades and their own station, wishing to 
cut off the men that were landing from them, and that the 
Syracusans might more easily tow off the vessel through the 
lamd being in possession of their friends, he ran down to meet 
them at the break-water with some part of his army. The 
Tyrrhenians (for it was they who were keeping guard at this 
point) seeing them coming on in disorder, advanced towards 
them, and feU upon and routed their van, and drove them into 
what was called the marsh of Lysimelea. Afterwards, when 
the force of the Syracusans and their allies had now come up 
in greater numbers, the Athenians also advanced against 
them, being afraid for their ships, and entered into action with 
them, and defeated and pursued them to some distance, killing 
a few heavy-armed. They saved also the greater part of 
their own ships, and brought them together alongside their 
station ; eighteen of them, however, the Syracusans and their 
allies captured, and put all the men to the sword. Wishing 
also to burn the rest of them, they filled an old merchantman 
with faggots and pine-wood, and having thrown fire into it, 
and the wind blowing right on the Athenians, they let the 
vessel drift towards them. The Athenians, alarmed for their 
ships, contrived, on the other hand, means for checking and 
extinguishing it ; and having stopped the flames and the near 
approach of the merchantman, they thus escaped the danger. 

54. After this, the Syracusans erected a trophy, both for 
their sea-fight, and for the interception of the heavy-armed 
above, at the wall, where they als took the horses ; while the 
Athenians did the same for the rout of those of the infantry 
whom the Tyrrhenians drove into the marsh, and for that 
wiiich they themselves effected with the rest of their army. 

55. Whan the Tictorj had now been so decbive on the side 
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of the Syracusans, even at sea, (for before thi? thej were 
afraid of the ships newly come with Demosthenes,) the Athe- 
nians were in a state of utter despondency; and great was 
their disappointment, but far greater still their regret, for 
having made the expedition. For these were the only states 
they had hitherto attacked with institutions similar to their 
own, and living under a democracy Kke themselves ; possess- 
ing, too, ships, and horses, and greatness : and as they were 
not able either to introduce any change, as regarded their 
government, to create dissension among them, by which they 
might have been brought over, nor to effect that by means of 
their forces, (though * they were far superior,) but had failed 
in most of their attempts, they were even before this event in 
perplexity ; and after they were defeated even at sea, which 
they could never have expected, they were far more so still. 

56. The Syracusans, on the other hand, immediately began 
to sail without fear along the harbour, and determined to close 
up its mouth, that the Athenians might not in future sail out, 
even if they wished it, unobserved by them. For they were 
no longer attending to their own preservation merely, but also 
to the prevention of the enemy's escape ; thinking (as was the 
fact) that with their present resources their own cause was 
decidedly the stronger ; and that if they could conquer the 
Athenians and their allies both by land and sea, the victory 
would appear a glorious one for them in the eyes of the Greeks. 
For of the rest of the Greeks some in that case were straight* 
way liberated, and others released from fear, (as the remaining 
power of the Athenians would no longer be able to bear the 
war that would afterwards be waged against them;) while 
they themselves also, being regarded as the authors of this, 
would be greatly admired, both by the rest of the world, and 
by posterity. And the contest was indeed worth encountering, 

^ Kpdtraovt.] I have taken this as a nominatiTe case, with Arnold and 
otiiera, rather than as an accusative, as Poppo is inclined to do in his larger 
edition; because the superiority of the Athenian forces at the beginning of 
their operations is quite evident from many other passages, even b^des those 
referred to in Arnold's note ; and the use of the participle iirsXdoirrsv at the 
beginning of the section is more suitable to the commencement of the siege, 
than to the later period of it, when the Syracusans could with truth be said 
to be superior to meir assailants. Besides, Bi/ra is found after Kpiicraov^ in 
three of the MSS. With regard to the construction of Ik vaoatrKtvriv, it 
eeems ta depend upon nrpocr&ynrQai understood from the preceding trfioxrir 
Yotn-Of as Bioomfield obterres in the note to his translatior 
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both on these grounds, and because they were winning the 
victory, not only over the Athenians, but over the other 
numerous allies also ; and, again, not winning it by themselves, 
but also in company with those who had joined in assisting 
them ; having taken the lead, too, with the Corinthians and 
Xfacedsemonians, and given their own city to stand the first 
brunt of the danger, and paved the way, in great measure, for 
their naval success. For the greatest number of nations met 
together at this single city, excepting the whole sum of the 
confederates assembled, during the war, at the city of Athens 
or of Lacedaemon. 

57. For the following were the states on each side that re- 
paired to Syracuse for the war, coming against Sicily, or in its 
behalf, to assist the one side in winning, and the other in 
keeping possession of the country ; taking their stand with 
one another, not so much on the ground of right, or of kindred, 
but as they were each circumstanced with respect either to 
expediency or to necessity. The Athenians themselves went 
wiUingly, as lonians against the Dorians of Syracuse; and 
with them went, as their colonists, having the same language 
and institutions as themselves, the Lemnians, Imbrians, and 
.^^inetans, who ^ then occupied ^gina ; as also the Hestiaeans, 
who inhabited Hestiaea, in Bceotia. Of the rest, some were 
serving with them as subjects ; others in consequence of their 
alliance, although independent ; and others as mercenaries. 
Amongst their subjects and tributaries were the Eretrians, 
Chalcidians, Styrians, and Carystians, of Euboea. From the 
islands were the Ceans, Andrians, and Tenians : from Ionia, 
the Milesians, Samnians, and Chians. Of these, the Chians 
joined as independent allies, not being subject to tribute, but 
supplying ships. All these were chiefly lonians, and de- 
scended from the Athenians, except the Carystians, who were 
Dryopes; and though subject, and going from necessity, ^ still 
they followed at any rate as lonians against Dorians. Besides 
these, there were of jEolic race, the Methymnaeans, subject to 
supplying ships but not tribute ; and the Tenedians and ^ni- 
ans, who were tributaries. These, although Cohans, were by 

I Implying that the present were not the original inhabitants of it. 
* 'Ifl»v«t yc iirl Amptia9.] ** That is, it was not unnatural or irksome to 
^em to serve againgt their natoral enemies, although it was not in a quarrel 
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compulsion fighting against .Solians, namely, tLe Boeotians^ 
their founders, who were on the Sjracusan side. But tbo 
Plataeans alone fought as Boeotians ^ right in the face of Boeo- 
tiaxos as might have been expected, for the hatred they bore 
them. Of Rhodians and Cjtherians, again, both of Doric race^ 
the Cytherians, though colonists of the Lacedaemonians, w^re 
fighting in concert with the Athenians against the Lacedss- 
monians with Gylippus ; while the Rhodians, who were Ar- 
gives by race, were compelled to wage war against the Syra- 
cusans, who were Dorians, and the Geloans, who were even 
their own colonists, serving with the Syracusans. Of the 
blanders around the Peloponnese, the Cephallenians and 2^- 
cynthians followed, indeed, as independent allies, but still, <m 
account of their insular position, rather by constraint, because 
the Athenians commanded the sea. The Corcjrrseans, though 
not only Dorians but even Corinthians, followed openly against 
the Corinthians and Syracusans, though colonists of the one 
and kinsmen of the other ; by compulsion, according to their 
specious profession, but rather with good wiU, £o^ the hatred 
they bore the Corinthians. The Messenians, too, as they are 
now called, at Naupactus, and also from Pylus, which was then 
held by the Athenians, were taken to the war. Moreover, 
some few Megarean exiles, owing to their misfortune, were 
fighting against the Selinuntines, who were Megareans. Of 
the rest the service was now more of a voluntary nature. 
For it was not so much on account of their alliance, as out of 
hatred for the Lacedasmonians, and for their own individual 
advantage at the moment, that the Argives followed in com- 
pany of the Ionian Athenians to fight as Dorians against Do- 
rians. While the Mantineans, and other mercenaries from 
Arcadia, went as being accustomed to go against the enemies 
who at any time were pointed out to them ; and thought, for 
the sake of gain, that the Arcadians, who at that time came 
with the Corinthians, were no less than others their foes. 
The Cretans and JBtolians also came for consideration of pay ; 
and it happened in the case of the Cretans, that although they 
had joined the Rhodians in founding Qela, they now came, nol 

^ KUTavTiKpC.'] Such is perhaps the force of the word, in the absenee of 
•ny m«tance in which Thuoydides uses it for ivrucpw. Otherwise the 
meaning of << absolute " or ** downright Boeotians," would suit the i 



much better, as distingiushing between the Platseans who actually kved in 
the country, and those before SK • < • 



9 mentioned who were only eoloniet firbia it* 
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with their colonists, but against them — not by choice, but for 
pay. There were also some Acamanians who served as aux- 
iliaries, partly from motives of interest, but mainly as being 
allies, through their friendship with Demosthenes, and their 
good-will towards the Athenians. These, then, ^ were within 
tiie boundary t>f the Ionian gulf. Of the Italiots, on the other 
hand, the Thurians and Metapontines, as they had been over- 
taken by such necessities at that time, owing to those seasons 
of faction, joined in the expedition ; and of the Siceliots, the 
Naxians and Catanians. Of barbarians, there were the Seges- 
tans, who indeed invited them to their aid, with the greater 
part of the Sicels ; and of those out of Sicily, some of the 
Tyrrhenians, on account of a quarrel with the Syracusans, 
and some lapygian mercenaries. Such and so many were the 
nations that were serving with the Athenians. 

58. To the aid of the Syracusans, on the other hand, came 
the Camarinseans, who lived on their borders ; the Geloans, 
who lived next to them ; and then (for the Acragantines were 
neutral)' the Selinuntines, who were situated on the farther 
side of the island. These occupied the part of Sicily opposite 
to Libya, but the Himeraeans the side towards the Tyrrhenian 
sea, in which they are the only Greek inhabitants, and from 
which they were the only auxiliaries of the Syracusans. Such 
then were the Grecian communities in Sicily that joined in the 
war, being all Dorians and independent. Of the barbarians, 
there were the Sicels alone, such of them as had not gone over 
to the Athenians. Of the Greeks beyond the limits of Sicily, 
there were the Lacedaemonians, who supplied a Spartan leader, 
while the rest of the troops were Neodamodes and Helots ; (the 
term Neodamode being now equivalent to free ;) the Corinth- 
ians, who alone of all the allies joined with both sea and land 
forces ; the Leucadians, also, and Ambraciots, for the sake of 
their connexion with them ; while mercenaries were sent from 
Arcadia by the Corinthians, and some Sicyonians, who were 
pressed into the service. From beyond the Peloponnese, 
some Boeotians joined them. Compared, however, with these 
who came as auxiliaries, the Siceliots themselves supplied 
larger numbers in every branch of the service, inasmuch as 
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they were powerful states; for numerous heavy-armed, 
ships, and horses, and an abundant ^ crowd besides, were 
collected by them. And compared, again, with all the rest 
put together, as one may say, the Syracusans by themselves 
furnished more numerous levies, both from the greatness of 
their city, and because they were in the greatest peril. 

59. Such were the auxiliaries collected on either side^ 
which, by this time, had all joined both parties, and there 
were no subsequent additions to either. 

The Syracusans and their allies, then, reasonably conceived 
that it would be a glorious prize for them, after their recent 
victory in the sea-fight, to capture the whole armament of the 
Athenians, great as it was, and not to let them escape either 
way, neither by sea nor land. They began therefore imme- 
diately to close up the great harbour, the mouth of which was 
about eight stades across, with triremes ranged broadside, and 
merchant- vessels, and boats, mooring them with anchors ; while 
they prepared every thing else, in case the Athenians should 
still have courage for a sea-fight, and entertained no small de- 
signs with regard to any thing. 

60. The Athenians, seeing them closing up the harbour, and 
having received intelligence of their other plans, thought it 
necessary to hold a council. Accordingly the generals and the 
Taxiarchs assembled to deliberate on their difficulties, arising 
both from other causes, and especially because they had nei- 
ther any more provisions for their immediate use, (for, thinking 
that they were going to sail away, they had sent before to 
Catana, and commanded them to bring them no longer,) nor 
were likely to have them in future, unless they should gain 
the command of the sea. They determined therefore to 
evacuate the upper part of their lines, and having enclosed 
with a cross wall just by the ships the least space that could 
be sufficient to hold their stores and their sick, to garrison 
that, while with the rest of their troops, making every one go 
on board, they manned all their ships, both such as were 
sound and such as were less fit for service ; and after a naval 
engagement, if they were victorious, to proceed to Catana; 
but if not, to burn their ships, throw themselves into line, and 
retreat by land, in whatever direction they would soonest 
reach some friendly town, whether barbarian or Grecian* 

> iuiXo^,] i. e. of light-^nnei izr^gnlank 
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They, then, having resolved on these things, acted accordingly ; 
for they gradually descended from their upper lines, and 
manned all their ships, having compelled to go on board who- 
ever, even in any degree, seemed of age for rendering service. 
Thus there were manned in all about a hundred and ten ships ; 
on board which they embarked a large number of bow -men aad 
dart-men, taken from the Acarnanian and other mercenaries, 
and provide! every thing else, as far as it was possible for them, 
when acting upon a plan which necessity alone dictated, such 
as the present. When most things were in readiness, Nicias, 
seeing the soldiers disheartened by their decided defeat at sea, 
and wishing, in consequence of the scarcity of provisions, to 
hazard a final battle as speedily as possible, assembled them, 
and on that ^ occasion addressed them all together first, and 
spoke as follows : 

61. *^ Soldiers of the Athenians, and of the other allies, the 
coming struggle will be common alike to all— for the safety 
and country of each of us, no less than of the enemy ; since if 
we now gain a victory with our fleet, each one may see his 
native city again, wherever it may be. Nor should you be 
disheartened, or feel like the most inexperienced of men, who, 
after failing in their first attempts, ever after have the antici- 
pation of their fear taking the colour of their disasters. But 
as many of you here as are Athenians, having already had ex- 
perience in many wars, and all the allies who have ever 
joined us in our expeditions, remember the unexpected results 
that occur in warfare ; and make your preparations with a hope 
that fortune may at length side with us, and with a deter- 
mination to renew the conflict in a manner worthy of your 
numbers, which you see yourselves to be so great. 

62. " Now whatever we saw likely to be serviceable against 
the confined space of the harbour, with reference to the crowd 
of ships that there will be, and the enemy's troops upon their 
decks, from which we suflered before, every thing has now 
been looked to and prepared by us also, as far as present cir- 

* traptKtXevaraTo toti irpSroi/.] I have retained the old reading toti , 
though all the editors have changed it into re, because I think it is by no 
means inexpressive, if taken with nrpStrov; the two words being intended^ 
In imr opinion, to make a marked distinction between the speech addressed 
by Nicias " on that first occasion." to all the troops together, and that which 
he afterward? addressed to the tnerarchs by themselves. See eh. 69. 2. avdit 
VMy Tpitip'ipx^" ^*'<* •Kacrov dtmcdkut ic, r. X« 
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GUmstances would allow, with the co-operation of the masta-s 
of our vessels. For great numbers of bow-men and dart^men 
will go on board, and a multitude such as we should not have 
UFed, had we been fighting in the open sea, as it would have 
interfered with the display of our skill through the weight of our 
■hips ; but in the present land-Jight which we are compelled 
to make on board our ships, these things will be of service. 
We have also ascertained the difierent ways in which we must 
adapt the structure of our vessels for opposing theirs, and espe- 
cially, against the stoutness of their cheeks, from which we 
received most damage, we have provided grappling irons, 
which will prevent the ship's retiring ^ again after it has once 
charged, if the soldiers on board then do their duty. For to 
this necessity are we reduced, that we must maintain a land- 
fight on board our fleet ; and it seems to be our interest nei- 
ther to retire ourselves, nor to sufier them to do it ; especially 
as the shore, except so far as our troops occupy it, is in pos- 
session of the enemy. 

63. " Remembering this, then, you must fight on as long as 
you can, and not be driven to land, but determine, when one 
ship has closed with another, not to separate before you have 
swept off the soldiers from your enemy's deck. And this ex- 
hortation I offer to the soldiers not less than to the sailors, in- 
asmuch as this work belongs more to those upon deck. And 
we have still even now a general superiority with our troops. 
On the other hand, I advise the seamen, and entreat them too 
at the same time, not to be too much dismayed by their mis- 
fortunes, as we have now superior resources on our decks, and 
a larger number of ships. Consider, too, how well worth pre- 
serving is that pleasure enjoyed by those of you, who, being 
hitherto considered as Athenians, even though you are not, 
from your knowledge of our language and your imitation of 
our customs, were respected through Greece, and enjoyed no 
less a share of our empire as regarded the benefits you de- 
rived from it, and a far greater share as regards being feared 
by our subjects, and being secured from injuries. Since then 
YOU alone, as free men, share our empire with us, abstain, as 
just men, from now utterly betraying it. And with contempt 
for Corinthians, whom you have often conquered, and for Si- 

* T^ir ir&\iv dvdKpovtruff'] i. e. retiring in order to gain the momentam !•» 
foir^ for » tpesh Attack. S^e note oo ^ 3^» 
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celiots, none of whom presumed, while oar fleet was in fine 
condition, so much as to stand up against us, repel them, and 
show that, even when attended by weakness and misfortunesi 
jour skill is superior to the fortunate strength of anj others. 

64. '* Those of you, again, who are Athenians, I must re- 
mind of this also, that jou left behind jou no more such ships 
in jour docks, nor so fine a bodj of heavj-armed troops ; and 
that if anj thing else befall you but victorj, jour enemies 
here will immediately sail thither, and those of our countrj- 
men who are left behind there will be unable to defend them- 
selves against both their opponents on the spot and those who 
will join them ; and thus at the same time jou who are here 
will be at the mercjof the Syracusans, (and you know with what 
feelings you came against them,) and those who are there at 
home at that of the Lacedaemonians. Being brought then to 
this one struggle for both parties, fight bravely now, if you ever 
did ; and reflect, both individually and collectively, that those 
of you who will now be on board your ships represent both the 
army and the navy of the Athenians, all that is left of your 
country, and the great name of Athens : in behalf of which, 
whatever be the point in which one man excels another, eith^ 
in science or courage, on no other occasion could he better 
display it, so as both to benefit himself and to contribute to 
the preservation of all." 

65. Nicias delivered this exhortation to them, and immedi- 
atelj commanded them to man the ships. Gjlippus and the 
Sjracusans, on the other hand, were able to perceive, from the 
sight of their verj preparations, that the Athenians were 
about to eng^e them at sea, and the device of throwing the 
grappling irons had also been previouslj reported to them. 
Thej prepared themselves therefore on all other points severall j, 
and on this also ; for thej covered over with hides their prows 
and a considerable space of the upper part of the vessel, so 
that the grapple, when thrown, might slip ofl^, and not obtain 
anj hold on them. And now, when everj thing was readj, 
their generals, together with Gjlippus, exhorted them bj 
speaking as follows : 

66. "That our former achievements have been glorious ones, 
Sjracusans and allies, and that this struggle will be for glo- 
rious results in future, most of jou seem to us to be aware, 
(for JOU would not else have devoted yourselves so eagerlj to 
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ity) and if any one is not as sensible of it as lie ought to be, 
we will prove it to him. For when the Athenians had come 
to this country, for the subjugation of Sicily in the first place, 
and then, if they succeeded, for that of the Peloponnese also, 
and the rest of Greece ; and when they possessed the largest 
empire enjoyed hitherto, either by Greeks of former times or 
of the present, you were the first men in the world who with- 
stood their navy, with which they had borne down every 
thing, and have already conquered them in some sea-fights, 
and will now, in all probability, conquer them in this. For 
when men have been put down in that in which they claim to 
excel, their opinion of themselves in future is far lower than 
if they had never entertained such an idea at first ; and failing 
through the disappointment of their boasting, they give way 
even beyond the degree of their power. And such, probably, 
is now the feeling of the Athenians. 

67. " But in our case, both the opinion we entertained be- 
fore, and with which, even while we were yet unskilful, we 
were full of daring, has now been confirmed ; and from the 
addition to it of the thought that we must be the best seamen 
in the world, since we have conquered the best, each man's 
hope is doubled. And, generally speaking, it is the greatest 
hope that supplies also the greatest spirit for undertakings. 
Again, those points in which they are imitating our equip- 
ments are familiar to our habits, and we shall not be 
* awkward at each of them : whereas, on their side, when 
many soldiers are on their decks contrary to their custom, and 
many dart-men, mere * land-lubbers, (so to speak,) Acar- 
nanians and others, have gone on board their ships, who will 
not so much as know how to discharge their weapons while 
stationary, how can they avoid swaying the ships, and falling 
all into confusion amongst themselves, by not moving accord- 
ing to their own fashion ? For neither will they derive any 
benefit from the superior number of their ships, (if any of you 

* dvapfioiTTotf] or, as others take it, '* unprepared against each of them." 
9 yiipcraXoi.'} 1 have ventured to use a rather slang term, because th« 

Sialifylng expression, coc elTrttv, whioh is added in the original, seems toim- 
V that xepffttlot was employed hj him with a similar meaning of reproach. 
The meaning of o-^aXXco, as used just below, seems borrowed from the un- 
steady reeling motion of an intoxicated person; the simile used by the 
Psalmist with reference to mariners tossed in the storm, ** they reel to and 
fro, and stagger like a dnttiken man, and are at their wits' end." Or it au^ 
mean to ** embarrait." 
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be afrud of this, I mean the idea of his not going to fight them 
with an equal number ;) for many ships in a small space will 
be less effective for executing any of the movements they may 
wish, while they are most liable to be injured by our pre- 
parations. On the contrary, be assured of this, which is most 
true, according to the certain information which we believe 
we have received. It is through the excess of their miseries, 
and from being forced to it by their present distress, that they 
are induced to make a desperate effort; not so much from 
confidence in their resources, as from hazarding a chance, in 
whatever way they can, that they may either force their pas- 
sage and sail out, or afterwards retreat by land ; since, at any 
rate, they could not fare worse than at present. 

68. " To avail yourselves then of such confusion, and of the 
very fortune of our bitterest enemies, which has betrayed itself, 
let us close with them in wrath, and consider that the feeling 
of those men is most lawful, with regard to their enemies, who 
determine, when taking vengeance on their aggressor, to glut 
the animosity of their heart : and that we too shall have an 
opportunity of avenging ourselves on our foes — the very thing 
which is every where said to be most sweet. For that they are 
our foes, and our bitterest foes, you all know ; inasmuch as 
they came against our country to enslave it, and if they had 
succeeded, would have imposed on our men all that was most 
painful ; on our children and wives, all that is most dishonour- 
able ; and on our whole country, the title which is most de- 
grading. Wherefore no one ought to relent, or deem it gain 
that they should merely go away without danger to us. For 
that they will do just the same, even if they gain the victory. 
But that, through our succeeding (as we probably shall do) in 
our wishes, these men should be punished, and should leave a 
more secure liberty for the whole of Sicily, which even before 
enjoyed that blessing ; this is a glorious object to contend for. 
And of all hazards those are most rare, which, while they cause 
least harm by failure, confer most advantage by success." 

69. The Syracusan commanders and Gylippus having in 
their turn thus exhorted their men, immediately manned the 
ships on their side also, since they saw that the Athenians 
were doing it. Nicias, on the other hand, being dismayed at 
the present circumstances of himself and his colleagues, and 
seeing how gr^at and how close at hand now their peril was. 
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since they were all but on the point of patting out i consider' 
ing, too, (as men usually feel in great emergencies,) that in deed 
every thing fell short of what they would have it, while in 
word enough had not yet been said by them ; again called to 
him each one of the Trierarchs, addressing them severally by 
their father's name, their own, and that of their tribe ; beg* 
ging each one who enjoyed any previous distinction, from 
personal considerations not to sacrifice it, nor to obscure those 
hereditary virtues for which hb forefathers were illustrious ; 
reminding them too of their country — the most free one in 
the world — and the power, subject to no man's dictation, which 
all enjoyed in it with regard to their mode of life ; mentioning 
other things also, such as men would say at a time now so 
critical, not guarding against being thought by any one to 
bring forward old and hackneyed topics, and such as are ad- 
vanced in all cases alike, about men's wives and children and 
country's gods, but loudly appealing to them, because they 
think they may be of service in the present consternation. 
Thus he, thinking that he had addressed to them an exhorta- 
tion which was not so much a satisfactory one, as one that he 
was compelled to be content with, went away from them, and 
led the troops down to the beach, and ranged them over as 
large a space as he could, that the greatest possible assistance 
might be given to those on board towards keeping up their 
spirits. Demosthenes, Menander, and Euthydemus, who went 
on board the Athenian fleet to take the command, put out 
from their own station, and immediately sailed to the bar at 
the mouth of the harbour, and the passage through it which 
had been ^closed up, wishing to force their way to the 
outside. 

I Tdv ftrapaXeidtOivraf iUicvXovu.'] As some correction of tliis reading 
seems necessary, 1 have preferred that which is adopted by Arnold, xaTa- 
\il<l>QipTaf to that which Bekker proposes, trtpik6t<t>divTa: because it seemi 
&r more probable from the next chapter that no passage at all was left bj 
the Syracusans. If there had been, why should me Athenians, when ther 
had defeated the squadron at the harbour's mouth, hare attempted to break 
the &stening8 of the vessels which formed the bar, (sec. 2,) instead of sailing 
out at once, as some of them probably would have done, under their [>r?«ent 
circumstances, if the passace had been open for them. Bloomfi*jld indeed 
thinks that the mere fact of a 8}Tacusan squadron having been posted neaf 
tile moutii of tile harbour proves that there must have been an opening left. 
But surely this is a very weak proof: for knowing as they did that th« 
Athenians would break down the bar if they possiSly could, it was a vwrf 
natural precautiua to defend it with a diviaoa of their fleet. 
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?0. The Sjracusans and their allies, having previously put 
oat with pretty nearly the same number of ships as before, 
proceeded to keep guard with part of them at the passage out, 
and also round the circumference of the whole harbour, that 
they might fall upon the Athenians on all sides at once, while 
their troops also at the same time came to their aid at what- 
ever part their vessels might put in to shore. The commanders 
of the Syracusan fleet were Sicanus and Agatharchus, each 
occupying a wing of the whole force, with Pythen and the 
Corinthians in the centre. When the Athenians came up to 
the bar, in the first rush with which they charged they got the 
better of the ships posted at it, and endeavoured to break the 
fastenings. Afterwards, when the Syracusans and their allies 
bore down upon them from all quarters, the engagement was 
going on no longer at the bar alone, but over the harbour 
abo ; and an obstinate one it was, such as none of the 
previous ones had been. For great eagerness for the attack 
was exhibited by the seamen on both side^, when the com- 
mand was given ; and there was much counter-manoeuvring 
on the part of the masters, and rivalry with each other ; while 
the soldiers on board exerted themselves, when vessel came in 
collision with vessel, that the operations on deck might not 
fall short of the skill shown by others. Indeed every one, 
whatever the duty assigned him, made every effort that he 
might himself in each case appear the best man. And as a 
great number of ships were engaged in a small compass, (for 
indeed they were the largest fleets fighting in the narrowest 
space that had ever been known, since both of them together 
fell little short of two hundred,) the attacks made with the 
beaks were few, as there were no means of backing water, or 
cutting through the enemy's line ; but chance collisions were 
more frequent, just as one ship might happen to run into 
another, either in fiying from or attacking a second. So long 
AS a vessel was coming up to the charge, those on her decks 
plied their javelins, arrows, and stones in abundance against 
her; but when they came to close quarters, the heavy- 
armed marines, fighting hand to hand, endeavoured to board 
each other's ships. In many cases too it happened, through 
want of room, that on one side they were charging an enemy, 
and on the other were being charged themselves, and that 
two ships, and sometimes even more, were by compulsion eu^ 

2 k 
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tangled round one. And thus the masters had to guard 
against some, and to concert measures against others — not one 
thing at a time, but manj things on every side — while the 
great din from such a number of ships coming into collision 
both spread dismay and prevented their hearing what the 
boatswains said. For many were the orders given and the shouts 
raised by those officers on each side, both in the discharge of 
their duty, and from their present eagerness for the battle: 
while they cried out to the Athenians, *' to force the passage, 
and now, if ever they meant to do it hereafter, to exert them- 
selves heartily for a safe return to their country ;" and to the 
Syracusans and their allies, " that it would be a glorious 
achievement for them to prevent the enemy's escape, Imd by 
gaining the victory to confer honour on their respective 
countries." The commanders, moreover, on each side, if they 
saw any captain in any part unnecessarily rowing astern, 
called out on him by name and asked him, on the side of the 
Athenians, " whether they were retreating because they con- 
sidered the land, which was in the possession of their bitterest 
enemies, as more their own than the sea, which had been won 
with no small trouble?" on that of the Syracusans, '* whether 
they were themselves flying from the flying Athenians, whom 
they knew for certain to be anxious to escape from them in 
any way whatever ?" 

71. The troops on shore too, on both sides, when the sea- 
fight was so equally Ibialanced, suflered a great agony and con- 
flict of feelings ; those of the country being ambitious now ot 
still greater honour, while their invaders were afraid of faring 
even worse than at present. For, since the Athenians' all was 
staked on their fleet, their fear for the future was like none 
they had ever felt before ; and from the unequal nature of the 
engagt»ment they were also compelled to have an unequal view 
of it from the beach. For as the spectacle was near at hand, 
and as they did not all look at the same part at once, if any 
saw their own men victorious in any quarter, they would he 
encouraged, and turn to calling on the gods not to deprive 
them of safety ; while those who lodked on the part that was 
being beaten, uttered lamentations at the same time as cries, 
and from the sight they had of what was going on, expressed 
their feelings more than those engaged in the action. Othera 
•gain, looking on a doubtful point ^ the eogagementi in ooo 
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sequence of the indecisive continuance of the ecnfiict, in their 
excessive fear made gestures with their very bodies, corr^ 
spending with their thoughts, and continued in the most di8« 
tressing state, for they were constantly within a little of 
escaping, or of being destroyed. And thus amongst the troops 
of the Athenians, as long as they wore fighting at sea on 
equal terms, every sound might be heard at once, wailing, 
sliouting, " they conquer," " they are conquered,*' and all the 
other various exclamations which a great armament in great 
peril would be constrained to utter — very much in the same 
way as their men on board their ships were affected — until at 
length, after the battle had continued for a long time, the 
Syracusans and their allies routed the Athenians, and pressing 
on them in a decisive manner, with much shouting and cheer- 
ing of each other on, pursued them to the shore. Then the 
sea forces, as many as were not taken afloat, put in to the land 
at different parts, and rushed from on board to the camp . 
while the army, no longer with any different feelings, but all 
on one impulse, lamenting and groaning, deplored the event, 
and proceeded, some to succour the ships, others to guard what 
remained of their wall ; while others, and those the greatest 
part, began now to think of themselves, and how they should 
best provide for their own preservation. Indeed their dismay at 
the moment had been exceeded by none of all they had ever felt. 
And they now experienced pretty nearly what they had them- 
selves inflicted at Pylus : for by the Lacedaemonians' losing 
their ships, their men who had crossed over into the island 
were lost to them besides : and at this time for the Athenians 
to escape by land was hopeless, unless something beyond all 
expectation should occur. 

72. After the battle had been thus obstinately disputed, and 
many ships and men destroyed on both sides, the Syracusans 
and allies, having gained the victory, took up their wrecks 
ind dead, and then sailed away to the city, and erected n 
trophy. The Athenians, from the extent of their present 
misery, did not so much as think about their dead or their 
wrecks, or of asking permission to take them up, but wished 
to retreat immediately during the night. Demosthenes, how* 
ever, went to Nicias, and expressed it as his opinion, that they 
should still man their remaining ships, and force their passagv; 
ottt» if they could> in the morning; alleging that they still h^ 
2 K 2 
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left more ships fit for serTioe than the enemy ; for the Atbo* 
niana had about sixty remaining, while their adversaries had 
leas than fifty. But when Nieias agreed with this opinion, 
and they wished to man them, the seamen would not embark, 
through being dismayed at their defeat, and thinking that they 
ooold not now gain a victory. And so they all now made up 
their minds to retreat by land. 

73. But Hermocrates the Syraousan, suspecting their pur* 
pose, and thinking that it would be a dreadful thing, if so large a 
force, after retreating by land and settling any where in Sicily, 
should choose again to carry on the war with them, went to 
the authorities, and explained to them that they ought not to 
suffer them to retreat during the night, (stating what he ' him- 
self thought,) but that all the Syrficusans and allies should at 
once go out, and block up the roads, and keep guard before* 
hand at the narrow passes. But though the magistrates also 
agreed with him in thinking this, no less than himself, and 
were of opinion that it ought to be done, yet they thought that 
the people, in their recent joy and relaxation after the labours 
of a great sea-fight, especially, too^ as it was a time of feasting, 
(for they happened to celebrate on this day a sacrifice to Her* 
cules,) would not easily be induced to listen to them ; as the 
majority, from excessive gladness at their victory, had fallen 
to drinking during the festival, and would, they expected, 
rather obey them in any thing than in taking arms, just at 
present, and marching out When, on consideration of thisi 
it appeared a difficulty to the magistrates, and Hermocrates 
could not then prevail upon them to attempt it, he afterwards 
devised the following scheme. Being afraid that the Athe* 
nians might get the start of them by quietly passing during 
the night the most difficult points of the country, he sent cer- 
tain of his own friends with some cavalry to the Athenian 
camp, as soon as it grew dark. These, riding up to within 
hearing, and calling to them certain individuals, as though 
they were friends of the Athenians, (for there were some who 
sent tidings to Nieias of what passed within the city,) desiied 
them to tdl that general not to lead off his army by night, as 

> a Ktd abr^ Mint.'] I see no reaaon vhaterer for any such alteration ti 
uirrto, as Bauer and Bobree propose; as the words OTidently refer to the fiiet 
mentioned at the beginnixig of the chapter, that Hermocrates had himself 
suspected (ihroi'wivat abrmw r^y didiHHCuf) wlu|t 1^ stilted pd the magktntH 
m we design of the 4thf>niai||. 
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^e Syracusans were guarding the roads ; but to retire leisurely 
by day after making his preparations. They then, after de* 
livering this message, returned ; while those who heard it, re- 
ported the same to the Athenian generals. 

74. They, in accordance with the information, stopped for the 
night, considering it to be no false statement. And since they 
had not, as it was, set out immediately, they determined to re- 
main over the next day also, that the soidi^s might pack up, as 
well as they could, the most useful articles ; and though they 
left every thing else behind, to take with them, when they 
started, just what was necessary for their personal support. 
But the Syracusans and Gylippus had marched out before 
with their troops, and were blocking up the roads through the 
country where it was likely the Athenians would advance, as 
weU as guarding the passages of the streams and rivers, and 
posting themselves for the reception of the army, in order to 
atop it where they thought best ; while with their ships they 
Bailed to those of the Athenians, and towed them off from the 
beach. Some few indeed the Athenians themselves had burnt, 
as they had intended ; but the rest they lashed to their own at 
their leisure, as each had been thrown up on any part of the 
beach, and, without any one trying to stop them, conveyed 
them to the city. 

75. After this, when Nicias and Demosthenes thought they 
were sufficiently prepared, the removal of the army took 
place, on the third day after the sea-fight It was a wretched 
scene then, not on account of the single circumstance alone, that 
they were retreating after having lost all their ships, and while 
both themselves and their country were in danger, instead of be- 
ing in high hope ; but also because, on leaving their camp, every 
one had grievous things both to behold with his eyes and to feel 
in his heart For as the dead lay unburied, and any one saw 
a friend on the ground, he was struck at once with grief and 
fear. And the living who were being left behind, wounded 
or sick, were to the living a much more sorrowful spectacle 
than the dead, and more piteous than those who had perished. 
For having recourse to entreaties and wailings, they reduced 
them to utter perplexity, begging to be taken away, and ap- 
pealing to each individual friend or relative that any of them 
might any where see ; f r hanging on their comrades, as they 

now going away ; cr following as far as they could, and 
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when in any case the strength of their hodj failed, not heing 
left behind without 'many appeals to heaven and many lament- 
ations. So that the whole army, being filled with tears and 
distress of this kind, did not easily get away, although from 
an enemy's country, and although they had both suffered al- 
ready miseries too great for tears to express, and were still 
afraid for the future, lest they might suffer more. There was 
also amongst them much dejection and depreciation of their 
own strength. For they resembled nothing but a city starved 
out and attempting to escape ; and no small one too, for of 
their whole multitude there were not less than forty thou- 
sand on the march. Of these, all the rest took whatever each 
one could that was useful, and the heavy-armed and cavalry 
themselves, contrary to custom, carried their own food under 
their arms, some for want of servants^ others through distrust* 
ing them ; for they had for a long time been deserting, and 
did so in greatest numbers at that moment. And even what 
they carried was not sufficient 5 for there was no longer any 
food in the camp. Nor, again, was their other misery, and 
their equal participation in sufferings, (though it affords some 
alleviation to endure with others,) considered even on that 
account easy to bear at the present time; especially, when 
they reflected from what splendour and boasting at first they 
had been reduced to such an abject termination. For this was^ 
the greatest reverse that ever befell a Grecian army ; since^ 
in contrast to their having come to enslave others^ they had 
to depart in fear of undergoing that themselves ; and instead 
of prayers and hymns, with which they sailed from home, they 
had to start on their return with omens the very contrary of 
these ; going by land« instead of by sea, and relying ,on a 
military rather than a naval force. But nevertheless, in con- 
sequence of the greatness of the danger still impending, all 
these things seemed endurable to them. 

76. Nicias, seeing the army dejected, and greatly changed, 
passed along the ranks, and encouraged and cheered them, as 
well as existing circumstances allowed ; speaking still louder 
than before, as he severally came opposite to them, in the 

I Oi/K &vtu 6\tymv.'\ Arnold thinks that ** the negative must be twiM 
repeated/* as if it were 061c &ptv ovk c^Xtywy, just as ** non modo " in Latia 
k used instead'of ** non modo non." Or, may it he considered as a «Oiilli»- 
lioii of two expressions, tiz. q^k &iwf voW«ir and /ut* ovk 6\lym9 ? 
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earnestness of bis feeling, and from wishing to be of service 
to them by making himself audible to as many as possible. 

77. ** Still, even in our present circumstances, Athenians 
uid allies, must we cherish hope ; for some men have, ere now, 
been preserved even from more dreadful circumstances than 
these. Nor should you think too meanly of yourselves, or 
yield too much to your misfortunes and present sufferings, 
which are beyond your desert. For my own part, though I 
am not superior to any of you in strength, (for you see what 
a state I am in through disease,) and though I consider 
myself to be second to none, whether in my private life or 
in other respects, yet now I am exposed to every danger, 
like the very meanest. And yet I have lived with much 
* devotion, as regards the gods, and much justice and freedom 
from reproach, as regards men. And therefore my hope is 
still strong for the future ; and my calamities do not terrify 
me, so much as they might. Nay, they may perhaps be alle- 
viated ; for our enemies have enjoyed enough good fortune ; 
and if we displeased any of the gods by making this expedi<- 
tion, we have already been sufficiently punished for it. Others 
also, we know, have ere now marched against their neighbours; 
and after acting as men do, have suffered what they could en- 
dure. And so in our case it is reasonable now to hope that 
we shall find the wrath of the gods mitigated ; for we are now 
deserving of pity at their hands, rather than of envy. Look- 
ing, too, on your own ranks, what experienced and numerous 
men of arms there are with you, advancing in battle-array to« 
gether, do not be too much dismayed, but consider that you 
are yourselves at once a city, wherever you may settle ; and 
that there is no other in Sicily that would either easily resist 
your attack, or expel you when settled any where. With 
regard to the march, that it may be safe and orderly, 
look to that yourselves; with no other consideration, each 
of you, than that whatever the spot on which he may be 
compelled to fight, on that he will have, if victorious, both a 
country and a fortress. And we shall hurry on our way both 
by day and night alike, as we have but scanty provisions ; and 
if we can only reach some friendly town of the Sicels, (for 
they, through their fear of the Syracusans, are still true to us>) 

' pofitfia."] Compare the use of the cognate participle, eh. 86. ^ r^ 
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then consider yoarselves to be in security. And a message 
has been sent forward to them, and directions have been given 
them to meet us, and bring a fresh supply of provisions. In 
short, you must be convinced, soldiers, both that it is neoea* 
sary for you to be brave men— since there is no place near 
which you can reach in safety, if you act like cowards — and, 
at the same time, that if you escape fi:om your enemies now, 
the rest of you will gain a sight of all you may any where wish 
to see ; and the Athenians will raise up again, though fallen 
at present, the great power of their country. For it is men 
that make a city, and not walls, or ships, without any to man 
them." 

78. Nicias, then, delivered this exhortation, and at the same 
time went up to the troops, and if he saw them any where 
straggling, and not marching in order, he collected and 
brought them to their post ; while Demosthenes also did no 
less to those who were near him, addressing them in a similar 
manner. They marched in the form of a hollow square, the 
division under Nicias taking the lead, and that of Demosthenes 
following ; while the baggage bearers and the main crowd of 
camp followers were enclos^ within the heavy-armed. When 
they had come to the ford of the river Anapus, they found 
drawn up at it a body of the Syracusans and allies ; but having 
routed these, and secured the passage, they proceeded onwards ; 
while the Syracusans pressed them with charges of horse, as 
their light-armed did with their missiles. On that day the 
Athenians advanced about forty stades, and then halted for 
the night on a hill. The day following, they commenced 
their march at an early hour, and having advanced about 
twenty stades, descended into a level district, and there en- 
camped, wishing to procure some eatables from the houses, 
(for the place was inhabited,) and to carry on with them water 
from it, since for many stades before them, in the direction 
ihey were to go, it was not plentiful. The Syracusans, in the 
nean time, had gone on before, and were blocking up the pass 
m advance of them. For there was there a steep hill, with a 
precipitous ravine on either side of it, called the AcrsBum 
Lepas. The next day the Athenians advanced, and the horse 
and dart-men of the Syracusans and allies, each in great 
numbers, impeded their progress, hurling their missiles upon 
them, and annoying them with cavalry charges. The Athenl- 
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ftDS fought for a long time, and then returned again to the 
same camp, no longer having provisions as they had before ; 
for it was no more possible to leave their position, because of 
the cavalry. 

79. Having started early, they began their march again, 
and forced their way to the hill which had been fortified ; 
where they found before them the enemy's infantry drawn up 
for the defence of the wall many spears deep ; for the pass was 
but narrow. The Athenians charged and assaulted the wall* 
but being annoyed with missiles by a large body from the hill, 
which was steep, (for those on the heights more easily reached 
their aim,) and not being able to force a passage, they re* 
treated again, and rested. There happened also to be at the 
same time some claps of thunder and rain, as is generally the 
case when the year is now verging on autumn ; in conse- 
quence of which the Athenians were still more dispirited, and 
thought that all these things also were conspiring together for 
their ruin. While they were resting, Gylippus and the Syra- 
cusans sent a part of their troops to intercept them again with 
a wall on their rear, where they had already passed : but they, 
on their side also, sent some of their men against them, and 
prevented their doing it. After this, the Athenians returned 
again with aU their army into the more level oountry, 
and there halted for the night. The next day they marched 
forward, while the Syracusans discharged their weapons on 
them, surrounding them on all sides, and disabled many with 
wounds ; retreating if the Athenians advanced against them, 
and pressing on them if they gave way ; most especially at- 
tacking their extreme rear, in the hope that by routing them 
little by little, they might strike terror into the whole army. 
The Athenians resisted this mode of attack for a long time, 
bat then, after advancing five or six stades, halted for rest on 
the plain ; while the Syracusans also went away from them to 
their own camp. 

80. During the night, their troops being in a wretched 
condition, both from the want of all provisions which was now 
felt, and from so many men being disabled by wounds in the 
numerous attacks that had been made upon them by the 
enemy, Nicias and Demosthenes determined to light as many 
fires as possible, and then lead off the army, no longer by the 
SAme route as they had intended, but in the opposite direction 
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to where the SjracaBans were watching for them, namelj, to 
the sea. Now the whole of this road would lead the anna* 
ment, not towards Catana, but to the other side of Sicily, to 
Camarina, and Gela, and the cities in that direction, whether 
Grecian or barbarian. They kindled therefore many fires, 
and began their march in the night. And as all armies, and 
especiidly the largest, are liable to have terrors and panics 
produced amongst them, particularly when marching at night, 
and through an enemy's country, and with the enemy not far 
off; so they also were thrown into alarm 5 and the division of 
Nicias, taking the lead as it did, kept together and got a long 
way in advance ; while that of Demosthenes, containing about 
half or more, was separated from the others, and proceeded in 
greater disorder. By the morning, nevertheless, they arrived 
at the sea-coast, and entering on what is called the Helorine 
road, continued their march, in order that when they had 
reached the river Cacyparis, they might march up along its 
banks though the interior ; for they hoped also that in this di* 
rection the Sicels, to whom they had sent^ would come to meet 
them. But when they had reached the river, they found a 
guard of the Syracusans there too, intercepting the pass with 
a wall and a pfdisade, having carried which, they crossed the 
river, and marched on again to another called the Erineus ; for 
this was the route which their guides directed them to take. 

81. In the mean time the Syracusans and allies, as soon as 
it was day, and they found that the Athenians had departed, 
most of them charged Gylippus with haviii^* purposely let 
them escape ; and pursuing with all haste by the route which 
they had no difficulty in finding they had taken, they overtook 
them about dinner-time. When they came up with the troops 
under Demosthenes, which were behind the rest, and marching 
more slowly and disorderly, ever since they had been thrown 
into confusion during the night, at the time we have mentioned, 
they immediately fell upon and engaged them ; and the Syra* 
cusan horse surrounded them with greater ease from their 
being divided, and confined them in a narrow space. The 
division of Nicias was as much as fifty stades off in advance; 
for he led them on more rapidly, thinking that their preserv* 
ation depended, under such circumstances, not on staying be- 
hind, if they oould help it, and on fighting, but on retreating 
tA quickly as possible, and only fighting as often as they wert 
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compelled. Demoethenesi on the other hand, was, generaHj 
speajung, involved in more incessant labour, (because, as he 
was retreating in the rear, he was the first that the enemy at* 
tacked,) and on that occasion, finding that the Sjracusans 
were in pursuit, he was not so much inclined to push on, as to 
form his men for battle ; until, through thus loitering, he was 
surrounded by them, and both himself and the Athenians with 
him were thrown into great confusion. For being driven 
back into a certain spot which had a wall all round it, with a 
road on each side, and many olive trees growing about, they 
were annoyed with missiles in every direction. This kind of 
attack the Syracusans naturally adopted, instead of close com- 
bat ; for to risk their lives against men reduced to despair was 
no longer for their advantage, so much as for that of the 
Athenians. Besides, after success which was now so signal, 
each man spared himself in some degree, that he might not be 
cut off before the end of the business. They thought too that, 
even as it was, they should by this kind of fighting subdue 
and capture them. 

82. At any rate, when, after plying the Athenians and their 
allies with missiles all day from every quarter, they saw them 
now distressed by wounds and other sufferings, Gylippus 
with the Syracusans and allies made a proclamation, in the 
first place, that any of the islanders who chose should come 
over to them, on condition of retaining his liberty : and some 
few states went over. Afterwards, terms were made with all 
the troops under Demosthenes, that they should surrender 
their arms, and that no one should be put to death, either by 
violence, or imprisonment, or want of such nourishment as 
was most absolutely requisite. Thus there surrendered, in 
all, to the number of six thousand; and the whole of the 
money in their possession they laid down, throwing it into 
the hollow of shields, four of which they filled with it. These 
they immediately led back to the city, while Nicias and his 
division arrived that day on the banks of the river Erineus ; 
having crossed which, he posted his army on some high 
ground. 

83. The Syracusans, having overtaken him the next day, 
told him that Demosthenes and his division had surrendered 
themselves, and called on kim also to do the same. Being in* 
oredolyis of the fact, he obtained a truce to enable him tQ 
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send a honeraan to sec When he had gone, and broaghl 
word back again that they had surrendered, Nicias sent a 
herald to Gylippus and the Syracusans, saying that he was 
ready to agree with the Syracusans, on behalf of the Athe* 
nians, to repay whatever money the Syracusans had spent on 
the war, on condition of their letting his army go ; and that 
until the money was paid, he would give Athenians as host- 
ages, one for every talent. The Syracusans and Gylippus did 
not accede to these proposals, but fell upon this division also, 
and surrounded them on all sides, and annoyed them with their 
missiles until late in the day. And they too, like the others, 
were in a wretched plight for want of food and necessaries. 
Nevertheless, they watched for the quiet of the night, and 
then intended to pursue their march. And they were now 
just taking up their arms, when the Syracusans perceived it 
and raised their paean. The Athenians therefore, jQnding that 
they had not eluded their observation, laid their arms down 
again ; excepting about three hundred men, who forced their 
way through the sentinels, and proceeded, during the night, 
how and where they could. 

84. As soon as it was day, Nicias led his troops forward ; 
while the Syracusans and allies pressed on them in the same 
manner, discharging their missiles at them, and striking them 
down with their javelins on every side. The Athenians were 
hurrying on to reach the river Assinarus, being urged to this at 
once by the attack made on every side of them by the numer- 
ous cavalry and the rest of the light^armed multitude, (for 
they thought they should be more at ease if they were once 
across the river,) and also by their weariness and craving for 
drink. When they reached its banks, they rushed into it 
without any more regard for order, every man anxious to be 
himself the first to cross it ; while the attack of the enemy 
rendered the passage more difficult. For being compelled to 
advance in a dense body, they fell upon and trode down one 
another ; and some of them died immediately ^ on the javelins 
and articles of baggage, while others were entangled together, 
and floated down the stream. On the other side of the river, 
too, the Syracusans lined the bank, which was precipitous, and 

> i. e. some died immediately on the javelins, while others feU oyer the 
loose articles of baggage, and being too weak to regain their footing, wflve 
floated down the ttreaia* 
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from the higher ground discharged their missiles on the Athe^ 
nians, while most of them were eagerlj drinking, and in con- 
fusion amongst themselves in the hollow hedof the stream. The 
Peloponnesians, moreover, came down to them and hutchered 
them, especially those in the river. And thus the water was 
immediately spoiled ; but nevertheless it was drunk by them, 
mud and all, bloody as it was, and was even fought for by 
most of them. 

85. At length, when many dead were now heaped one upon 
another in the river, and the army was destroyed, either at 
the river, or, even if any part had escaped, by the cavalry, 
Nicias surrendered himself to Gylippus, placing more con- 
fidence in him than in the Syracusans ; and desired him and 
the LacedsBmonians to do what they pleased with himself, bu( 
to stop butchering the rest of the soldiers. After this, Gylip- 
pus commanded to make prisoners ; and they collected all that 
were alive, excepting such as they concealed for their own 
benefit (of whom there was a large number). They also sent 
a party in pursuit of the three hundred, who had forced their 
way through the sentinels during the night, and took them. 
The part of the army, then, that was collected as general 
property, was not large, but that which was secreted was 
considerable; and the whole of Sicily was filled with them, 
inasmuch as they had not been taken on definite terms of sur- 
render, like those with Demosthenes. Indeed no small part 
was actually put to death ; for this was the most extensive 
slaughter, and surpassed by none of aU that occurred in this 
Sicilian war. In the other encounters also, which were fre- 
quent on their march, no few had fallen. But many also 
escaped, nevertheless ; some at the moment, others after serv- 
ing as slaves, and running away subsequently. These found 
a place of refuge at Catana. 

86. When the Syracusans and allies were assembled toge- 
ther, they took with them as many prisoners as they could, 
with the spoils, and returned to the city. All the rest of the 
Athenians and the allies that they had taken, they sent down 
into the quarries, thinking this the safest way of keeping 
them: but Nicias and Demosthenes they executed, against 
the wish of Gylippus. For he thought it would be a glorious 
distinction for him, in addition to fdl his other achievements^ 
tQ Ulke to the Lacedasmonians even the generals who had com* 
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manded against them. And it so happened, that one of these^ 
namely Demosthenes, was regarded by them as their most in- 
veterate enemy, in consequence of what had occnrred on the 
island and at Pylus ; the other, for the same reasons, as most 
in their interest ; for Nicias had exerted himself for the release 
of the Lacedsemonians taken from the island, by persuading 
the Athenians to make a treaty. On this account the Lace- 
daemonians had friendly feelings towards him ; and indeed it 
was mainly for the same reasons that he reposed confidence in 
Gylippus, and surrendered himself to him. But certain of the 
Syracusans (as it was said) were afraid, some of them, since 
they had held communication with him, that if put to the tor- 
ture, he might cause them trouble on that account in the midst 
of their success ; others, and especially the Corinthians, lest 
he might bribe some, as he was rich, and effect his escape, and 
80 they should again incur mischief through his agency ; and 
therefore they persuaded the allies, and put him to death. For 
this cause then, or something very like this, he was executed ; 
having least of all the Greeks in my time deserved to meet 
with such a misfortune, on account of his devoted attention to 
the practice of every virtue. 

87. As for those in the quarries, the Syracusans treated, 
them with cruelty during the first period of their captivity. 
For as they were in a hollow place, and many in a small 
compass, the sun, as well as the sufibcating closeness, distressed 
them at first, in consequence of their not being under cover ; 
and then, on the contrary, the nights coming on autumnal and 
cold, soon worked in them an alteration from health to dis- 
ease, by means of the change. Since, too, in consequence of 
their want of room, they did every thing in the same place i 
and the dead, moreover, were piled up one on another — such 
as died from their wounds, and from the change they had 
experienced, and such like — ^there were, besides, intolerable 
stenches : while at the same time they were tormented with 
hunger and thirst ; for during eight months they gave each of 
them daily only a ' cotyle of water, and two of corn. And ot 
all the other miseries which it was likely that men thrown 
into such a place would suffer, there was none that did not 

> The eotyle was a litde more than half an Enfflish pint ; and the allow- 
ance of food here mentioned was oaJi^ half of that oommoQlj giyen to t 
■lay) —See Arnold's note 
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fall to their lot. For some seventy days they thus lived all 
together ; but then they sold the rest of them, except the 
Athenians, and whatever Siceliots or Italiots had joined 
them in the expedition. The total number of those who were 
taken, though it were difEcult to speak with exactness, was 
still not less than seven thousand. And this was the greatest 
Grecian exploit of all that were performed in this war ; nay, 
in my opinion, of all Grecian achievements that we have 
heard of also; and was at once most splendid for the con- 
querors, and most disastrous for the conquered. For being 
altogether vanquished at all points, and having suffered in no 
slight degree in any respect, they were destroyed (as the say- 
ing is) with, utter destruction, both army, and navy, and every 
thing ; and only a few out of many returned home. Su(^ 
irere the events which oocarred in ^cily* 'j\ 
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1. When the news was brought to Athens, for a long tunc 
they disbelieved even the most respectable of the soldiers, 
who had escaped from the very scene of action, and gave them 
a correct account of it ; not crediting that their forces could 
have been so utterly destroyed. When, however, they were 
convinced of it, they were angry with those of the orators who 
had joined in promoting the expedition; (as though they had 
not voted for it themselves ;) and were enraged with the sooth- 
sayers and reciters of oracles, and whoever at that time by 
any practice of divination had put them on hoping that they 
should subdue Sicily. Every thing, indeed, on every side dis- 
tressed them; and after what had happened, fear and the 
greatest consternation overwhelmed them. For they were at 
once weighed down by the loss which every man individually, 
as well as the whole state at large, had experienced, by the 
destruction of so many heavy-armed, and horsemen, and 
troops in the flower of their youth, like which they saw 
they had none left ; and at the same time being aware that 
they had no competent number of ships in the docks, nor 
money in the treasury, nor crews for their vessels, they were 
at present without hope of saving themselves. They thought, 
too, that they should have their enemies in Sicily directly sail- 
ing with their fleet against the Piraeus, especially after they 
had gained such a victory ; and that their foes at home, then 
doubly equipped on all points, would surely now press them 
with all their might, both by land and by sea, and their own 
allies with them in revolt. But nevertheless it was determined, 
that, as far as their present resources allowed, they ought not 
to submit, but to equip a fleet, by whatever means they couid« 
providing by contribution both timber and money ; and to put 
matters on a secure footing amongst the allies, especially in 
Euboea : and^ moreover, to reform every thing in the dtjf with 
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a view to greater economy, and elect a council of elders, who 
should deliberate beforehand on their present measures, as 
there might be occasion. And through their excessive fear at 
the moment they were ready, (as is the people's fashion,) to be 
orderly in every thing. Having thus determined, they acted 
accordingly, and so the summer ended. 

2. The following winter, all the Greeks were immediately ex- 
cited by the great misfortune of the Athenians in Sicily. Those 
who were not in alliance with either side thought, that even 

f no one called on them for aid, they ought not any longer to 
keep aloof from the war, but should volunteer to march against 
the Athenians, when they reflected, severally, that they might 
have attacked them also, if they had succeeded in their measures 
at Syracuse ; and, moreover, that the remainder of the war 
would be hut brief, and that it was creditable for them to take 
their share in it. The allies of the Lacedaemonians, on the 
other hand, felt to a greater degree than before a common 
anxiety to have done speedily with their heavy labours. But, 
above all, the subjects of the Athenians were ready, even be- 
yond their power, to revolt from them ; because they judged 
of affairs under the influence of strong feeling, and did not so 
much as leave them a chance of being able to hold out the fol- 
lowing summer. The Lacedaemonian state was encouraged 
by all these things, and most of all, because their allies in 
Sicily, since their navy had now of necessity been added to 
their resources, would in all probability be with them in great 
force with the spring. And thus being on every account full 
of hope, they determined to devote themselves unflinchingly to 
the war, reckoning that by its successful termination they 
would both be released in future from all dangers, like that 
which would have encompassed them from the Athenians, if 
they had won Sicily in addition to their other dominion ; and 
that, after subduing them, they would themselves then enjoy 

n safety the supremacy over the whole of Greece^ 

3. A^gis, their king, set out therefore immediately, during 
his winter, with some troops from Decelea, and levied from 

the allies contributions for their fleet ; and having turned in 
the direction of the Malian gulf, and carried of^ on the ?round 
of their long-standing enmity, the greater part of the exposed 
property of the (Etaeans, he exacted money for the ransom of 
ll } and alflo compelled tlie Achaeans of ^thiotis, and the other 
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«ubject8 of the Thessalians thereabouts, (though the Thessa- 
lians remonstrated with him, and objected to it,) to give both 
hostages and money; the former of which he deposited al 
Corinth, and endeavoured to bring their countrymen over to 
the confederacy. The Lacedaemonians also issued to the states 
a requisition for building a hundred ships, fixing their own 
quota and that of the Boeotians at five and twenty each ; that 
of the Phocians and Locrians together at fifteen ; that of the 
Corinthians at fifteen ; that of the Arcadians, Pellenians, and 
Sicyonians, at ten ; and that of the Megareans, Troezenians, 
Epidaurians, and Hermionians at ten. They were also 
making all other preparations, with the intention of proceeding 
immediately to war at the very commencement of spring. 

4. The Athenians too, as they had determined, were pre- 
paring during this same winter for building ships ; having con- 
tributed towards the supply of timbers, and fortified Sunium, 
that their corn-ships might have a safe passage round ; while 
they also evacuated the fort in Laconia, which they had built 
in that country when they were sailing by it for Sicily ; and 
with a view to economy retrenched all their other expenses, 
whatever any where appeared to be useless expenditure ; and, 
above all, kept their eye on the allies, to prevent their revolt- 
ing from them. 

5. While both parties were carrying out these measures, 
and engaged in preparation for the war, just as when they 
were commencing it, the £uboeans, first of all, sent during this 
winter an embassy to Agis, to treat of their revolting from the 
Athenians. He acceded to their proposals, and sent for Alca- 
menes son of Sthenelaidas, and for Melanthus, to come from 
Sparta and take the command in Euboea. Accordingly they 
came with about three hundred of the Neodamodes, and he 
began to prepare for their crossing over. But in the mean 
time some Lesbians also came to him ; for they, too, wished 
to revolt. And as the Boeotians supported their application, 
Agis was persuaded to defer acting in the cause of Euboea, 
and made preparations for the revolt of the Lesbians, giving 
them Alcamenes as a commander, who was to sail to Eubcea ; 
while the Boeotians promised them ten ships, and Agis the 
game number. These measures were undertaken without the 
authority of the Lacedaemonian state ; for as long as Agis wms 
at Deoelea, and his foroee with himi he had power both to 86Z^ 
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lr«ops to whatever quarter he pleased, and to levy soldiers and 
iQonej. And at this time the allies ohejed him, one might 
say, much more than the Lacedasmonians in the city : for he 
was feared, because he went every where in person with a 
force at his command. He, then, furthered the views of the 
Lesbians. The Chians and Erythraeans, on the other hand, 
who were also ready to revolt, made their application, not to 
Agis, but at Sparta. There went with them also an ambassador 
from Tissaphernes, who was governor of the sea-coast under 
king Darius, son of Artaxerxes. For Tissaphernes also was 
inviting the Lacedaemonians to co-operate with him, and 
promised to furnish them with supplies. For he had lately 
been called on by the king for the tribute due from his govern- 
ment, for which he was in arrears, as he could not raise it 
from the Greek cities because of the Athenians. He thought, 
therefore, that he should both get in his tribute more effectu- 
ally, if he reduced the power of the Athenians ; and at the 
same time should gain for the king the alliance of the Lacedae- 
monians ; and either take alive, or put to death, as the king 
had commanded hha to do, Amorges, the natural son of 
Pisuthnes, who was in rebellion on the coast of Caria. The 
Chians and Tissaphernes, then, were negotiating this business 
in concert. 

6. About the same time Calligitus son of Laophon, a Me- 
garean, and Timagoras son of Athenagoras, a Cyzicene, both 
of them exiles from their country, and living at the court of 
Pharnabazus son of Pharnaces, arrived at Lacedsemon, being 
sent by Pharnabazus to bring a fleet despatched to the Hel- 
lespont ; and that he himself, if possible, might, for the sake 
of the tribute, cause the cities in his government to revolt 
from the Athenians — the same object as Tissaphernes had 
in view — and gain for the king, by his own agency, the 
alliance of the Lacedaemonians. While these negotiations were 
severally carried on by each party, by the emissaries both of 
Pharnabazus and of Tissaphernes, there was great competition 
between them at Lacedaemon, the one striving to prevail on 
them to send a navy and army to Ionia and Chios first, the 
other, to the Hellespont. The Lacedaemonians, however, ac- 
ceded with a very decided preference to the applicatioa^'ldt^ 
Chians and Tissaphernes. For Alcibiades was j^Js^c^per- 
flrtiug with them, being the hereditary and veiQr inumate friead 
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of Endius, one of the ephors; for which reason also his family 
had a Lacedsemonian name, in consequence of this friendship ; 
' for Endius was called " the son of Alcibiades." However, 
the Lacedsemonians first sent to Chios Phrynis, one of the 
PericBciy to ascertain whether they had as many ships as they 
said, and whether their city corresponded with the represent- 
ations of its high character : and when he brought them word 
back that what they heard was true, they straightway took 
the Chians and Erjrthrseans into alliance, and resolved to send 
them forty ships, as there were already there (according to the 
statement of the Chians) not less than sixty. Of these they 
themselves at first intended to send ten, with Melancridas, who 
was their high admiral ; but afterwards, an earthquake hav- 
ing occurred, instead of Melancridas they determined to send 
Chalcideus, and instead of the ten ships to equip but five in 
Laconia. And thus the winter ended, and the nineteenth 
year of this war of which Thucydides wrote the history. 

7. The following summer, when the Chians straightway 
urged them to despatch the fleet, and were afraid that the 
Athenians might get intelligence of their measures, (for all 
parties sent their embassies without their knowledge,) the 
Laoedasmonians sent three Spartans to Corinth, to haul the ships 
as quickly as possible across the isthmus, from the opposite sea 
to that on the side of Athens, and to give orders for them all 
to sail to Chios, both those which Agis was preparing for 
Lesbos, and the rest, ^ow the total number of the ships 
belonging to the allied states that were there was thirty-nine. 

8. Calligitus, then, and Timagoras, acting in behalf of 
Phamabazus, did not join the rest in the expedition to Chios, 
or give, to forward the despatch of the fleet, the money -which 
they had brought with them, namely, five and twenty talents ; 
but they intended to sail afterwards by themselves with a 
fresh armament. Agis, on the contrary, seeing that the Lace- 
daemonians were determined to send to Chios first, did not 
himself maintain any diflerent view ; but the allies assembled 
at Corinth, and held a council, when they resolved to sail first 
to Chios, with Chalcideus as commander, who was equipping 

* " Tliat U, Alcibiades was the distmgiushing family name of this Endi- 
Vi, borne by the members of his house in every alternate generation; so that 
Alcibiades was the surname to emy Endius, and Endius the snrnai— to 
ifT«ry Aldbiadet."--^rfio«. 
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the five vessels in Laconia ; then to I^sbos, with Alcamenes 
in command, (the same person as Agis intended to appoint ;) 
and, lastly, to go to the Hellespont, where Clearchus, son of 
liamphias, was appointed to the command. But they deter- 
inined to take only half the ships across the isthmus first, and 
let these sail off immediately ; that the Athenians might not 
attend to those which were setting out, so much as to those 
which were being conveyed across after them. For in this 
case they were making their expedition openly, as they im- 
puted to the Athenians a want of power to oppose them, be- 
cause no numerous fleet belonging to them was yet visible. 
And so, according to their resolution, they immediately took 
across one and twenty ships. 

9. But when they were urgent for setting sail, the Corinth- 
ians were not disposed to accompany them before they had 
kept the Isthmian festival, for which that was the time. Agis 
expressed to them his willingness that they (according to what 
they urged) should not break the Isthmian truce, but that he 
should make the expedition on his own responsibility. When, 
however, the Corinthians did not agree to this, but a delay 
was caused in the matter, the Athenians the more easily 
gained intelligence of the designs of the Chians ; and sending 
Aristocrates, one of their generals, charged them with the 
fact, and on their denying it, commanded them to send with 
them some ships, as a pledge of good faith in their alliance. 
Accordingly they sent seven. The reason of the ships being 
sent was, that the majority of the Chians were ignorant of the 
negotiations ; while the few who were privy to them were 
both unwilling at present to incur the hostility of their com- 
mons, before they had gained some strength, and no longer 
expected the Peloponnesians to come, since they had so long 
delayed. 

10. In the mean time the Isthmian games were being cele- 
brated, and the Athenians (the sacred truce having been pro- 
claimed) went to attend them ; and thus the designs of the Chians 
became more evident to them. When they returned, they im- 
mediately took measures that the fleet might not put out from 
Cenchrea unobserved by them. After the festival the Pelo- 
ponnesians set sail for Chios with one and twenty ships under 
the command of Alcamenes ; and the Athenians, having at 
first advanced against them with an equal r umber^ then be- 
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gan to retreat towards the open sea. When the enemj 
4id not follow them far, but drew back, the Athenians like- 
wise returned ; for they had the seven Chian vessels in the 
number of those with them, and did not consider them trust- 
worthy. Afterwards, having manned others, so as to make in 
all thirty-seven, while the enemy were coasting along, they 
chased them into Pirseus, in the Corinthian territory. This 
is a desert port, on the extreme borders of Epidaurus. The 
Peloponnesians lost one ship out at sea, but collected the rest, 
and brought them to anchor. And now, when the Athenians 
both attacked them by sea with their ships, and had landed 
en the shore, there was a great disorder and confusion ; and 
the Athenians severely damaged most of their ships on the 
beach, and killed Alcamenes their commander ; whilst some 
also fell on their own side. 

11. After parting, they posted a sufficient number of ships 
to keep watch over those of the enemy, and with the rest came 
to anchor at the small island ^ [opposite the mouth of the har- 
bour] ; on which, as it was not far off, they proceeded to en- 
camp, and sent to Athens for a reinforcement. For the 
Corinthians, too, had joined the Peloponnesians on the day 
after the battle, coming to the succour of the ships ; and not 
long afler, the rest of the people in the neighbourhood also. 
But when they saw that to keep guard over them in so desert 
a spot was a difficult service, they were at a loss what to do, 
and thought of burning the ships ; but afterwards they deter- 
mined to draw them up on shore, and station themselves by 
them with their land forces, and keep guard until some favour- 
able opportunity of escape presented itself. Agis also, on 
receiving intelligence of this, sent to them a Spartan, namely 
Thermon. Now news had first been taken to the Lacediiemo- 
nians that their ships had put to sea from the isthmus, (for 
Alcamenes had been told by the ephors to send a horseman 
when that took place,) and they immediately wished to despatch 
their five ships, with Chalcideus in command, and Alcibiades 
with him. Afterwards, when they had resolved on this, the 
news of their fleet taking refuge in Piraeus reached them ; and 
being disheartened, because they had failed in their first opera- 
tions in the Ionian war, they no longer thought of sending the 

' it t3 tnia-Utw.'] This explanation of the article is taken from CoL fjtrirft 
ai quoted by Arnold. 
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ships from their own country, but even of recalling some that 
had previously put out to sea. 

12. When Alcibiades knew this, he again persuaded Endius 
and the rest of the ephors not to shrink from the expedition ; 
telling them that they would have made their voyage before 
the Chians heard of the disaster which had befallen their 
fleet ; and that he himself, when he had once reached Ionia, 
would easily persuade the cities to revolt, by acquainting them 
both with the weakness of the Athenians and the forwardness 
of the Lacedajmonians ; for he should be thought more credi- 
ble than others. To Endius himself he also represented in 
private, that it would be a glorious thing to have caused by 
his own agency the revolt of Ionia, and to have brought the 
king into alliance with the Lacedaemonians, instead of that 
honour being earned by Agis ; (for with him he happened to 
be at variance.) He, then, having prevailed on the rest of 
the ephors, as well as Endius, put out to sea with the five 
ships, in company with Chalcideus the Lacedaemonian, and 
they proceeded on their voyage with all speoii* 

13. About this same time also, the sixteen Peloponnesian 
vessels in Sicily which with Gylippus had assisted in bringing 
the war to a conclusion, were on their return ; and after being 
intercepted near Leucadia, and roughly handled by the seven 
and twenty Athenian ships which Hippocles son of Menippus 
commanded, on the look-out for the ships from Sicily, the rest 
of them, with the exception of one, escaped from the Athe- 
nians, and sailed into harbour at Corinth. 

14. With regard to Chalcideus and Alcibiades, while they 
were on their voyage, they seized all they met with, to prevent 
any tidings of their approach being carried ; and after first 
touching at Corycus, and leaving them there, they themselves 
having previously had an interview with some of the Chians 
who were in co-operation with them, and being urged by them 
to sail up to the city without sending any notice beforehand, 
they thus came upon the Chians unexpectedly. Accordingly 
the greater part of them were astonished and dismayed ; while 
it had been arranged by the few, that the council should be 
assembled just at the time. And when speeches were made 
by Chalcideus and Alcibiades, telling them that many more 
vessels were sailing up, and not acquainting them with the fact 
respecting tlr^ir fleet being blockaded in Piraeus^ the Chianf 
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reyolted from the Athenians, and immediately after them the 
Erjthrseans. After this they sailed with three vessels and 
induced Clazomense to revolt also. The Clazomenians imme- 
diately crossed over to the continent, and began to fortify 
* Polichna, in case they might want it as a place to retreat to 
from the island on which they lived. They, then, having re- 
volted, were all engaged in raising fortifications and preparing 
for the war. 

15. News of the revolt of Chios quickly reached Athens, 
and considering that the danger which had now encompassed 
them was great and evident, and that the rest of the allies 
would not remain quiet when the most important state had 
changed sides; with regard to the thousand talents which 
throughout the whole war they had earnestly desired not to 
meddle with, they immediately rescinded, in consequence of 
their dismay, the penalties attaching to any one who proposed 
to use them, or put such a proposal to the vote ; and passed a 
decree for taking them, and manning a large number of ships ; 
while of those that were keeping watch at Piraeus they at once 
sent off the eight which had left the blockade, and after pur- 
suing those with Chalcideus and not overtaking them, had 
returned, (their commander was Strombichides son of Dioti- 
mus,) and resolved that twelve more, under Thrasycles, should 
also leave the post of observation, and reinforce them shortly 
afterwards. They also removed the seven Chian vessels, which 
joined them in the blockade of Piraeus; and liberated the 
slaves who were on board of them, while the freemen they put 
in bonds. In the place of all the ships that had departed they 
speedily manned others, and sent them to observe the Pelo- 
ponnesians, resolving at the same ^^ime to man thirty more. 
So great was their ardour ? and no trivial measure was under- 
taken with regard to the forces they sent to Chios. 

16. In the mean time Strombichides with his eight ships ar- 
rived at Samos, and having added one Samian vessel to his 
squadron, he sailed to Teos, and begged them to remain quiet. 
Chalcideus also was advancing with three and twenty ships 
from Chios to Teos ; while at the same time the land forces of 
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die Clazomenians and Erytbrseans moved along the shore. 
Strombichides, on receiving prior intelligence of this, weighed 
anchor beforehand ; but when out in the open sea, on observing 
that the ships coming from Chios were so numerous, he fled 
towards Samos, while they pursued him. With regard to the 
land forces, although the Teians were not at first disposed to 
admit them, yet when the Athenians had fled, they received 
them into the city. The troops then waited for some time, 
expecting Chalcideus also to return from the pursuit : but 
when he was long in coming, they began themselves to de- 
molish the fort which the Athenians had built on the land side 
of the city of the Teians ; while a small body of the barbari- 
ans also, who had joined them under the command of Stages, 
lieutenant of Tissaphernes, assisted them in the demolition 
of it 

17. Chalcideus and Alcibiades, after chasing Strombichides 
into Samos, armed the seamen on board the vessels from the 
Peloponnese, and left them at Chios; and having manned 
these with substitutes from Chios, and twenty besides, they 
sailed to Miletus to effect its revolt. For Alcibiades, being on 
intimate terms with the leading men of the Milesians, wished 
to anticipate the ships from the Peloponnese by winning them 
over, and so to secure that honour, as he had promised, to the 
Chians, himself, Chalcideus, and Endius who had sent them 
out, by causing the revolt of as many cities as possible in con- 
cert with the Chian forces and Chalcideus. Having made 
therefore the chief part of their passage unobserved, and hav- 
ing arrived a little before Strombichides and Thrasycles, who 
had just come from Athens with twelve ships, and joined in 
the pursuit of them, they prevailed on Miletus to revolt. The 
Athenians sailed up close after them with nineteen ships, and 
on the Milesians not admitting them, came to anchor at the 
adjacent island of Lade. And now the first alliance made be- 
tween the king and the Lacedaemonians was concluded by 
Tissaphernes and Chalcideus, immediately after the revolt of 
the Milesians, to the following effect : 

18. "The following are the terms on which the Lacedae- 
monians and their confederates concluded an alliance with the 
king and Tissaphernes. All the country and cities which the 
king holds, or the forefathers of the king held, shall belong to 
the king : and from these cities whatever money, or any thiiig 
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else, came in to the Athenians, shall be stopped by the king, 
the Lacedaemonians and their confederates, in common ; so that 
the Athenians may receive neither money nor any thing else. 
•—Moreover, the war with the Athenians shall be carried on 
in common by the king, the Lacedaemonians, and their con- 
federates ; and it shall not be lawful to bring the war with the 
Athenians to a conclusion, except both parties shall agree to 
it, the king, and the Lacedaemonians with their confederates. 
—Should any revolt from the king, they shall be considered 
as enemies to the Lacedaemonians and their confederates ; and 
if any revolt from the Lacedaemonians and their confederates, 
they shall be considered as enemies to the king, in like 
manner.^ 

19. This, then, was the alliance that was concluded ; imme- 
diately after which the Chians manned ten more ships, and 
sailed to Anaea, wishing both to get intelligence of those in 
Miletus, and at the same time to urge the cities to revolt But 
a message having reached them from Chalcideus, that they 
were to sail back again, and that Amorges would be upon 
them with an army on shore, they sailed to the temple of 
Jupiter, and then descried sixteen ships, with which Diome- 
don again, subsequently to the arrival of Thrasicles, was sail- 
ing up from Athens. On seeing them they fled with one ship 
to Ephesus, while the rest proceeded towards Teos. The 
Athenians, then, took four of their ships empty, the men hav- 
ing escaped to shore beforehand ; but the rest took refuge in 
the city of the Teians. And now the Athenians sailed away 
from Samos ; while the Chians put out with their remaining 
vessels, and their land forces with them, and procured the re 
volt of Lebedos, and then again of Erae. After this they re- 
turned to their respective homes, both the land and the sea 
forces. 

20. About the same time, the twenty ships of the Felopon- 
nesians that were in Piraeus, which had been chased to land 
at the time we last mentioned them, and were blockaded by the 
Athenians with an equal number, having made a sudden sally 
against the Athenian squadron, and defeated it in an engage- 
ment, took four of the ships, and after sailing back to Cenchrea, 
proceeded to prepare again for their voyage to Chios and Ionia. 
Astyochus also joined them from Lacedaemon, as high admiral, to 
whom now belonged the command of all the naval forces. Mean- 
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while, after the troops had returned from Teos, Ttssaphernes 
himself also repaired thither with an army, and further de- 
molished the fort at Teos, whatever had heen left of it, and 
then returned. Not long after his departure, Diomedon, hav- 
ing arrived with ten Athenian ships, concluded a treaty with 
the Teians for admitting his force, as they did the enemy's. 
And after coasting along to Eras, and assaulting the city 
without taking it, he sailed away. 

21. About the same time, too, occurred at Samos the insur- 
rection of the commons against the nobles, in conjunction with 
Bome Athenians who happened to be there on board three 
vessels. The popular party of the Samians, then, put to 
death some two hundred of the nobles, in all, and condemned 
four hundred to banishment; and having themselves taken 
possession of their land and houses, (the Athenians, moreover, 
having after this passed a decree for their independence, con- 
sidering them now as trusty allies,) they governed the city 
henceforth, and neither admitted the landowners to any other 
privilege, nor allowed any of the commons in future to give 
his daughter in marriage to them, nor to take a wife from 
them. 

22. After these things, in the course of the same summer, 
the Chians went on as they had begun, without any falling 
off in their zeal ; and as they found themselves, even inde- 
pendently of the Lacedaemonians, with a large force for bring- 
ing over the states, and at the same time were desirous that 
as many as possible should share the danger with them, they 
made an expedition by themselves with thirteen ships to Les- 
bos, according to the arrangement of the Lacedaemonians to 
go to that island in the second place, and thence to the Helles- 
pont, while at the same time the land forces of the Pelopon- 
nesians who were there, and of the allies from the country 
itself, moved along shore towards Clazomenae and Cuma ; the 
commander of the troops being Evalas, a Spartan, and of the 
•hips, Diniadas, one of the PeruBci, The ^eet having sailed 
firet to Methymna, effected the revolt of the place, and four 
Tesseb were left there ; while the remainder, again, effected 
that of Mytilene also. 

23. Now Astyochus, the Lacedaemonian admiral, set sail, as 
he had intended, with four ships from Cenchrea, and arrived 
at Chios On the third day after hiB coming there, the Athe* 
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nian ships, five and twenty in number, sailed to Lesbos under 
the command of Leon and Diomedon ; for Leon had subse- 
quently brought a reinforcement of ten ships from Athens. 
The same day, at a late hour, Astyochus also put out, and 
taking one Chian vessel in addition to his own, sailed to Les- 
bos, to render it whatever assistance he could. Accordingly 
he came to Pyrrha, and thence the next day to Eresus, where 
he heard that Mitylene had been taken by the Athenians on 
the first assault. For the Athenians, immediately on sailing 
to the place, unexpectedly put into the harbour, and defeated 
the Chian ships ; and having landed, and conquered in a battle 
those who opposed them, they took possession of the city. 
Receiving this intelligence, both from the Eresians and from 
the Chian ships coming from Methymna with Eubulus, three 
of which fell in with him, (for one had been taken by the 
Athenians,) after being left behind at the time, and so escape 
ing when Mitylene was taken, Astyochus no longer advanced 
to Mitylene, but having persuaded Eresus to revolt, and sup- 
plied it with arms, he both sent the heavy-armed from on 
board his own ships to Antissa and Methymna, having ap- 
pointed Eteonicus to the command, and himself coasted along 
thither with his own ships and the three Chians ; hoping that 
the MethymnaBans would be encouraged by the sight of them, 
and persevere in their revolt. But when every thing at Lesbos 
went against him, he took his own force on board, and sailed 
back to Chios ; while the land forces also that had been dis- 
embarked from the vessels, and were to have proceeded to the 
Hellespont, returned again to their several cities. After this, 
six of the allied ships from the Peloponnese that were at 
Cenchrea came to them at Chios. The Athenians, on the 
other hand, arranged matters again at Lesbos, and sailing 
thence, took Polichna, belonging to the Clazomenians, which 
was being fortified on the mainland, and carried them over 
again to their city on the island, excepting the authors of the 
revolt, who had departed to Daphnus. And thus Clazomenao 
came oyer again to the Athenians. 

24. The same summer the Athenians, who were with tbeir 
twenty ships at Lade for the observation of Miletus,- having 
made a descent at Panormus in the Milesian territory, slew 
Chalcideus, the Lacedsemonian commander, who had como 
against them with a few meui and sailing across three days 
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after, erected a trophy ; which, as it had heen raised without 
their having command of the country, the Milesians threw 
down. And now Leon and Diomedon, with the Athenian 
ships from Lesbos, advancing from the CEnussaB, the islands 
off Chios, and from Sidussa and Pteleum, fortresses which 
they held in the Erythraean country, as well as from Lesbos, 
carried on the war against the Chians from their ships, having 
as epibatcB, some of the * heavy-armed from the muster-roll, 
who had been pressed into the service. Having landed at 
Cardamyle and Bolissus, after defeating in battle those of the 
Chians who had come out against them, and killing many of 
them, they desolated the places in that neighbourhood. They 
defeated them again in another battle at Phanae, and in a third 
at Leuconium, after which the Chians no longer went out to 
meet them; while they ravaged their country, which was 
finely stocked, and had continued unhurt from the Median 
wars down to that time. For the Chians are the only people 
that I am acquainted with, after the Lacedaemonians, who were 
at once prosperous and prudent ; and the more their city in- 
creased in greatness, the more secure were their arrangements. 
And even their present revolt, if any think that they executed 
this without regard for the safer course, they did not venture 
to make, before they were likely to run the risk in concert with 
many brave allies, and perceived that even the Athenians them- 
selves no longer denied, after their disaster in Sicily, that with- 
out doubt their circumstances were utterly bad. But if they 
were somewhat disappointed by the unexpected results that 
occur in the life of man, they found out their mistake in com- 
pany with many others, who had in the same way imagined 
that the power of the Athenians would be quickly destroyed. 
When therefore they were excluded from the sea, and were 
being ravaged by land, a party of them endeavoured to bring 
over the city to the Athenians. Though the magistrates de- 
tected them, they remained quiet themselves, and having 
brought Astyochus the admiral from Erythrae with four ships, 
which he had with him, considered how they might stop the 
conspiracy by the mildest measures, whether by taking host- 

* " The liritdTai were usually drawn from the fourth class, or Thetes; 
although on some occasions men of the higher classes seem to hare Yolun- 
teered to serve amongst them. See III. 98. 3, note. Now, howerer, the 
citizens of the higher classes were actually compelled to serye as ivttaTot, 
owing to the peculiar exigency of the crisis."— ^rno&l. 
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■ges, or in any other way. They, then, were engaged with 
this business. 

25. At the close of the same snmmer, there sailed from 
Athens a thousand Athenian heavy-armed, fifteen hundred of 
the Argives, (for five hundred of the Argives who were light- 
armed, were provided with full armour by the Athenians,) and 
a thousand of the allies, in forty-eight ships, some of which 
were transports, under the command of Phrynichus^Onomacles, 
and Scironides: these sailed into port at Samos, and after 
crossing over to Miletus, formed their camp there. The Mi- 
lesians marched out, themselves to the number of eight hun- 
dred heavy-armed, the Peloponnesians who had come with 
Chalcideus, and a body of foreign * mercenaries with Tissa- 
phernes himself, who was present with his cavalry, and gave 
battle to the Athenians and their allies. The Argives, ad- 
vancing from the line with their own wing, and despising the 
fenemy, while they pushed forward in some disorder, as against 
lonians and men who would not receive their charge, were 
defeated by the Milesians, and not less than three hundred of 
them slain. But the Athenians defeated the Peloponnesians 
first, then beat back the barbarians and the rest of the multi- 
tude, and without engaging the Milesians, (for they retreated 
into their city after their rout of the Argives, on seeing the 
rest of their army worsted,) they pitched their camp, as being 
now victorious, close to the very city of Miletus. And it so 
happened, that in this battle the lonians on both sides were 
superior to the Dorians; for the Athenians conquered the 
Peloponnesians opposed to them, and the Milesians the Ar- 
gives. After erecting a trophy, the Athenians prepared to in- 
vest the place, (which stood on an isthmus,) thinking that if 
they could win Miletus, the other towns would easily come 
over to them. 

26^ In the mean time, when it was now about dusk in the 
evening, intelligence reached them that the five and fifty 
ahips from the Peloponnese and from Sicily were all but there. 
For from the Siceliots, who were chiefly urged by Hermo 
crates the Syracusan to take part in what remained for the 
destruction of the Athenians, there came twenty ships of the 
Syracusans, and two of the Selinuntines ; and those from the 
Peloponnese, which they were preparing, [when we last i 
^ fcMK^y,] i e. ibreignen to TisMphemet, not A»f^iM«. 
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tioned tbem,] were now ready: and both squadrons being 
committed to Theramenes the LacedsBmonian to take to Asty- 
ochus the admiral, put in to Lerus first, the island before Mi- 
letus. Then, on finding that the Athenians were at Miletus, 
they sailed thence into the lasic gulf in the first place, 
wishing to know the state of affairs with regard to Miletus. 
Wlien Alcibiades therefore had gone on horseback to Tichiussa, 
in the Milesian territory, to which part of the gulf they had 
5ailed and brought to for the night, they heard the particulars 
of the battle. For Alcibiades was present at it, taking part 
with the Milesians and Tissaphernes ; and he now advised 
them, if they did not wish to sacrifice Ionia and the whole 
cause, to go as quickly as possible to the relief of Miletus, and 
not permit it to be invested. 

27. They, then, intended to relieve it in the morning. 
Phrynichus, the commander of the Athenians, on the other 
hand, when he had heard from Lerus a correct account of their 
fieet, and when his colleagues wished to await its arrival and 
give it battle, said that he would neither do so himself, nor, 
to the best of his power, allow them or any one else to do it. 
For when they might meet them hereafter with an accurate 
knowledge of the number of ships on the enemy's side, and 
with how many of their own opposed to them they would, after 
adequate and calm preparations, be able to give them battle, 
he would never run an unreasonable hazard through yielding 
to the disgrace of reproach. For it was no disgrace for the 
Athenians to retreat with a navy at a proper time ; but in any 
way whatever, the result would be more disgraceful should 
they be defeated, and for the state to incur not only disgrace, 
but also the greatest danger. For after its late misfortunes, 
it was hardly expedient voluntarily for it to act on the offen- 
sive in any quarter, even with a force that could be relied up- 
on, or even in a case of absolute necessity : how then could it 
without any such compulsion rush into self-chosen dangers ? 
He ordered them therefore as quickly as possible to take up 
ll'^ir wounded, and their land forces, with such stores as they 
had brought with them ; but to leave behind what they had 
taken from the enemy's country, that their ships might be the 
lighter, and to sail away to Samos, and thence, when they had 
ooliected all their ships, to make their attacks upon them, 
frhenever th^ had an opportunity. Having given this i4 
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vice, he acted accordingly ; and so Phrynichus, not on that 
immediate occasion more than on subsequent ones, nor in that 
business only, but in all that he had any thing to do with, 
proved himself to be a man of sound judgment. In this way, 
with an incomplete victory, the Athenians immediately broke 
up their camp, and retired from Miletus ; and the Argives, 
in mortification at their defeat, sailed off home from Samoa as 
quickly as they could. 

28. As soon as it was morning, the Peloponnesians weighed 
anchor from Tichiussa, and put into Miletus after the enemy's 
departure ; and after remaining one day, they took with them 
on the next the Ghian vessels which had, in the ^ first instanc<* 
been chased in company with Chalcideus, and were disposed 
to sail back again for the stores which they had taken out of 
their vessels at Tichiussa. On their arrival, Tissaphernes 
came to them with his land forces, and persuaded them to sail 
against lasns, in which Amorges their enemy maintained 
himself. Accordmgly, having assaulted lasus on a sudden, 
and while the inhabitants thought nothing but that the ships 
belonged to the Athenians, they took it ; and the Syracusans 
were most distinguished in the action. Amorges, who was a 
natural son of Pissuthnes, and had revolted from the king, the 
Peloponnesians took prisoner, and delivered him up to Tissa- 
phernes to lead away to the king, if he pleased, according to 
his orders. They then sacked lasus ; and the army got 
very large treasures, for the place was one of ancient 
wealth. The mercenaries serving with Amorges they took to 
themselves, and added to their ranks, without doing them any 
harm, as most of them were from the Peloponnese : while 
they delivered to Tissaphernes the town and 411 the captives, 
both bond and free, for each one of whom they stipulated to 
receive from him a Daric stater ; after which they returned to 
Miletus. Pedaritns the son of Leon, who had been sent by 
the Lacedaemonians to take the command at Chios, they 
despatched by land to ErythraB, with the mercenary force 
taken from Amorges, and appointed Philippus to remain on 
the spot, as governor of Miletus. And so the summer ended. 

29. The following winter, when Tissaphernes had put lasus 
into a state of defence, he passed on to Miletus, and distributed 
amongst all the ships a mouth's pay, as he had undertaken at 

» t4»— ^viricaTad^Mx^t/aaf.] See ch. 17. 9> 
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C4iced»inon, at the rate of an Attic drachma a man per day , 
but wished in future to give but three oboli, until he had con- 
solted the king ; should he, however, command it, he said he 
would give them the full drachma. When Hermocrates, the 
Sjracusan commander, objected to this, (for Theramenes, in- 
asmuch as he was not admiral, but only sailing with them to 
deliver up the fleet to Astyochus, was easy on the subject of 
pay,) there was fixed, notwithstanding, a sum [for the whole 
fleet] larger ^ by ^ve ships than three oboli a man per day. For 
be gave three talents a month for ^ve ships, and to the rest, 
according as they had vessels beyond this number, was given 
in the same proportion. 

30. The same winter, more ships, to the number of thirty-flve, 
having come ft*om home to join the Athenians at Samos, with 
Charminus, Strombichides, and Euctemon in command, after 
collecting those ft*om Chios and all the rest, they determined, 
having drawn lots for their respective services, to blockade 
Miletus with their naval force, and to send against Chios both 
a fleet and army. And they did so. For Strombichides, 
Onotflacles, and Euctemon, having with them thirty ships, and 
taking in transports a part of the thousand heavy-armed that 

* *apit nrivTt. vav«.} If these words could really be interpreted " for 
every nye ships/' as GoUer and Arnold think, I should then agree with the 
latter, that the whole passage might be allowed to remain as it stands at 
present. But neither of them brings forward a single instance of irapd being 
thus used with the distributiTe force commonly expressed by KaTd ; and in 
the absence of all such proof, it seems safer to take the preposition, as Bloom- 
field has done, in a sense which is recognised by the grammarians. This 
method renders necessary one of the two corrections which haye been made 
by the editors in the following sentence— either the omission of fcat nrtvr^ 
Kovra, or the insertion of rpidKovra instead of Tpla — and though it is per- 
haps of little importance which is preferred, I have adopted the former, as 
tlie mistake of the copyists in that case seems more easily accoiinted for than 
in the other. See Goller's or Arnold s note. With regard to the (question, 
why the ships should be taken in divisions of five, that number might per* 
hftps have been fixed on for mere convenience, as the lowest which gave a 
round sum in talents, without any fraction. Or may we conjecture tlmt the 
Lacedaemonian government had sent out five ships on the expedition, and 
that their quota was first considered by Tissaphemes, as a compliment to the 
leadinff state ? Arnold's supposition that " it was intended to exclude any 
state from the higher rate of pay, whose contingent fell short of five ships, 
in order to encourage the allies to greater exertions," does not seem very 
probable : and the idea of toU &W019 referring " to those other states who 
had so uiips at the present moment afloaL but who mi^ht at any instant 
be fuppiisea ready to send some," is surely mconsistent with the indicttive 
mood 'k the verb ^<rai/, which can only refer to such as were actually afoot 
■ft ^ lima of tiie arrangement. 
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had come to Miletus, sailed, according to their lot, against Chiefly 
while the rest, remaining at Samos with seventy-four shipa^ 
secured the command of the sea, and advanced upon Miletus. 

31. Astjochus, happening at that time to he collecting at 
Chios the hostages taken in consequence of the conspiracy, 
ceased from that, when he found that the ships with Thera* 
raenes were come, and that the atfairs of the confederacy were 
more prosperous. And taking a squadron consisting of ten 
Peloponnesian and as many Cbian ships, he put out to sea, 
and after attacking Pteleum without taking it, coasted along 
to Glazomenae, and commanded those of them who favoured 
the Athenian cause to remove inland to Daphnus, and to join 
their party. Tamos also, who was lieutenant-governor of 
Ionia, united in this command. When they did not listen to 
it, he made an attack on the town, which was unwalled, and 
not being able to take it, sailed away before a strong gale 
himself to Phocsea and Guma, while the rest of the ships put 
into the islands adjacent to Clazomenae, namely, Marathussa 
Pele, and Drymussa. Having staid there on account of the 
winds eight days, all the property of the Glazomenians that 
had been * secretly stowed away there, they partly ravaged 
and consumed, and partly put on board their ships ; and thea 
sailed off to Phocsea and Guma, to join Astyochus. 

32. While he was there, ambassadors from the Lesbians 
came to him, wishing to revolt again. And as far as he was 
concerned, they gained his assent ; but when the Gorinthians 
and other allies were not zealous for it, in consequence of their 
former failure, he weighed anchor and sailed for Ghios ; at 
which place, after his ships had been dispersed in a storm, 
they arrived from different directions. After this, Pedaritus, 
wlio when we last mentioned him was moving along the coast 
by land from Miletus, arrived at ErythraB, and then passed 
over, himself and his forces, to Ghios; where he had also 
about five hundred soldiers who had been ^left by Ghalcideus 
from the five ships, with their arms. And when certain Les- 

^ viTE^cfcetro.] Bloomfield follows Hohbes in translating this, '* lay without 
the city/' altogether omitting the {peculiar force of the two prepositions thua 
meeting in composition, whether in neuter or transitiye Terbs. Compare 
I. 137) where the word occurs in exactly the same signification ; I. 89, ^• 
iCOfii^otn-o iifOb^ odtv inrt^iOufTo traliav ical yvmilKav, ic. r. X. ; And Bur^ 

* See chap. 17. 1. 
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bians made offers of revolt, Astjochus urged to Ptdaritus and 
the Chians, that they ought to go with their ships, and effect 
the revolt of Lesbos ; for so they would either themselves gain 
an addition to the number of their allies, or, in case of failure, 
would still do the Athenians mischief. They, however, did 
not listen to them, and Pedaritus refused to give up to him 
the ships of the Ghians. 

33. He, therefore, taking the five of the Corinthians, a 
sixth from Megara, one from Hermione, and those of the 
Lacedaemonians which he had come with, sailed for Miletus, to 
take the command as admiral, after many threats to the 
Chians that assuredly he would not come to their aid, should 
they be in any need of it Having touched at Corycus, in 
the Erythraean country, he staid there the night. The 
Athenians also, on their passage from Samos to Chios with 
their troops, were only parted from them by being on the 
other side of a hill ; and so they brought to for the night, and 
escaped each other^s notice. On the arrival of a letter from 
Pedaritus in the night, to say that some Erythraean prisoners, 
after being set at liberty, had come from Samos to Erythraea 
for the purpose of betraying it, Astyochus immediately 
weighed anchor again for Erythraea : within so little was he of 
falling in with the Athenians. Pedaritus also sailed across to 
join him ; and having investigated the case of the men who 
were thought to be traitors, when they found that the whole 
story had been made up in order to effect the escape of the 
men from Samos, they acquitted them of the charge, and 
sailed away, one to Chios, the other to Miletus, as he had 
intended. 

34. In the mean time also the army of the Athenians, 
while sailing round with the ships from Corycus, met with 
three Chian vessels of war off Acinus, and on seeing them 
gave them chase ; when a violent storm came on, and the Chian 
ships with difficulty took refuge in the harbour. Of the 
Athenians, the three which had pursued most vigorously were 
wrecked, and thrown up near the city of Chios, the men boing 
either taken prisoners or slain; while the remainder took 
refuge in the harbour under Mount Mimas, called Phosnicus^ 
from whence they af);erwards came to anchor in the port of 
Lesbos, and made preparations for the work * of fortification. 

* if T^v TMX^'Moy J i* •. fi>r the fortification of Delphinium. Sm eh. 88. 2^ 
2 M 3 
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35. The same winter, Hippocrates the Lacedsemoniaiii 
having sailed from the Peloponnese with ten Thurian ships, 
under the oommand of Dorieus son of Diagoras, and two col- 
leagues, one Laconian and one Syracusan, sailed into port at 
Cnidus, which had now revolted at the instigation of Tissa- 
j^hemes. When those at Miletus received intelligence of them^ 
they gave orders for half of the vessels to keep guard at 
Cnidus, and the other half to cruise around Triopiuni, and 
seize the msrchantmen that were approaching from Egypt. 
This Triopium is a promontory running out from the Cnidian 
territory, and is consecrated to Apollo. But the Atheniansi 
having had notice of it, and having sailed out from Samos, 
seized the six ships that were keeping guard at Triopium, 
though the crews escaped from them. After this they put in 
at Cnidus, and having assaulted the city, which was unforti- 
fied, were within a little of taking it. The next day they made 
a second assault on it ; but as they did not now do it so much 
damage, since the inhabitants had provided better defences 
during the night, and the crews which had escaped from the 
ships at Triopium had gone in to join them, they withdrew, 
and after ravaging the territory of the Cnidians, sailed back 
to Samoa. 

36. Astyochus having come about the same time to the fleet 
at Miletus, the Pelo]:>onnesians were still abundantly supplied 
with every thing in their camp. For pay was given them to 
a sufficiently large amount, and the great sum of money which 
had been raised from the plunder of lasus was still at the 
command of the soldiers, and the Milesians carried on the war 
with spirit. Nevertheless the Peloponnesians considered that 
the first convention with Tissaphemes, which had been con» 
eluded by Chaloideus, was defective, and not so much for their 
advantage [as for his] ; and, consequently, while Theramenes 
was yet there, they concluded another, which was to the fol* 
lowing effect : 

37. " The convention of the Lacedaemonians and the allies 
with Sang Darius, the sons of the king, and Tissaphernes, that 
there should be a treaty and friendship between them on these 
terms : Whatever territory and cities belong to King Darius, or 
did belong to his father, or his ancestors, against these neither 
tHe Lacedaemonians nor the allies of the Lacedaemonians shall be 
permitted to proceed for the purpose of war, or for any harm : 
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neither shall the LacedsDmonians, nor their coiilederate^, ex- 
act tribute from these cities. Neither shall King Danua, or 
any states in the king^s dominions, be allowed to proceed 
against the Lacedaemonians, or their allies, for the purpose of 

war or other injury. Should die Lacedaemonians, or their 

allies, require any assistance from the king, or the king stand 
in need of any from the Lacedaemonians, or their allies ; to 
whatever they may gain each other's assent, that shall be right 

for them to do. Both parties shall carry on in common 

the war against the Athenians and their allies $ and should 
they come to terms of peace, they shall both do so in common. 
—Whatever troops shall be in the king's country in conse- 
quence of the king's having sent for them, the king shall pay 

their expenses. Should any of the states which have 

concluded this convention with the king proceed against the 
king's country, the rest shall prevent it, and assist the king to 
the utmost of their power. And should any of those in the 
king's country, or in all his dominions, proceed against the 
country of the Lacedaemonians, or of their allies, the king shall 
prevent it, and assist them to the utmost of his power." 

38. After this convention Theramenes gave up the fleet to 
Astyochus, and sailing away in a small boat was ^lost at sea. 
The Athenians, having now crossed over from Lesbos to Chios 
with their army, and commanding both land and sea, pro- 
ceeded to fortify Delphinium, a place that was both naturally 
strong on the land side, contained several harbours, and was 
not far from the city of Chios. Now the Chians having been 
beaten in several previous engagements, and not b^ing on very 
good terms amongst themselves, but regarding each other with 
suspicion, because Tydeus, son of Ion, and his party had al- 
ready been executed by Pedaritus on the charge of Atticism, 
and the rest of the city was by compulsion reduced to an 
oligarchy ; in consequence of these things they kept quiet^ and 
thought neither themselves nor the mercenaries under Pedari- 
tus to be a match for the enemy. They sent, however, to 
Miletus, urging Astyochus to come to their aid : and when he 
did not listen to them, Pedaritus sent a letter to Lacedaemon, 
representing him as being guilty of a misdemeanor. On this 

* i^avlttrai.] Or, as othen render it, <* diMmpeared from the scene of 
mtion : " bat Bishop Thirlwall's interpretation of the word seems undoubt- 
•ffly th« eorreet ana. 
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footing stood the affairs of the Athenians at Chios t while iron: 
Samos their ships kept sailing out against those at Miletus, 
and when they did not advance to meet them, they retorned 
again to Samos, and remained quiet. 

39. The same winter, the seven and thirty ships which 
had been equipped by the Lacedaemonians for Pharnabazus, 
through the instrumentality of Calligitus the Megarean and 
Timagoras the Cyzieene, put out from the Peloponnese, and 
sailed for Ionia, about the period of the solstice, Antisthenes a 
Spartan being on board in command of them. The Lacedae- 
monians also sent eleven Spartans as assistant counsellors 
for Astyochus, one of whom was Lichas^ the son of Arcesilaus. 
They were instructed on their arrival at Miletus to co-operate 
m the arrangement of all other affairs, as should be best, and 
to despatch these vessels— either just the number, more, or 
fewer — to the Hellespont to join Pharnabazus, should they 
chink proper, appointing to the command of them Glearchus 
the son of Bamphias, who sailed out with them ; and also, if 
the eleven commissioners deemed fit, to depose Astyochus 
from the office of admiral, and appoint Antisthenes ; for they 
were suspicious of him in oonsequenee of the letters from 
Pedaritus. Sailing therefore from Malea across the open sea 
the squadron touched at Melos, and there falling in with t^i 
Athenian ships took three of them empty, and burnt them. 
After this, being afraid that those of the Athenian vessels 
which had escaped from Melos might (as was the case) give 
information of their approach to those at Samos, they sailed 
to Crete, and having made their voyage longer by taking this 
precaution, they made the land at Caunus, in Asia; from 
which place, considering themselves to be now in safety, they 
sent a message to the ships at Miletus, in order to be convoyed 
by them along the coast. 

40. At this same time the Chians and Pedaritus sent 
messengers to Astyochus, notwithstanding his holding back, 
and begged him to succour them in their siege with all his 
fleet, and not to permit the largest of the allied cities in Ionia 
to be both excluded from the use of the sea, and wasted by 
forays on the land. For the slaves of the Chians being 
numerous, and indeed forming the largest body there was in 
any one city, except that of the Lacedsemonians, and at the 
•ame time being, in consequence of their great nombera^ pun- 
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ished more severelj than usual in cases of offence, when the 
Athenian army appeared to be firmly established, with the 
advantage of a fortified position, the greater part deserted to 
them ; and these did the most mischief to the country, through 
their acquaintance with it. The Chians therefore represented, 
that whUe there was still a hope and possibility of stopping 
them, while Delphinium was still being fortified, and not yet 
completed,^ and a higher wall was being erected round their 
camp and the ships, it was incumbent on him to assist them. 
And although Astyochus, because of his threat on the occa- 
sion already mentioned, had not intended to do it, when he saw 
that the allies also were anxious for their relief, he set out to 
succour them. 

41. In the mean time tidings came from Caunus that the 
seven and twenty ships, with the Lacedaemonian counsellors, 
were come. And thinking every thing else of secondary im- 
portance, compared with his convoying so large a number of 
ships, in order that they might more entirely command tlie 
sea, and with the safe passage of the Lacedaemonians who had 
come to observe his conduct, he immediately gave up going to 
the relief of Chios, and sailed to Caunus. Having landed, 
as he coasted along, at ^ Cos Meropis, which was unfortified, 
and in ruins in consequence of an earthquake which they 
had experienced — the most violent one which I ever re- 
member — he sacked the town, the men having fled to 
the mountains, and by incursions made spoil of the country, 
excepting the free population, whom he released. Having 
come from Cos to Cnidus by night, he was constrained by the 
advice of the Cnidians not to land his seamen, but to sail, just 
as he was, straightway against the twenty Athenian ships with 
which Charminus, one of the generals at Samos, was on the 
look-out for those seven and twenty ships that were approach- 
ing from the Peloponnese, and to join which Astyochus also 
was coasting along. For those at Samos had heard from Melos 
of their approach, and Charminus was watching for them about 
Syme, Chalce, Rhodes, and Lycia; as by this time he was 
aware of their being at Caunus. 

* Kmv t^v 'HtpoirUa.'] ** According to the old mythical lang:aage, ' Cof 
fint settled hy the hero Meropa.' See Stephan., Byzant., Heaychiua, Acv 
Aeoordiiig to me interpretation now giyen to this language, * Cos fint set 
IM bj the peopla called Meropei.* "—Amola, 
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42. Astyochus therefore sailed immediately to Syme, before 
he was heard of, on the chance of finding the ships some whera 
out at sea. But the rain and the cloudy state of the atmo* 
sphere which he encountered caused the dispersion of his ships 
during the dark, and threw them into confusion. In the morn- 
ing, when his fleet had been separated, and the left wing was 
now in sight of the Athenians, while the rest of it was 
still dispersed around the island, Charminus and the Athenians 
put out against it with all speed, with fewer than their twenty 
ships, thinking that these were the vessels they were watching 
for, namely, those from Caunus. Having attacked them there- 
fore immediately, they sank three, and severely damaged some 
others, and had the advantage in the action, until the larger 
division of the fleet unexpectedly came in sight, and they were 
surrounded on every side. Then they took to flight, and having 
lost six ships, fled for refuge with the rest to the island of 
Teutlussa, and thence to Halicarnassus. After this the Pelo- 
ponnesians put into Cnidus, and the seven and twenty ships 
from Caunus having effected a junction with them, they sailed 
with the whole number, and erected a trophy on Syme, and 
then came to anchor again at Cnidus. 

43. The Athenians, on hearing the particulars of the en- 
gagement, having sailed with all their ships from Samos to 
Syme, made no attack on the fleet at Cnidus, or that on them, 
but took their * naval stores, which were at Syme, and after 
touching at Loryrai on the continent, sailed back to Samos. 
And now all the Peloponnesian ships at Cnidus were refitted, 
so far as they required it ; and the eleven Lacedaemonian com- 
missioners held a conference with Tissaphernes, (for he had 
come to meet them,) both respecting what had already been 
done, if there was aught that did not please them, and with 
reference to future hostilities, in what way they might be 
conducted most to the benefit and advantage of both parties. 
Lichas, more especially, kept an eye on the transactions, and 
said, " that neither of the two treaties was properly drawn up, 
leither that of Chalcideus, nor that of Theramenes, but it 
«iras a shameful thing that the king should even now claim to 

T& <ricti}tf, K. T. X.] " i. e. the masts and sails of Charminus' squadron, 
which, according to custom, had been left on shore at Syme, when the ships 
put to sea suddenly to attack the fleet of Astyochui. See chap. 42. 2.''— 
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be master of all the country over which he and his ancestors 
bad formerly had dominion. For in that was involved th^ 
re-subjugation of all the islands, with Thessaly, Locris, and 
as far as Boeotia ; and so, instead of freedom, the Lacedse-* 
monians would be putting the Median yoke on the Greeks. 
He told them therefore to conclude another and a better treaty, 
or at any rate they would not act according to this ; nor did 
they want any of his supplies on these terms. But Tissa- 
phernes, being offended at this, went away from them in a 
rage, and without settling any thing. 

44. They, in consequence of communications from some of 
the most powerful men there, were disposed to sail to Rhodes ; 
hoping to bring over to their side an island which was strong 
both in its number of seamen and its land forces ; and moreover 
thinking that they should themselves be able to maintain their 
fleet from their own confederacy, without asking Tissaphernes 
for money. Having sailed therefore immediately, that same 
winter, from Cnidus, and having first put in with ninety-four 
ships to Camirus in the Rhodian territory, they frightened 
away most of the inhabitants, who were not aware of their in- 
tentions, and therefore fled, especially as the town was un-^ 
fortified. Then, having assembled both these and the people 
from the two other towns, Lindus and lalysus, the Lacedae- 
monians prevailed on the Rhodians to revolt from the Atheni- 
ans. And so Rhodes joined the Peloponnesian confederacy. 
The Athenians, having got notice of it, sailed at this time with 
their ships from Samos, wishing to anticipate them, and came 

• within sight of the island as they lay out at sea ; but being a 
little too late, they sailed back in the first instance to Chalce, 
thence to Samos, and afterwards carried on the war against 
Rhodes by attacks from Chalce, Cos, and Samos. The Pelo: 
ponnesians levied money from the Rhodians to the amount of 
two and thirty talents ; but in other respects lay still for 
eighty days, having drawn up the ships on shore. 

45. In the mean time, and at even a still earlier period, be- 
fore they removed to Rhodes, the following negotiations were 
being carried on. Alcibiades being suspected by the Pelopon- 
nesians after the death of Chalcideus and the battle of Miletus, 
and instructions having been sent by them from Lacedaemon 
to Astyochus to put him to death, (for he was a personal 
onemy of Agis, and in other ways appeared to be unworthy of 
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trust,) he first retired in alarm to the court of TissaphemeSi 
and then did the greatest harm he could to the cause of the 
Peloponnesians with him. Being his adviser on all points, he 
cut down the pay, so that instead of an Attic drachma three 
oboli were given, and that not regularly ; telling Tissaphemes 
to represent to them, that the Athenians, who for a longer 
time had had experience in naval matters, gave their men but 
three oboli ; not so much from poverty, as that their seamen 
might not grow insolent from abundance, and either be less 
able-bodied, through spending money on such things as pro- 
duce weakness, or desert their ships by means of leaving their 
arrears of pay as a * security for them. He also gave him such 
instructions, that by giving money he persuaded the trierarchs 
and generals of the different states to concede these points to 
him ; excepting the Syracusans ; but of these Hermocrates 
alone opposed him on behalf of the whole confederacy. The 
states, too, which applied for money he dismissed with an 
answer from himself, on the part of Tissaphemes, alleging by 
way of refusal, that '*the Ghians were shameless, who, 
though the wealthiest of the Greeks, and being protected as 
they were by the aid they were receiving, expected others to 
risk both their persons and their purses for their liberty.** 
With regard to the rest of the states, which used before their 
revolt to lavish their money on the Athenians, he said that 
they were wrong if they would not now also contribute as 
much, or even more, for their own interests. He also repre- 
sented that Tissaphemes was naturally sparing at present, in- 
asmuch as he was carrying on the war with his own resources ; 
but that if supplies should ever come down from the king, he 
would give them their full pay, and afford the states all proper 
relief. 

46. He likewise advised Tissaphemes ** not to be in too great 
a hurry to bring the war to a conclusion ; nor to be anxious, 
by either bringing the Phoenician fleet which he was equip- 
ping, or giving pay to a larger body of Greeks, to cx)nfer on 
the same party the command both of land and sea ; but to let 
them each hold a divided sway, and so leave the king the 

* If ifif|/»t£air.] That is, that the larger pay was considered as a security 
for the men's returning to their post, when summoned, and therefore as a 
reason for greater indiOgence in granting leave of absence Hian ynui proved 
by the reiiut to be consistent wim the inteiests of the ler/ioe. 
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power at all times to lead the one party or the other against 
those who were annoying him. If, on the contrary, the 
command both by land and sea were united, he would be at a 
loss for any party to assist in overthrowing the stronger ; un- 
less he should himself ever choose to arise and carry out the 
contest with them at a great expense and hazard. It was a 
cheaper risk to wear down the Greeks against each other, at 
a trifling share of the expense, and at the same time with 
security to himself. And the Athenians, he said, were a more 
desirable people to share the empire with him ; for they were 
less desirous of possessions on shore, and carried on the war 
with both a profession and a practice most advantageous to 
him ; as they would unite with him in subjugating, as far as 
the sea was concerned, to themselves and to him all the 
Greeks who lived in the king's country ; while the other party, 
on the contrary, had come to liberate them. Nor was it likely 
that the Lacedaemonians should at the present time be liber- 
ating the Greeks from men of their own Grecian race, and 
should omit to liberate them from those who were barbarians ; 
^ unless they should ever fail in reducing the Athenians. He 
urged them therefore to wear them both out at first, and after 
cutting off as much as possible from the power of the Athe- 
nians, then to get rid of the Peloponnesians from his coun- 
try.** Tissaphemes adopted these views in the main, so far at 
least as might be conjectured from his actions. For having 
on this account placed himself in the confidence of Alcibiades, 
as of one who had given him good advice on the subject, he 
both scantily supplied the Peloponnesians with money, and 
would not allow them to fight by sea ; but by telling them 
that the Phoenician fieet should come to them, and that so 
they should contend with superabundant strength, he greatly 
injured their cause, and took off the vigour of their navy, 
which had been very great ; and in all other respects, too evi- 
dently to escape observation, he wanted hearty seal in co- 
operating with them. 

47. Alcibiades gave this advice to Tissaphemes and the 
king, whilst he was with them, both because he thought it 

* Av nn nrort abro^ft, k. t. X.J I haye followed Haaek's and Poppo'i in- 
ttrpretation of this passage, <*nisi si quando eos rAthenienses) non ererte- 
Tint/' rather than Herman's, who supposes that tne word fiti only increases 
the force of the negatiye : ** nisi hi tNurhaii GrsBOOty qnot sub ditione sak t»- 
nei«nt, etiam dolevM»ent ' 
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best for them, and^ at the same time, because he was farther 
providing for his own restoration to his country ; knowing 
that if he did not bring it to ruin, he would some time or other 
have means of persuading his countrymen, and returning to it. 
But the way in which he thought he should persuade them most 
easily was this, namely, by Tissaphernes' appearing to be in 
his interest. And so it turned out ; for when the Athenian 
soldiers at Samos found that he had great influence with him, 
[the plan was adopted,] to a certain extent, in consequence of 
Alcibiades having sent word to the most powerful individuals 
amongst them, to let it be mentioned to the most respectable 
people, that he wished to return home on condition of there 
being an oligarchy, and not that unprincipled democracy which 
had banished him ; and after making Tissaphernes their friend, 
to enjoy his privileges as a citizen with them : but, at the same 
time, the trierarchs and the most influential Athenians at 
Samos were of themselves still more eager for abolishing the 
democracy. 

48. This design therefore was first mooted in the camp, and 
thence spread to the city. Accordingly, certain individuals 
went over from Samos, and had an interview with Alcibi- 
ades ; and when he held out that he would first make Tissa- 
phernes their friend, and then the king, in case they were not 
under a democratical -government, (for so the king would place 
greater reliance on them,) the aristocratical party amongst the 
citizens, who also suffered most at present, entertained many 
hopes of getting the government into their own hands, as well 
as of gaining the victory over the enemy. Accordingly they 
went to Samos, and united in a club such men as favoured 
their views, openly representing to the people at large that the 
king would be their friend, and supply them with money, if 
Alcibiades were restored, and they were not governed by a 
democracy. The multitude, though annoyed to a '*ertain 
extent by these negotiations, remained quiet because o( 
their abundant hopes of pay from the king ; while those 
who were for establishing the oligarchy, after they had com- 
municated their designs to the mass of the people, again con- 
sidered the proposals of Alcibiades ^ amongst themselves and 

^ Kal a'<f>iari» a^ToUf k. t. X.] Dobree, Goller, Poppo, and Arnold, agre* 
in thinking that tv must be inserted before <r<f>i9ttfy without which the pMi- 
kge seems to them not fairly intelligible. But may not this be regarded U 
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tbe greater part of their associates. To the rest, then, they 
appeared advantageous and worthy of their confidence ; but 
Phrynichus, who was still general, was not at all pleased with 
them, but thought that Alcibiades (as was really the case) had 
no more desire for an oligarchy than for a democracy, or con- 
sidered any thing else but how, by bringing the state to change 
its present constitution, he might obtain his recall by the in- 
vitation of his associates. " What they themselves, however, 
should most especially look to, was," he said, "to avoid being 
rent by factions. That it was not for the king's advantage, 
whon the Peloponnesians were now on an equality at sea, and 
held none of the least cities in his dominion, to incur trouble 
by siding with the Athenians, whom he did not trust, when 
he might have made the Peloponnesians his friends, by whom 
he had never yet been injured. As for the allied states, again, 
to whom, forsooth, they had promised an oligarchy, because 
they themselves also would cease to be under a democracy, he 
well knew that neither those which had revolted would any 
the more on that account come over to them, nor those that 
were left be more staunch to them ; for they would not wish 
to be slaves with either an oligarchy or a democracy, rather 
than to be free, under whichever of those two forms of govern 
ment they might obtain their liberty. And with regard to the 
respectable classes, as they were called, they considered that 
the oligarchs would not cause them less trouble than the 
popular government, being as they were the authors and in- 

B " datiTus instnimenti *' ? which is certainly lued sometimeB with refer- 
ence to persons, though less commonly than to things. One instance of it is 
ffiven by Jelf, Gr. Or. § 608, Obs. 3, from Soph. El. 226, tIvi yap ttot* av, 
& <f>i\ia yivlBXaj trp6<r<f>o(>op aKo^aaifi liro« ; and perhaps a second might 
hare been added from tne same play, t. 441, cl <rot irpoerdbik&t ain-^ doiccZ 
Vipa Tdy OOP Tdipoiai ii]^a<rdai, vUvt. Matthise, o^ 39o, brings forward 

another undoubted instance from Eur. Herad. 392, &vopa ydp ^ttjav ohK 

dyyi\oi<n roirv ivavriovt bpav and another less certain one from Xen. 
Cyrop. One instance may also, I think, be (Quoted from Thucydides 
himself, though I am not aware that it eyer has, yiz. YIII. 82. 3, ^witaivt 
M TIB 'AXKibtadif Tojikv Ti<r(ra<f>ipv6i, Toiti *ABrivaiov9 <f>ofitiifj liC£ti/oi« dk 
Tdv Tt(T<ra(p£pvfi'u, There seems therefore to be no sufficient reason why the 
same construction should not have been used here. If this be admitted, I 
wo>uld apply the same nrinciple to two other passages of our author, of which 
I have l^fore taken a different view, viz. I. 2o, odre Kopivdtip dudpi irpoKofT' 
apx^fi-^voi, and V. 38. 4, obK ikWa \lfri<l>i,t'i<ruai h & <r<f>i<n vpoiiayvotrrtt 
iraoaivovaw. With regard to the lormer, when I wrote the note on it, I 
had not seen the quotation with which Poppo corroborate Bloomfield*s in- 
terpretatien, and which ptrts it beyond a doilnty I think, tSat Arriap, 9>% 9ny 
i«s»» took the Min^ Yiew of it 
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troducers of projects which were evil for the people, and 6x)ni 
which the^r themselves derived most benefit Indeed as far a? 
depended on them, they would be pat to death without trial, 
and even by measures of violence; whereas the commons were 
their refuge, and the moderators of the other party. And 
as the states had learnt these things from positive &cts, he 
well knew that such was their opinion on the subject. For 
himself, then, he was pleased with none of the schemes carried 
on by Alcibiades at present, as before," 

49. But those members of the association who had as- 
sembled acceded to the present proposals, as they had at first 
determined, and prepared to send Pisander and some others on 
an embassy to Athens, to treat for the return of Alcibiades 
and the abolition of the democracy in that city, and so to gain 
the friendship of Tissaphemes for die Athenians. 

50. But when Phrynichus saw that there would be a pro- 
posal for the recall of Alcibiades, and that the Athenians 
would accede to it, being afraid, on considering the opposite 
tendency of what had been maintained by himself, that if he 
were restored he would do him some mischief, as one who had 
impeded his plans, he had recourse to the following device. He 
sent to Astyochus the Lacedaemonian admiral, who was still in 
the neighbourhood of Miletus, with secret instructions that 
Alcibiades was ruining their cause by bringing Tissaphernea 
into friendship with the Athenians; expressly meutionitig all 
the other matters also, and pleading that it was pardonable 
in him to devise evil against a man who was an enemy, even 
though it were to the detriment of the state. Now Astyochus 
did not so much as think of punishing Alcibiades — especially 
as he no longer put himself in his power as he used to do—but 
having gone up to him and Tissaphemes at Magnesia, at once 
told them the contents of the letter from Samoa, acting as an 
informer to them, and for his own private gain devoting him- 
self, as was said, to the interest of Tissaphemes both on these 
and on all other matters : for which reason also he was the mxxe 
gentle in remonstrating with him respecting the pay not oeing 
given in full. Alcibiades immediately sent a letter to Samos 
giving information against Phrynichus to the authorities there, 
telling them what he had done, and requiring that he should 
be put to death. Phrynichus, being confounded and in the 
most extreme dangeri sent again to Aatyochos, reproaching 
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him because his former information had not been duly kept 
secret, and telling him now that he was prepared to give them 
an opportunity of destroying the whole Athenian armament at 
Samos; describing the particulars of the way in which hb 
could do it, as Samos was unfortified ; and pleading that it was 
not now culpable in him, being, as he was, in danger of his life 
through them, to do this, or any thing else, rather than 
be destroyed by his bitterest enemies. Astyochus gave in- 
formation of this also to Alcibiades. 

51. Now when Phrynichus had discovered beforehand that 
he was doing him injury, and that a letter from Alcibiades on 
the subject was on the point of arriving, he himself anticipated 
it by announcing to the army, that as Samos was unfortified, 
and all the ships were not stationed within the harbour, the 
enemy intended to attack the camp : that he had certain in- 
telligence of this, and that they ought as quickly as possible to 
fortify Samos and put every thing else in a state of defence. 
Now he was himself general, and so had full authority to carry 
out these measures. Accordingly they prepared for the work 
of fortification ; and owing to this Samos was the more 
quickly walled, though it would have been so under any cir- 
cumstances. Not long after came the letters from Alcibiades, 
saying that the army was going to be betrayed by Phryni- 
chus, and that the enemy were on the point of attacking them. 
As, however, Alcibiades was not thought to be worthy of 
credit, but to have had a previous acquaintance with the plans 
of the enemy, and through personal dislike to have attributed 
them to Phrynichus, as though he were privy to them, he did 
him no harm, but rather bore witness to his statement by 
sending this intelligence. 

52. Af^er this, Alcibiades tried to bring over and persuade 
Tissaphernes to the friendship of the Athenians ; and he, 
though afraid of the Peloponnesians, because they were there 
with more ships than the Athenians, was still disposed to be 
convinced by him, if by any means he could ; especially since 
he had observed the dissatisfaction of the Peloponnesians 
which had been expressed at Cnidus about the treaty of 
Theramenes, (for as at this time they ^were at Rhodes, it had 

1 4df| yiM^iytyiwnro.] ** That is to say, the quarrel had taken place at 
Caidus, (ch. 43. 2—4,) and from Cnidus the Pdoponnesians had uoyed to 
B]|9dea, (oh. 44. 1,) tiwrefinre as the Peloponnesians were arrived at Ehodet 
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already occurred,) in the course of which Lichas had verified 
the observation which had before been made bj Alcibiadea 
about the Lacedsemonians liberating all the states, when he 
said that it was an intolerable agreement that the king should 
be master of the cities over which, at any earlier period, either 
himself or his fathers had had dominion. Alcibiades then, in- 
asmuch as he was struggling for a great object, was earnestly 
courting and soliciting Tissaphernes. 

53. The Athenian ambassadors, on the other hand, who had 
been sent from Samos with Pisander, on their arrival at Athens, 
delivered an address before the peof le, giving a summary of 
many arguments, but most especially urging, that by recalling 
Alcibiades, and not being under a democratical government in 
the same manner as hitherto, they might both have the king 
fof an ally, and gain the victory over the Peloponnesians. 
When many others opposed them on the subject of the de- 
mocracy, and the enemies of Alcibiades at the same time 
exclaimed, that it was a shameful thing if he were to return 
by doing violence to the laws ; and the Eumolpidae and Ceryc«s 
adjured them with regard to the mysteries, for which he had 
been banished, and appealed to the gods against their restoring 
him ; Pisander came forward in the face of much opposition 
and indignant protesting, and taking aside each one of his 
opponents, asked him whether he had any hope of preserva- 
tion for the State, since the Peloponnesians had no fewer ships 
than themselves opposed to them on the sea, and more cities 
in alliance with them, while the king and Tissaphernes sup- 
plied them with money ; whereas they themselves had no 
Idnger any, unless some one should persuade the king to come 
over to their side. When, on being thus questioned, they al- 
lowed that they had not, he then said to them plainly, " This 
advantage, then, cannot be attained by us, if we do not adopt 
a more temperate policy, and put the offices into the hands ot 
a smaller number, that the king may place confidence in us — > 
(and that we may not consult so much at present about a forn 
of government as about the preservation of the state ; for we 
shall have power to alter hereafter whatever may not please 

when Alcibiades made his application to Tissaphernes, it was perfectly 
»ible for Tissaphernes to be influenced in his reception of the prop<Malf 



with Alcibiades.'*— iimo^ 



possible for lissaphemes to be mnuenced in his reception of the proposali 
by his feelinff of' resentment towards the Peloponnesians, as that, boiTing 
occurred while they were at Cnidus, must haye been piior to his interriev 
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us) — and, moreover, if we do not restore Aleibiades, who is 
the only man at present that can effect this." 

64. The people were at first very indignant on hearing mention 
made of the oligarchy ; but when plainly informed by Pisander 
that there were no other means of preservation, being afraid, 
and at the same time having ^ hopes of changing it again, they 
gave way. Accordingly they resolved that Pisander and ten 
commissioners with him should sail and conclude, as they might 
think would be best, the negotiations both with Tissaphernes 
and Aleibiades. At the same time, on Pisander's falsely ac- 
cusing Phrynichus, the people deposed him from his command 
with his colleague Scironides, and sent Diomedon and Leon to 
the fleet as generals in their stead. For Pisander calumniated 
Phrynichus by saying that he had betrayed lasus and Amor- 
ges, only because he did not think him favourable to the ne- 
gotiations carried on with Aleibiades. Pisander likewise visited 
all the clubs, which had previously existed in the city for mu- 
tual support in. law-suits and elections to offices, and exhorted 
them to unite together and by common counsels abolish the 
democracy; and after making all his other prepamtions to 
suit the present state of affairs, so that there might be no more 
delay, he himself with the ten commissioners proceeded on his 
voyage to Tissaphernes. 

55. In the course of this winter Leon and Diomedon, having 
by this time reached the Athenian fieet, made an attack upon 
Rhodes. The ships of the Peloponnesians they found hauled 
up i and having made a descent on the territory, and defeated 
in an engagement those of the Rhodians who went out against 
them, they withdrew to Chalce, and carried on the war from 
that place, rather than from Cos ; for it was more convenient 
for their observing whether the fleet of the Peloponnesians put 
out in any direction. Xenophantidas the Lacedaemonian also 
came to Rhodes from Pedaritus at Chios, telling them that the 
wall of the Athenians was now completed, and unless they 

' iXtrftotvA '"BtrtXtriXwv ia the reading which Bekker adopts from nine 
of the MSS. In the |en8e of " building their hope on this." But as this use 
f the word appears to belong to later writers only, it would perhaps be better 
(supposing the compound verb to be the genuine reading) to give the preposi- 
tion its very cdmmon force of addition, " having, besides their conviction of 
present helplessness, the hope of changing hereuter what they did not like.' 
Compare the use of iint^epaircvwv, ch. 47. 1. Or, again, it might imply the 
idea of a hope in reserve — an after-hope, as in iirivoia and some other words i 
t. g. Soph. Aatig. 886, ^tiVti yap ft ftlvoia riiv ypSfinv. 
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sucooured them with all their ships, their cause would be 
ruined at Chios. Accordingly they determined to relieve 
them. In the mean time Pedaritus, with his mercenaries and 
the Chians, made a general assault on the fortification round 
the Athenian ships, and took a part of it, and got possession 
of some vessels that had been drawn up on shore : but when 
the Athenians had come out to the rescue, and had routed the 
Chians first, the rest of the force, more immediately around 
Pedaritus, was defeated, he himself killed, with many of the 
Chians, and a great number of arms taken. 

56, After these things the Chians were besieged still more 
closely than before, both by land and sea, and the famine in 
the place was great. In the mean time, the Athenian ambas- 
sadors with Pisander arrived at the court of Tissaphernes, 
and conferred with him respecting the convention. But as 
Alcibiades could not depend on the views of Tissaphernes, 
who was more afraid of the Peloponnesians, and wished still 
(as he had been instructed by him) to wear both parties out, 
he had recourse to the following plan, in order that Tissa- 
phernes, by demanding the greatest possible concessions from 
the Athenians, might avoid coming to terms with them. Tis- 
saphernes also, in my opinion, wished the same result, being 
himself led to do so by fear : but Alcibiades, when he saw 
that the satrap was not, under any circumstances, desirous of 
making an agreement, wished the Athenians to think that he 
was not incapable of persuading him, but that when Tissa- 
phernes had been persuaded, and was willing to join them, the 
Athenians did not concede enough to him. For Alcibiades, 
speaking in person in behalf of Tissaphernes, who was also 
present, made such excessive demands, that the refusal of the 
Athenians, although for a long time they conceded whatever 
he asked, was stiU the apparent cause of their failure. For 
they required the whole of Ionia to be given up, and then 
again the adjacent islands, with other things ; and when the 
Athenians did not object to these demands, at last, in their 
third interview, being afraid that he would certainly be con- 
victed of inability to keep his word, he demtmded that they 
should permit the king to build ships, and sail along his rwn 
coast, wherever and with how many soever he might please. 
Upon that the Athenians complied no longer, but considering 
tluit the business was impracticable^ and that they had been 
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deceived by Alcibiades, they departed in a rag3i, and went 16 
Samos. 

57. Immediately after these things, in the very same winter, 
Tissaphernes proceeded to Caanus, wishing to bring the Pelo- 
ponnesians back to Miletus, and after making still another 
eoBvention with them, to give them pay, and not have them 
driven to absolute hostilities with him ; being afraid that if 
they were without supplies for many of their ships, they might 
either be compelled to engage the Athenians and be defeated^ 
or through their vessels being unmanned the Athenians might 
without his assistance attain the object of their wishes. And 
^ain, he was most of all afraid that they might ravage the 
continent in search of supplies. From calculating and fore- 
casting all these things, in accordance with his wish to reduce 
the Greeks to a footing of equality with one another, he con- 
sequently sent for the Lacedaemonians, and gave them sup-^ 
plies, and concluded a third treaty with them, to the following 
effect : 

58. " In the thirteenth year of the reign of Darius, while 
Alexippidas was ephor at Lacedaemon, a convention was con- 
cluded on the plain of the Masander by the Lacedaemonians 
and their allies, with Tissaphernes, Hieramenes, and the sons 
pf Pharnaces, respecting the interests of the king, the Lace* 
daemonians, and their allies. — That the king's country, so far 
as it lies in Asia, shall belong to the king still; and that 
respecting his own territory, the king shall adopt such mea- 
sures as he pleases. — That the Lacedaemonians and their al^ 
lies shall not invade the king's territory, nor the king thai 
of the Lacedaemonians or their allies, to do it any harm. — 
That if any of the Lacedaemonians invade the king's terri- 
tory to do it harm, the Lacedaemonians and their allies shall 
prevent it ; and that if any one from the king's country 
proceed against the Lacedaemonians or their allies to do tliem 

harm, the king shall prevent it. That Tissaphernes shall 

provide the pay for the ships now present according to the 
contract, until the king's fleet has come ; but that when the 
king's fleet has come, the Lacedaemonians and their allies 
shall be at liberty to maintain their own ships, if they wish it. 
That if, however, they consent to receive supplies from Tissa- 
phernes, he shall furnish them, and the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies shall refund to him, at the conclusion of the war, 
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whatever sums of money they may have received. — That 
an;er the king's ships have arrived, those of the Lacedflemonians 
and their allies and those of the king shall jointly carry on thQ 
war, according as Tissaphemes and the Lacedsemonians and 
^heir allies may think fit. And if they wish to terminate hoe* 
tilities with the Athenians, they shall he terminated on the 
same footing." 

59. This was the treaty that was made. And after this, 
Tissaphemes prepared to bring up the Phoenician fleet, as had 
been agreed, and all other things which he had promised ; or, 
at any rate, he wished to appear to be thus preparing. 

60. When the winter was now closing, the Boeotians took 
Oropus by treachery, while an Athenian garrison was holding 
it There co-operated with them, also, some of the Eretrians 
and of the Oropians themselves, who were plotting the revolt 
of Euboea. For as tlie place was just opposite to Eretria, so 
long as the Athenians held it, it could not fail to do much dam- 
age both to Eretria and the rest of Euboea. Being now there- 
fore in possession of Oropus, the Eretrians came to Rhodes, 
inviting the Peloponnesians into Euboea. They, however, 
were more disposed to relieve Chios in its distress, and so put 
out and sailed from Rhodes with all their fleet. When they 
were oflT Triopium, they descried that of the Athenians out at 
sea, sailing from Chalce : and as neither side advanced against 
the other, they arrived, the Athenians at Samos, the Pelopon- 
nesians at Miletus, finding that it was no longer possible to go 
to the relief of Chios without a sea-fight. And so the winter 
ended, and the twentieth year of this war of which Thucydides 
wrote the history. 

61. Immediately at the commencement of the spring of the 
following summer, Dercyilidas, a Spartan, was sent with a 
small force by land to the Hellespont, to effect the revolt of 
Abydus, which is a colony of the Milesians ; and the Chians, 
while Astyochus was at a loss how to succour them, were 
oompelled by the pressure of the siege to a naval engagement. 
They happened, while Astyochus was still at Rhodes, to have 
received from Miletus, as their commander after the death of 
Pedaritus, a Spartan named Leon, who had come out as a 
passenger with Antisthenes, and twelve chips which had been 
on guard at Miletus, five of which were Thurian, four Syra- 
euiuin. one AnsNUi* one Mileaiao, and one Leon's own ship. 
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When therefore the Chiaos had gone out against them in full 
force, and had occupied a strong position, while their ships at 
the same time to the number of six and thirty put out to meet 
the two and thirty of the Athenians, they engaged them by 
sea ; and an obstinate battle having been fought, the Chians 
and their allies, who had not the worst in the action, re- 
turned (for it was now late) into their city. 

62. After this, immediately that Dercyllidas had proceeded 
thither by land from Miletus, Abydus on the Hellespont re- 
volted to him and Pharnabazus, as also did Lampsacus two 
days later. When Strombichides heard of this, he went to 
the rescue from Chios, as quickly as possible, with four and 
twenty Athenian ships, some of which also were transports 
carrying heavy-armed troops; and when the Lampsacenes 
came out against him, having defeated them in battle, taken 
at the first assault their city, which was unfortified, and made 
spoil of implements and slaves, (though he restored the free- 
men to their dwellings,) he proceed against Abydus 
When they did not capitulate, and he was unable to take 
the place by assault, he sailed away to the coast opposite 
Abydus, and appointed Sestus, a town of the Chersonese 
which the Medes had held at the time ^ so well known, as a 
post for a garrison, and for the defence of the whole of the 
Hellespont. 

63. In the mean time the Chians were masters of the sea 
more than they had been ; and Astyochus with those at Mile- 
tus, on hearing the particulars of the naval engagement, and 
the departure of Strombichides with his squadron, took fresh 
courage. And so having coasted along with two ships to Chios, 
he took the fleet from that place, and with all his force now 
united advanced against Samos. When the Athenians, in 
consequence of their being suspicious of one another, did not 
put out to meet him, he sailed back again to Miletus. For 
about this time, or still earlier, democracy had been abolished 
at Athens. For when Pisander and the ambassadors came 
from Tissaphernes to Samos, they both secured still more 

^ «roTc.] '' The allusion is to the circumstance that Sestus was almost the 
laftt spot held by the Persians in Buroi>e, and that it sustained a long and 
dKttinate siege before it could be taken from them. (Herod. IX. llo, ind 
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Strongly their interest in tbe srnij itself, and instigated the 
most powerful of tbe Samians also to try ik ith them to set up 
an oligarchy among themselves, although they had been rising 
np against one another to avmd an oligarchical government. 
At the same time those of the Athenians at Samos determined, 
after communicating with each other, to give up Alcibiades, 
since he would not join them, (for indeed he was not a proper 
person, they said, to become a member of an oligarchy,) but to 
consider amongst themselves, since they were now actually 
imperilled, by what means their cau^e might escape abandon- 
ment ; and at the same time to persevere in their measures for 
the war, and themselves to contribute with alacrity from their 
• own private resources, both money and whatever else might 
be required, since they were no longer bearing the burden for 
any but themselves. 

64. Having thus exhorted one another, they then imme- 
diately sent back home Pisander and half the ambassadors, to 
manage matters there ; with instructions also to establish oli- 
garchy in such of the subject cities as they touched at : the 
other half they sent to the rest of the places subject to them, 
- some in one direction and some in another. They also dis- 
missed to his government Diotrephes, who was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chios, but had been elected to take the command 
of the countries Thrace ward. He, on his arrival at Thasos, 
abolished the democratical government ; but about two months 
•after his departure the Thasians began to fortify their city, 
as. wan ting no more aristocracy in conjunction with the Athe- 
. nians, but daily looking for liberty to be given them by the 
Lacedaemonians. For indeed there was a party of them with 
the Peloponnesians which had been expelled by the Atheni- 
ans, and which, in concert with their friends in the city, was 
exerting itself with all its might to bring a squadron, and efiect 
tlie revolt of Thasos. They had the fortune, then, to find 
what they most wished, namely, the city brought to the right 
side without any danger, and the democratical party deposed, 
which had been likely to prove an obstacle. Thus then in the 
case of Thasos, and, I imagine, in that of many other of the 
subjects, the result was the contrary of what was expected by 
those of the Athenians who were establishing oligarchy ; for 
when the states had got a moderate government, and securitr 
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•f aietioii, they went on to absolute liberty, and did not Talue 
the specious ^advantage of good laws which they received 
from the Athenians. 

65. Pisander, then, and his companions, as they coasted 
along, abolished the popular governments in the cities, accord- 
ing to arrangement, and, moreover, took from some places 
heavy-armed troops as their allies, and so came to Athens. 
There they found most of the business already accomplished 
by their associates. For some of the younger men, having 
conspired together, secretly assassinated one Androcles, the 
most prominent leader of the commons, and who also had 
mainly procured the banishment of Alcibiades ; and for both 
these reasons, on account of his being a popular leader, and 
because they thought they should gratify Alcibiades, who, 
they concluded, would be recalled, and would make Tissa- 
phernes their friend, they were the more ready to kill him. 
There were some other obnoxious individuals also whom they 
secretly took off in the same manner. A proposal too had 
already been openly set on foot by them, that no others should 
receive pay but such as served in the war ; and that not more 
than five thousand should have a share in the government, and 
those such as were most competent to do the state service both 
with their property and their persons. 

66. Now this was but a specious profession for the people 
ftt large, since the same men would really hold the govern- 
ment as would bring about the revolution. The people, how- 
^vety and the council of five ^ hundred still met notwithstanding, 
though they discussed nothing that was not approved of by 
the conspirators, but both the speakers belonged to that party, 
and the points to be brought forward were previously discussed 
by them. Indeed no one else any longer opposed them, through 
fear, and from seeing that the conspiracy was extensively 
spread ; and if any one did speak against them, he immedi- 
ately came to his end in some convenient way, and there was 
neither any search made for those who had perpetrated the 
deed, nor were they brought to justice if they were suspected ; 

1 Mhmnltw,] Or '' independence,** aeoordioff to the reading airovofitw, 
whidi Bekker and Poppo adopt from the migority of MSS. See Arnold's 
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but the commons remained still, and in such constematiim 
that every one thought himself fortunate who did not meet 
with some violent treatment, even though he held his tongue. 
From supposing, too, that the conspiracy was much more general 
than it really was, they were the more faint-hearted, and were 
unable to ascertain its extent, being powerless in consequence of 
the size of the city, and their not knowing one another's views. 
And on this same ground also it was impossible for a man to 
bemoan himself to another in his indignation, so as 'to repel 
one who was plotting against him ; since he would either have 
found a person he did not know, to whom to speak hb mindj 
or one whom he knew but could not trust. For all the members 
of the popular party approached each other with suspicion, 
supposing every one to have a hand in what was going on. For 
there were amongst them some whom one would never have 
supposed likely to join an oligarchy ; and it was these that pro- 
duced the greatest distrust in the many, and that contributed 
most to the safety of the few, by confirming the people*s want 
of confidence in each other. 

67. Pisander and his colleagues therefore having come at 
this critical time, immediately addressed themselves to the re- 
mainder of the work. In the first place, having assembled 
the people, they moved a resolution for electing' ten commis* 
sioners with absolute powers for compiling laws, and that after 
compiling them they should lay before the people, on an ap- 
pointed day, their opinion as to the manner in which the state 
would be best governed. Afterwards, when the day had ar- 
riHred, they enclosed the assembly in the Colonus, (a temple of 
Neptune outside the city, at the distance of about ten stades,) 
and the compilers brought forward no other motion, but simply 
this, that any of the Athenians should be at liberty to express 
any opinion he might please ; and if any one either prosecuted 
the speaker for illegality, or otherwise injured him, they im* 
posed upon him severe penalties. Upon that it was at length 
plainly declared, that no one should any longer either hold 

* dfivvavBai liritov\i6<ravra.'] Or, as others haye taken it, ** to defend 
himself by plotting against his enem^." But Arnold truly, I think, ob- 
•erres, that if that liaa been the meaning, Thuoydides would probably haT« 
written dpTnritov\tv<ra»ra, In addition to the passage to which he refiBn^ 
(III. 12. 3,) compare VI. 37> where 4>v\d<rvtvdai is used in just the saiB« 
sense as an6if9<r0ai is here: iprl toS iitl ip¥\da9tv$ai adroit, Kmi dvrtmt^ 
t&wXtvcal troTt ix rov o/ioiov tfcraXaCtTs 
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office, or receive pay, according to the present constitution ; 
that they should elect five men as presidents, who, again, 
should elect a hundred, and each of the hundred three for 
himself^ and that these, amounting to four hundred, should 
enter the council-chamber, and govern as thej might think 
best, with full powers, and should elect the five thousand also, 
whenever thej might please. 

68. Now it was Pisander who moved this resolution, and 
in other respects was openly the most forward in assisting to 
put down the democracy. But the person who devised the 
whole business, and the means by which it was brought to 
this issue, and who for the longest time had given the subject 
great attention, was Antiphon, a man second to none of the 
Athenians of his day in point of virtue, and who had proved 
himself most able to devise measures, and to express his views ; 
who also, though he did not come forward in the assembly of 
the people, nor by choice in any other scene of public debate, 
but was viewed with suspicion by the people through his re- 
putation for cleverness, yet was most able for any one man 
to help those who were engaged in contest, whether in a court 
of justice, or before a popular assembly, whoever of them 
might consult him on any point. And he himself, too, when 
the party of the Four Hundred had subsequently fallen, and 
was severely treated by the commons, appears to me to have 
made the best defence of all men up to my time, when tried 
for his life on the subject of this very government, on a charge 
of having assisted in setting it up. Phrynichus, too, showed 
himself, beyond all others, most zealous for the oligarchy, 
through fear of Alcibiades, and the certainty that he was 
acquainted with the intrigues he had carried on at Samoa 
with Astyochus ; for he thought that, in all probability, he 
would never be restored by an oligarchical government. And 
he showed himself, when once he had undertaken their busi- 
ness, by far the most capable of facing dangers. Theramenes 
the son of Hagnon was also a leader amongst those who joined 
in aboUshing the democracy, a man of no small power, either 
of language or intellect. So that, conducted as it was by so 
many clever men, it was not unnatural that the business should 
succeed, though an arduous one. For it was a difficult mat-» 
fer to deprive the Athenian people of its liberty, about a hun • 
dred years after the deposition of the tyrants^ and when it had 
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not only been subject to none, but accustomed also, for more 
than half of that period, to rule over others. 

69. When the assembly had been dissolved, without con- 
tradiction from anj one, and by its own ratification of the 
measure, then they afterwards introduced the Four Hundred 
into the council-chamber, in the following manner. All the 
Athenians, in consequence of the enemy established at Decelea, 
were constantly under arms, either on the walls or in the 
ranks. On that day, then, they permitted those who were not 
privy to their design to ' go home, as usual ; while to those 
who were in tlie conspiracy directions were given to wait 
about quietly, not just by the arms, but at some httle distance; 
and if any one should oppose what was doing, to seize the 
arms and not suffer it. Moreover, some Andrians and Teni- 
ans, and three hundred Carystians, with some of the JEginetan 
colonists, whom the Athenians had sent to occupy that island, 
had come for this very purpose with their own arms ; to whom 
directions had already been given on this subject. When 
these things had been thus arranged, the Four Hundred, each 
with a dagger concealed on his person, and the hundred and 
twenty Grecian youths, of whose services they availed them- 
selves wherever any business required to be despatched, came 
and presented themselves to the council of Five Hundred, whc 
were in their chamber, and told them to take their pay and 
go out ; themselves bringing it for the whole of their remain- 
ing term of office, and giving it to them when they went out 

70. When in this way the council had withdrawn without 
speaking a word against it, and the rest of the citizens made 
no disturbance, but kept quiet, the Four Hundred then en- 
tered the council-chamber, and elected their prjrtanes by lot ; 
and for what concerned the gods, offered pfayers and sacri- 
fices on installing themselves in their government. After- 
wards, however, they departed widely from the popular ad- 
ministration, (except that they did not recall the exiles, because 
of Alcibiades,) and in other respects ruled the city by force. 
Some men, who appeared desirable to be taken out of their 
way, they put to death, though not many ; others they put in 
prison, and others they banished. They also entered into 

' <iirc\9<(V,] i e ** after a sort of morning parade," ai Arnold OTproiwoi, I 
'* leaving their arms piled in some open spaoOi to be ready in case of aRf 
•lam." I 
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eommanii»tion with Agis, the Lacednmonian king, who was 
at Decelea ; telling him that they were desirous of making 
peace, and that it was hut reasonable that, as he would treat 
with them, and no long^ with the faithless multitude, he 
should more readily come to terms. 
• 71. He, however, thought that the city was not in a settled 
state, and that the people would not so immediately give up 
their ancient liberty, nor remain quiet, if they should see a 
large force of Lacedaemonians ; and not being quite sure at 
present that they were no longer in a disturbed condition, he 
made no conciliatory answer to those who had come from the 
Four Hundred, but sent for a large additional force from the 
Peloponnese, and not long after went down himself with the 
garrison from Decelea, in conjunction with the troops which 
had joined him, to the very walls of Athens; hoping that 
either the people there, bemg thrown into disorder, would 
submit on his own terms, or that in consequence of the con- 
fusion which would probably be created both within and with- 
out, he could not fail to carry the long walls on the first as-* 
sault, owing to the absence of troops along them for their 
defence. But when he approached near to the city, and the 
Athenians made not the slightest stir within, while they sent 
out their cavalry, with a division of their heavy-armed, light- 
aimed, and archers, and shot down some of the enemy in conse- 
quence of their near advance, and got possession of some arms 
and xlead bodies, then indeed, finding this to be the case, he 
led his army back again. He and his own troops still remain- 
ed in their former position at Decelea, but the newly arrived 
forces he sent home, after they had staid in the country some 
few days. After this, the Four Hundred sent an embassy to 
Agis nevertheless ; and when he now received them more fa- 
vourably, and advised them to that efiect, they sent envoys to 
Lacedaemon also to negotiate a treaty, being desirous of peace. 
72. They likewise sent ten men to Samos, to reassure the 
troops, and to tell them that the oligarchy had not been estab- 
lished for the injury of the city and the citizens, but for the 
preservation of the whole state ; moreover, that there were 
five thousand, and not four hundred only, who had a share in 
the government ; though never yet, in consequence of their 
expeditions and their foreign occupations, had the Athenians 
eome to consult on a business of such importance that fivs 
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thousand of tbem assembled for the purpose. Thej ga^e them^ 
too, all other instructions as to what was suitable for them to 
saj, and despatched them immediately after their own estab- 
ment in power, being afraid that a mob of sailors might (as 
was really the case) both themselves refuse to continue under 
the government of an oligarchy, and through the evil spread- 
ing from that quarter be the means of deposing thenu 

73. For at Samos the oligarchy was already made the sub* 
ject of new measures, and the following events happened at 
the very time that the Four Hundred were conspiring. Those 
of the Samians who had risen up against the aristocratical 
party, and constituted the commons, turning round again, and 
being prevailed upon by Pisander on his arrival, and by the 
Athenians who were in the conspiracy at Samos, both bound 
themselves by oaths to the number of three hundred, and were 
prepared to attack the rest, as forming the democratical party. 
They also put to death one Hyperbolus, an Athenian, a base 
fellow, who had been ostracised, not from fear of his influence 
or rank, but for his villany, and for being a disgrace to the city ; 
acting in the matter in concert with Charminus, one of the 
generals, and a party of Athenians who were with them, and 
to whom they had given pledges of faith. They likewise per- 
petrated other such deeds in conjunction with that party, and 
had determined to make an attack on the populace. They, 
however, having notice of their design, revexiled what was going 
to be done to Leon and Diomedon, two of the generals, (for 
these submitted to the oligarchy against their will, from being 
honoured by the people,) and to Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus, 
the former serving as a trierarch, the latter in the heavy in<» 
fantry, as well as some others who had always been thought 
to be most opposed to the conspirators ; begging them not to 
stand still and permit them to be ruined, and Samos to be lost 
to the Athenians, through whose help alone their empire had 
held together up to this time. On hearing this, they went to 
every one of the soldiers, and exhorted them not to put up 
with it, and especially the crew of the Paralus, as all on board 
of that vessel were Athenians and freemen, and had always 
been most bitter against an oligarchical government, even be- 
fore there was one established. Leon and Diomedon also 
left them some ships for their protection, whenever they might 
themselves sail any where. So that when the three hundred 
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made an attack on them, by the aid of all these, and especially 
of the crew of the Paralus, the popular partj of the Samians 
gained the upper hand. Of the three hundred they put to death 
some thirty, and banished three who were the most guilty ; 
while with the rest they entered into an amnesty, and lived to^ 
getber for the future under a democratical government. 

74. The ship Paralus, and Chsereas son of Archestratus on 
board of it — an Athenian who had been forward in the revolu- 
tion — were sent by the Samians and the soldiers with all speed 
to Athens, to carry the news of what had taken place ; for 
they were not yet aware of the Four Hundred being in power. 
On their sailing into harbour, the Four Hundred immediately 
threw some two or three of the crew into prison, and having 
taken their vessel from them, and removed them into another 
employed as a troop-ship, they set them to keep guard round 
Euboea. ChsBreas, by some means or other, immediately se- 
creted himself ; and when he saw the present state of things, 
he went back to Samos, and took the soldiers an exaggerated 
report of affairs at Athens, aggravating every thing, and 
telling them that " they were punishing all with stripes, and 
it was impossible to speak a word against those who held the 
government; moreover, that their wives and children were 
outraged, and that they intended to seize and confine all the 
relatives of such as were in the army at Samos and not on 
their own side, in order that, if they would not submit to 
them, the prisoners might be put to death :** with many other 
false statements which he made beside. 

75. On hearing this, they were at first strongly inclined to 
make an attack on those who had been the chief authors of 
the oligarchy, and such of the rest as had taken part in it. 
Afterwards, however, being prevented by the men of moder- 
ate views, and warned not to ruin their cause, while the enemy 
were lying so near them with their ships ready for action, 
they desisted from it. After this, wishing openly now to 
change the government at Samos to a democracy, Thrasy- 
bulus the son of Lycus, and Thrasylus, (for these were the 
chief leaders in the revolution,) bound all the soldiers^andy most 
of all> the oligarchical party themselves, by the most solemn 
oaths, that they would assuredly be governed by a democracy, 
and live in concord ; and also that they would zealously prose- 
Cttte the war with the Peloponnesians. and would be foes to 
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the Four Hundred, and hold no intercourse with them. AM 
the Samians too, who were of full age, took the same oath 
with them ; and the soldiers communicated to the Samians all 
the circumstances, and the probable results of their dangers, 
thinking that neither for them nor for themselves was there 
Rny resource that could save them, but that if either the Four 
Hundred or the enemy at Miletus should defeat them, they 
would be destroyed. . 

76. Thus they were engaged in contention at this time, the 
one party wishing to force the city to a democracy, the other 
to an oligarchy. And the soldiers immediately held an as- 
sembly, in which they deposed their former generals, and any 
of the trierarchs whom they suspected, and chose others in 
their place, both trierarchs and generals ; of whom Thrasyr 
bulus and Thrasylus were two. They also stood up and 
exhorted one another, both on other topics and on this ; *' that 
they ouorht not to be disheartened because the city had re- 
volted from them ; for it was but the smaller party which had 
separated from them who were the larger, and better provided 
in all respects. For since they held the whole fleet at their 
command, they would compel the other cities under their do- 
minion to give them money, just the same as though they 
were coming from Athens. For they had a city in Samoa, 
and no weak one either, but such as, when at war with 
them, had been within a very little of taking away the com- 
mand of the sea which the Athenians enjoyed. And as for 
the enemy, tliey were defending themselves against them from 
the same position as before. They, then, inasmuch as they 
had command of the ships, were more able to provide them- 
selves with necessaries than those at home. Nay, it was 
through their being stationed in advance at Samos, that those 
at home had before commanded the entrance to the Piraeus ; 
and now also they would be brought to such a strait, should 
they not consent to give them back the government, that they 
themselves would be better able to exclude them from the 
sea than to be excluded from it by them. Indeed it was but 
a trifling and inconsiderable degree in which the city was of 
use to them towards gaining the victory over the enemy ; and 
they had lost nothing in losing those who had neither any 
more money to send them, (but the soldiers provided it them? 
iaives.) nor Jet good counsel to give them, for the sake of 
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which a state has authority over armaments. On the con 
trarj, even on these points the other party had done wrcng by 
abolishing the laws of their fathers ; while they themsSves 
maintained those laws, and would endeavour to make them do 
it also. So that neither had they the inferiority as regarded 
those who should give good counsel. Alcibiades, too, would 
gladly secure them the alliance of the king, should they grant 
to him security of person and a restoration to his country. And 
what was most important, should they fail on all points, yet, 
having so large a fleet as they had, there were many places 
for them to retire to, in which they would find both cities and 
territory." 

- 77. Having thus debated the matter together, and encou- 
raged one another, they proceeded to make preparations for 
the war no less than before ; and the ten ambassadors who had 
been sent to Samos by the Four Hundred, hearing of this 
when they were now at Delos, remained quiet there. 

78. About this time also the soldiers in the Feloponnesian 
fleet at Miletus were raising a clamour amongst themselves, 
about their cause being ruined by Astyochus and Tissaphernes.' 
For Astyochus, they said, would neither fight before, while 
they themselves were still the stronger, and the Athenian fleet 
was small, nor would he now, when the enemy were said to 
be in a state of sedition, and their ships were not yet brought 
together ; but they would run the risk of being worn out by 
delay, while waiting for the Phoenician fleet — an idle pretence, 
and not a reality. And Tissaphernes, on the other hand, did 
not bring up this fleet, and at the same time injured their own 
navy by not giving them supplies regularly, or to the full 
amount. They ought therefore to wait no longer, but to 
come to a decisive engagement at sea. It was the Syracusans 
that most especially urged this. 

79. The confederates, and particularly Astyochus, hearing 
these murmurs, and having resolved in council to fight a de- 
cisive battle, since the disturbances at Samos were also re- 
ported to them, they weighed anchor with all their ships, 
amounting to a hundred and twelve, and having given orders 
for the Milesians to march by land towards Mycale, they sailed 
to the same place. But the Athenians with their eighty-two 
ahips which were lying at Glance in the territory of Mycale^ 
(Samos being but a abort distance from the mainland at thif 
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point, opposite Mjcale,) when they saw the Peloponncsian 
fleet sailing against them, retired to Samos, not thinking them- 
selves sufficiently strong in numbers to risk a battle for their 
all. Besides, as they had had notice from Miletus of the 
enemy's wish for an engagement, they were expecting Strom* 
bichides from the Hellespont, to reinforce them with the ships 
which had gone from Chios to Abydus ; for a messenger had 
previously been sent to him. Thus they retired to Samos ; 
while the Peloponnesians put in at Afycale, and formed their 
encampment, with the land forces of the Milesians and the 
people in the neighbourhood. The next day, when they were 
going to advance against Samos, tidings reached them of the 
arrival of Strombichides with the squadron from the Helles- 
pont, and liiey immediately sailed back again to Miletus. The 
Athenians, when their squadron had joined them, advanced 
themselves against Miletus with a hundred and eight ships, 
wishing to come to a decisive battle ; but when no one came 
out to meet them, they sailed back again to Samos. 

80. The same summer, and immediately after this, since 
the Peloponnesians had not with their whole united fleet ofler- 
ed battle to the enemy, not thinking themselves a match lor 
them, they were at a loss from what quarter to get money for 
such a number of vessels, especially as Tissaphernes supplied it 
ill ; and therefore they sent Clearchus the son of Ramphias with 
forty ships to Pharnabazus, in accordance with the original 
orders from the Peloponnese. For Pharnabazus invited them 
to his aid, and was prepared to furnish them with supplies ; 
and at the same time intelligence reached them that Byzantium 
had revolted. Accordingly, these ships of the Peloponnesians 
put out into the open sea, in order to escape the observation 
of the Athenians during their voyage ; but were overtaken by 
a storm, and the greater part of them put into Delos with 
Clearchus, and subsequently returned to Miletus, (Clearchus. 
however, afterwards went to the Hellespont by land, and en 
tered on his command,) while the rest, to the number of ten, 
arrived safe at the Hellespont with Helixus the Megarean, 
and efiected the revolt of Byzantium. After this, when the 
commanders at Samos were aware of it, they sent some ships 
to the Hellespont to oppose them and keep guard against them ; 
and a trifling battle was fought at sea before Byzantium, Uy 
tweer. eight vessels against eight* 
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81. Now the leadcng men at Samos, and especially Thrasy- 
bulus, had all along retained the same purpose, ever since 
he had effected a change in the government, namely, to re- 
store Alcibiades ; and at length, in an assembly, he persuaded 
the greater part of the soldiers to the same ; and when they 
had passed a decree for the return and security of Alcibiades, 
he sailed to Tissaphernes, and brought Alcibiades to Samos, 
thinking that their only chance of preservation was his bring- 
ing Tissaphernes over from the Peloponnesians to them. An 
assembly therefore having been convened, Alcibiades both 
complained of and deplored his own calamity in having been 
banished, and by speaking at great length on public matters 
raised them to no slight hopes for the future ; and extravagantly 
magnified his own influence with Tissaphernes, in order that 
both the members of the oligarchy at home might be afraid of 
him, and the clubs be the more quickly broken up ; and also 
that those at Samos might hold him in the greater honour, 
and be more encouraged themselves «; and that the enemy, 
moreover, might be as much as possible set against Tissa- 
phernes, and cast down from their present hopes. Accord- 
ingly Alcibiades, in the most boastful strain, held out these 
promises to them ; " that Tissaphernes had pledged himself to 
him, that if he could but trust the Athenians, assuredly they 
should not want for supplies, so long as any of his own pro- 
perty remained, even though he should have at last to sell his 
own bed ; and that he would bring the Phoenician ships which 
were now at Aspendus to join the Athenians, instead of the 
Peloponnesians ; but he could only place confidence in the 
Athenians, if Alcibiades himself were recalled to be hi^e- 
curity for them." 

82. On hearing these and many other representations, they 
immediately elected him general in company with the former 
ones, and committed to him the whole management of their 
affairs. And now for nothing would they have exchanged 
their several hopes at the moment, both of preservation and 
of vengeance on the Four Hundred* Nay, they were at once 
ready immediately to despise their enemies on the spot, on the 
strength of what had been said, and to sail to the Piraeus. 
He, however, most positively forbad their sailing to the Pira&iis, 
and leaving behind them their enemies who were so much 
dooer at himd, though many were urgent for it, and told them 
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that since he had been chosen their general, he would first ci 
all sail to Tissaphernes, and arrange with him measures fof 
the war. And so, on leaving this assembly, he took his d^ 
parture immediately, that he might be thought to communicate 
every thing to him ; at the same time that he wished to be 
more honoured by him, and to show him that he was now 
elected general, and was able to do him either good or harm. 
And thus it was the good fortune of Alcibiades to awe the 
Athenians by means of Tissaphernes, and Tissaphernes by 
means of them. 

83. When the Peloponnesians at Miletus heard of the re- 
call of Alcibiades, though they were before distrustful of Tis- 
saphernes, they were now far more disgusted with him than 
ever. . For ^ the truth was, that in the case of the Athenians 
advancing against Miletus, when the Peloponnesians would 
not put out to meet them and give them battle, Tissaphernes 
became far more sick of giving them pay ; and indeed that he 
had even before this made some progress in their dislike, on 
account of Alcibiades. And so the soldiers, and some of the 
other men of consideration also, as well as the soldiery, club- 
bing together as before, b^an to reckon up their grievances ; 
namely, that they had never yet received their full pay ; that 
what was now given them was deficient in amount, and not 
even that paid regulaiiy ; that unless they either fought a de- 
cisive battle, or removed to some station 'where they might 
have supplies, the men would desert their ships ; and that for 
all this Astyochus was to blame, through his humouring Tis- 
saphernes for his own profit. 

«84. While they were thus reckoning up their grievances, 
the following disturbance also occurred about Astyochus. 
The Syracusan and Thurian- seamen, inasmuch as they were. 



1 Kai t6v iiriirXovvA If kuI most be changed, as most of the editors 
think, into either Kard or fi$fdi the former would certainly appear the pre- 
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generally speaking, most free, applied to him also with the 
greatest boldnc^ and demanded their pay. He answered them 
somewhat haughtily, and threatened them ; and indeed against 
Dorieus, who was supporting the plea of his own seamen, he 
even lifted up his hdton. When the mass of the armament 
saw this, sailor -like, they rushed 4n a rage upon Astyochus 
to strike him ; but he saw them in time, and fled for refuge to 
an altar. Notwithstanding their rage, therefore, he was not 
struck, but they were parted again. The Milesians also took 
the fort l>elonging to Tissaphemes which had been built in 
Miletus, having attacked it when unobserved, and drawn out 
of it the garrison that was in it. And the rest of the con- 
federates also approved of these things, and especially the 
Syracusans. Lichas, however, was displeased with them, 
and said that the Milesians and the rest of the states in the 
king's country ought to submit to Tissaphemes, in such things 
as were reasonable, and to pay him court, until they had 
brought the war to a happy conclusion. But the Milesians 
were offended with him for this, and other things of the same 
kind ; and afterwards, when he had died of sickness, they 
would not allow them to bury him where those of the Lace- 
daemonians who were present wished to do. 

85. When their affairs, then, were involved in these dis- 
sensions both with Astyochus and Tissaphemes, Mindarus 
arrived from Lacedsemon to succeed Astyochus as admiral, 
and assumed the command, while Astyochus sailed away. 
With him Tissaphemes also sent, as an ambassador, one of his 
courtiers named Gaulites, a Carian who spoke ^ two languages ; 
both to lay an accusation against the Milesians on the subject 
of the fort, and at the same time to make an apology for him- 
self ; for he knew that the Milesians were going thither chiefly 



to raise a clamour against him, and Hermocrates along wi±^nv\\\ 

- D^asOTin^\WW^^^ 

cause of the Peloponnesians in con<j^^j^^f|^\4Jcroiades, and 



them, who intended to represent Tissaphemes^ as dn 



pursuing a double policy. For he hl^Kslwilys been at ^^[mtij^ 

« iKpayStmiJ) Literally " breaking out upon him^ an ezceUen^Mj^iv^ *• 
of the etymological meaning of our word " rage.*'--liuilk»^^^^nor0Za d^ 
vairrat, compare Eurip. Hec. 604, ly toi fivphOMpsMfiari 'AicoXaon-ot 
SyXov, pavTiK^ T dttapxia KptUrvmv irvpot. ^ 

^ Kapa iiy\m<r<rov.] " One of those Carians who were accustomed from 
Hieir childhood to speak two languages ;" as is the case with the people ol 
French Flanden^ and many other such frontier distriets." — Arnold. 
2 o 2 
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with him about the pajment of the money to the forces ; and 
at last, when Hermocrates was banished from Syracuse, and 
some others of the Syracusans, namely, Potamis, Myscon, and 
Demarchus, had come to Miletus to take command of the 
Syracusan ships, Tissaphemes pressed far more severely than 
ever on Hermocrates, when he was now an exile ; both laying 
other things to his charge, and especially, that having once 
asked him for money and not obtained it, he displayed his 
enmity to him in consequence. Astyochus, then, with the 
Milesians and Hermocrates, sailed away to Lacedaemon ; while 
Alcibiades had by this time crossed over again from Tissa- 
phemes to Samos. 

86. And now the ambassadors from the Four Hundred, 
whom they sent at the time we mentioned to appease and in- 
form those &t Samos, arrived from Delos, after Alcibiades had 
come ; and when an assembly had been called, they attempted 
to make a speech. But the soldiers at first would not hear 
them, but cried out, that they should put to death those who 
were abolishing the democracy; afterwards, however, they 
were with difficulty calmed down, and gave them a hearing. 
They, then, delivered to them this message ; '* that it was 
neither for the destruction of the state that the recent change 
had been made, but for its preservation ; nor in order that it 
might be delivered up to the enemy, (for they might have 
done that when they invaded the country during their go- 
vernment :) that all in their turn should share the privileges 
of the Five Thousand ; and that their relatives were neither 
being outraged, as Chaereas had slanderously reported to 
them, nor suffering any harm, but remained as they were, 
each in the enjoyment of his property.** Though they made 
this and many other statements besides, they listened none 
the more favourably, but were angry, and expressed different 
opinions, though most generally, that they should sail to the 
Pirseus. And on that occasion Alcibiades appeared to have 
benefited the state for the first time, and in a degree inferior to 
no one elsci. For when the Athenians at Samos were bent on 
sailing against their countrymen, in which case most certainly 
the enemy would have taken possession of Ionia and the Hel- 
tespout, he was the man who prevented them. Indeed on that 
emergency no one else would have been able to restrain the 
multitude. . He. however, both made them desist from tiie 
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attack, and silenced with rebukes those individuals who wero 
on their own account most angry with the ambassadors. He 
then dismissed them with an answer from himself, " that he 
did not object to the Five Thousand being in power, but 
ordered them to depose the Four Hundred, and to establish 
the council of Five Hundred as before. That if anj retrench- 
ment had been made with a view to economy, in order that 
those who were on service might be better provided with sup- 
ines, he entirely approved of it. In other respects also he 
urged them to stand out, and not at all to submit to the enemy. 
For if only the state were preserved, there was great hope of 
their being reconciled to one another ; but if either of the two 
parties were once destroyed, either that at Samos, or that at 
home, there would no longer be any one for them to be reconciled 
to." There came also ambassadors from the Argives, with 
offers of assistance to the popular party of the Athenians at 
SamoB ; but Alcibiades thanked them, and desiring them to 
come when they should be called upon, thus dismissed them. 
Now the Argives came in company with the crew of the Pa* 
ralus, who, when last mentioned, had been commanded by the 
Four Hundred to cruise in the troop-ship round Euboea ; and 
who, while taking to Lacedsemon some Athenians that had 
been sent as ambassadors by the Four Hundred, namely, Lses- 
podias, Aristophon, and Melesias, when off Argos in their 
passage, seized the ambassadors, and delivered them up to the 
Argives, as being some of those who had been most instru- 
mental in abolishing the democracy; while they themselves 
did not go to Athens again, but taking the ambassadors from 
Argos to Samos arrived there with the trireme they were in. 

87. The same summer, and at the very time when the Pe- 
loponnesians were most offended with Tissaphemes, both on 
other accounts, and especially because of the return of Alci- 
biades, thinking that he was now evidently Atticizing, he, 
wishing, as it seemed, to clear himself to them of these charges, 
prepared to go to Aspendus for the Phoenician ships, and de- 
Bired Lichas to accompany him ; saying, that with regard to 
the armament, he would appoint Tamos as his lieutenant, to 
furnish the supplies while he was himself absent. The same 
account, however, is not given by all ; nor is it easy to decide 
with what motive he went to Aspendus, and yet, after goin^ 
did not bring the fleet For it is certain that the PhoDnician 
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fhips, a hnndred and forty seven in number, came as far as 
Aspendus ; but why they did not come on, is a subject of 
many conjectures. For some think it was, that by going away 
he might, in accordance with his plan, wear down the power 
of the Peloponnesians ; (at any rate Tamos, who was in- 
trusted with the charge, provided them with supplies no bet- 
ter, but even worse, than himself.) Others, that after bring- 
ing the Phoenicians to Aspendus, he might exact money from 
them for their discharge ; (for under no circumstances did he 
intend to employ them on any service.) Others, that it was 
on account of the clamour against him, which had spread to 
Lacedsemon — to have it said that he was not wronging them, 
but was certainly gone for the ships, which were undoubtedly 
manned for service. To me, however, it appears most evident 
that it was with a view to wear out the Greeks, and to keep 
them in suspense, that he did not bring the fleet ; to weaken 
them, during all the time that he was going there and delay- 
ing ; and to keep them balanced, in order that he might mak«>. 
neither party too strong by joining them. For had he wished 
to bring the war to a conclusion, it is surely evident that he 
might have done it without any doubt. For by bringing the 
fleet he would in all probability have given the victory to the 
Lacedaemonians ; since even at present they maintained their 
opposition with their navy, on terms of equality rather than 
of inferiority. But what most clearly convicts him is the 
excuse which he alleged for not bringing the ships. For he 
said that they were fewer in number than the king had com- 
manded to be collected. But surely he would have gained 
still greater thanks by that, through not spending so much of 
the king's money, and yet effecting the same object at a less 
cost. "At any rate, with whatever intention it might have 
been, Tissaphernes went to Aspendus, and had an interview 
with the Phoenicians ; and the Peloponnesians, by his desire, 
sent Philippus, a man of Lacedsemon, with two triremes to 
fetch the fleet. 

88. Alcibiades, on flnding that Tissaphernes had gone to 
Aspendus, sailed thither himself also with thirteen ships, 

* i| Ttvl ill yvAfin,"] This passage affbrds a Tery good instance of the force 
which the coi\]unctions 6* oiv most commonly hare, though not always; tk« 
doubtfulness being here expressed, which in most cases if only i]iii>Uea, wbm 
Hkn&Y Are thus join* together. See note, p. 93. . 
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promising the forces at Samos a sure and great benefit ; for 
Ihat he would either himself bring the Phoenician fieet to the 
Athenians, or at any rate prevent its going to the Pelopon- 
nesians. For in all probability he had long known the purpose 
of Tissaphernes, that he did not intend fetching them, and 
wished to prejudice him as much as possible with the Pelo- 
ponnesians, on the ground of his friendship for himself and 
the Athenians, that so he might be the more compelled to 
join the side of Athens. Accordingly he set sail and pur- 
sued his voyage ^ upwards, straight for Phaselis and Caunus. 
89. When the ambassadors sent from the Four Hundred 
arrived at Athens from Samos, and delivered the message 
from Alcibiades, namely, that he begged them to hold out, 
and not submit at all to the enemy ; and that he had great 
hopes of reconciling the army to those at home, and of getting 
the better of the Peloponnesians ; they gave much more 
courage to the greater part of those impliciited in the oligarchy, 
who had even before been discontented with it, and would 
gladly have been quit of the business by any safe means. 
Accordingly they now united, and found fault with the present 
state of things, having as their leaders some of the most in- 
fluential generals and men in office, such as Theramenes the 
son of Hagnon, Aristocrates the son of Scellias, and others ; 
who, though amongst the first members of the government, 
were yet afraid, as they alleged, of the army at Samos, and 
of Alcibiades most especially, as also of those whom they were 
sending as ambassadors to Lacedasmon, lest without the au- 
thority of the greater part of them they might do the state 
some harm ; ^and so they declared, not that they washed to 

* ^vwyl "i. e. towards the countries on the way to the East, and the 
eentre of the Persian ffoyemment." — Arnold, 

* <fH>fiovfitvoi d*, (&e iipavav, k. t. X.] This passage, as it stands in Arnold's 
text, being utterly untranslatable, I was compelled either to omit it alto- 
gether, or to adopt such corrections as would at any rate give tome sense to 
% whether the tnie one or not. I have therefore, with Ooller, changed tov^ 
faito o&«, taken away the comma Btberirpttrfituoulvovt, and substituted diraX' 
XaJ^tUuf for diraW&JQtiv. With regard to tne t6 before that infinitive, I 
am disposed to think that it is not so hopeless a reading as has been con- 
Udered ; but that this may be added to those instances ^ven bv Jelf, Or. Gr. 
} 670, in which Ihe article shows that ** especial emphasis is laid on the notion 
«xpreised by the infinitiye.*' Compare especially II. 53. 4, Kal t6 uky 
' tiXatiri»/9c7y *nf dS^auri icttXtf oitigU irpodvfioi fiv ; Xen. Apol. Soc, 

trpouhiMtwrdv Otov t^ ui\\ov ir&vTtt Xiyovai. Id. Symp. III. 3, 



irp09vraXaiirmpyi¥ *nf dS^auri icttXtf o^igU irpodvfioi ^v ; Xen. Apol. Soc. 
18, Td trpouhiMtwrdv Otov t^ uiXXov ir&vTtt Xiyovai. Id. Symp. III. 3, 
iMlf W0h ^^h c^mXiyst t6 uii oh Xil^tiv, The last two quotatioxis proT* 
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escape frcm the administration falling into too few hands, but 
tliat they ought to establish the Five Thousand in reality, not 
in mere name, and to settle the govemment on a more equal 
basis. This, however, was but a public profession made by 
them in word ; but it was from private ambition that most 
01 them pursued that very method by which an oligarchy 
formed out of a democracy is most sure to be overturned. 
For all at once not only claim to be equal, but every one 
decidedly the first man. [And in such a case failure is in- 
tolerable :] whereas, when an election is made under a de- 
mocracy, ' a man more easily submits to the result, as he does 
not think himself beaten on tqual terms. But what most 
evidently encouraged them was the interest of Alcibiadea 
being so strong in the army, and their not thinking that the 
power of the oligarchy would be permanent. Each one 
therefore strov? to be himself the first to take the lead of the 
commons. 

90. But those of the Four Hundred who were most opposed 
to such a form of government, and who now took the lead, 
namely, Phrynichus, (who when general at Samos had quar- 
relled, as already mentioned, with Alcibiades;) and Aris- 
tarchus, a man in the highest degree and for the longest 
opposed to democracy; and Pisander, and Antiphon, and 
others who were most influential, had before — as soon as they 
were established in power, and afterwards, when the fcHrces at 
Samos revolted from them for a democracy — sent members of 
their body as ambassadors to Lacedaemon, and been very 
anxious for peace with them, and been engaged in building 
the fort in what is called ^Eetionia. And far more than ever 
was this the case, after their ambassadors from Samos had 
arrived ; seeing, as they did, that both the majority of the 
people, and those of their own members, who before appeared 

that this constructioii is common after verbs of * saying ;* and in €b.e present 
instance I suppose the infinitive to depend upon sudi a verb understood from 
wt l<pa<ra¥ in the preceding part of me paragraph. There seems therefor* 
to be no reason for changing to into rot, as i was once led by the variout 
reading rcot to conjecture, l^fore I knew that OoUer had done the same. 

' paou Tik dtro^aivovra — 4>£pu.] Because, as Arnold observes, "they 
know that the weight of the goyemment is against them, and are thua 
spared the peculiar ^n of being beaten in a fiiir race, when they and tiieir 
competitors start with equal advantages, and there is nothing tnenrefore t^ 
lessen the mortification of defeat." 

' 'HcTMNf ja.] For the nature and olyeet of this foit, tee Arnold*! aot^ 
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tnistwortliy, were now changing their views. And so they 
despatched Antiphon, Phrjnichus, and ten others with all 
speed, (for they were afraid of what was going on both at 
home and at Samos,) with instructions to make terms with 
the LacedsBmonians in any way whatever that was at all 
tolerable. And they worked with still greater earnestness at 
the fort in Eetionia. Now the object of the fort, as Thera- 
menes and his party maintained, was this; not that they 
might avoid admitting the army at Samos into the Pirseus, 
should they attempt to sail in by force ; but rather that they 
might admit the enemy, whenever they pleased, both with 
ships and troops. For Eetionia is a mole of the Pirseus, 
and the entrance into the harbour is straight by it. It was 
being fortified therefore in such a manner, in connexion with 
the wall previously existing on the land side, that, with only a 
few men posted in it, it would command the entrance. For 
in the very tower standing on one of the two sides, at the 
mouth of the harbour, which was narrow, was the termination 
both of the original wall on the land side, and of the new and 
inner one which was being built on the side of the sea. They 
also built a portico, which was very large and in immediate 
connexion with this wall in the Piraeus ; of which they them* 
selves had the command, and in which they compelled all to 
deposit both what com they had before and what was now 
brought in, and to take it out thence when they sold it. 

91. On these subjects, then, Theramenes had long been 
murmuring; and ever since the ambassadors had returned 
fnom Lacedsemon without effecting any general arrangement 
for them, he did so still more, saying that there would be 
danger of this fort's proving the ruin of the city. For some 
•hTps ^m the Peloponnese, whose aid the Euboeans had in- 
vited* to the number of two and forty, including some Italian 
and Sicilian vessels from Tarentum and Locri, also happened 
to be now lying off Las, in Laconia, and preparing for their 
passage to Fuboea, imder the command of A^gesandridas son 
of Agesander, a Spartan. These Theramenes declared to be 
sailing, not so much to the aid of Eubcsa, as of those who 
were fortifying Eetionia ; and that if they were not on their 
guard now, they would be lost before they were aware of it. 
And there really was some plan of this land entertained by 
those who were charged with it, and it was not merely a ver- 
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bid misrepresentation. For it was the wish of that party, if 
possible, to retain their dominion over the allies with an 
oligarcbical government ; if not, to retain their independence, 
with the possession of their ships and walls ; but if excluded 
from that also, at anj rate not to perish themselves under the 
restored democracy before and above all others, but even to 
call in the enemy, and without walls and ships to make peace 
with them, and retain the government of the city on any terms 
whatever, if they had only security for their persons. 

92. For this reason they were also diligently raising this 
fortification, with both posterns and entrances, and facilities 
for introducing the enemy, and were desirous to have it corii- 
pleted in time. Now what was said of them was previously 
advanced in small parties only, and with greater secrecy ; but 
when Phrynichus, on his return from the embassy to Lace- 
dasmon, had been designedly stabbed in the full market by a 
man who served in the ^peripoli, and after proceeding but a 
short distance from the council-chamber expired immediately, 
and the assassin escaped ; while his accomplice, who was an 
Argive, though seized and tortured by the Four Hundred, 
mentioned no one's name as having instigated him to it, nor 
any thing else, but that he knew many men assembled in dif- 
ferent houses, both that of the commander of the peripoli and 
others ; then indeed, when no disturbance arose from this, 
Theramenes and Aristocrates and all the rest of the Four 
Hundred, as well as of those out of doors who held the same 
views, proceeded with greater confidence to the execution of 
their measures. For at this same time the ships had now 
sailed round from Las, and after coming to anchor at Epidau- 
rus, had overrun ^gina ; and Theramenes remarked, that it 
was not probable that, while on their passage to Euboea, they 
should have run into the bay, and be lying again at Epidaurus, 
unless they had been invited, and come for the purposes with 
which he had all along been charging them ; and therefore it 
was not possible any longer to remain quiet. At length, after 
many more seditious speeches and suspicions had been uttered, 
they now proceeded to business in real earnest. For the 
heavy-armed who were in the Pirseus, building the wall in 
Eetionia, amongst whom also was Aristocrates a taxiarch, 
with his company, arrested Alexicles, who was a general oa 
rmp ir«|HV«Xtiv.l See note, p. 201. 
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the side of the oligarchy, and very farourably inclined to the 
associates, and taking him into a house confined him there. 
There were others who assisted them in this, and particularly 
one Hermon, commander o£ the peripoU stationed in Munychia ; 
and, what was of most importance, the mass of the heavy-armed 
were in favour of these measures. When this news reached 
the Four Hundred, (who happened to be sitting together in 
their council-chamber,) immediately, with the exception of 
such as did not approve of the present government, they were 
prepared forthwith ^ to arm themselves, and threatened Thera- 
menes and those with him. He, however, said in his defence 
that he was ready to go at once and assist in rescuing Alexi- 
des ; and taking with him one of the generals who held the 
same views with himself, he proceeded to the Piraeus ; while 
Aristarchus and some young men of the cavalry went to the 
rescue. The tumult, then, was great and alarming : for those 
in the city thought that the Piraeus was already taken, and the 
general under arrest put to death ; while those in the Piraeus 
believed that the men in the city were all but attacking them. 
But when the elder men stopped those in the city who were 
running about, and rushing to the stands of arms ; while Thu- 
cydides the Pharsalian, the Proxenus of the state, was also 
present, and earnestly opposed the several parties, calling 
upon them not to destroy their country while the enemy were 
still waiting to attack them ; they were with difficulty quieted 
and forbore from attacking one another. Now when Theramenes 
came into the Piraeus, (for he too was one of the generals,) as 
far as shouting wen^ he was angry with the soldiers ; but 
Aristarchus and those who were opposed to the popular party 
were in a violent rage. Most of the soldiers however joined in 
the work, without changing their purpose, and asked Thera- 
menes, whether he thought that the wall was being built for 
any good, or would be better demolished. He said, that if 
they thought right to demolish it, he also agreed with them. 
Upon that both the soldiers and many of the men in the Pi- 
raeus immediately mounted, and began to pull down the forti- 
fication. And the cry for the encouragement of the multitude 

' It T<k IhrXa Uvai,] ** To ran to the spean and shielcls/' (which in the 
present curcnmatancet of the d^ were always kept piled in the open tpaoet 
m different parta of the town,) ** and so to ana thezuielTet for hattU. 8m 
tlL 60. 1, 21 VIL 38. a."-^ulmoM. 
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was this ; " that whoever wished the Five Thousand to rule 
instead of the Four Hundred, must go to help in the work." 
For they continued, notwithstanding, to conceal their real 
views under the name of the Five Thousand, so that whoever 
wished the commons to hold the government did not expressly 
mention that word; fearing that the Five Thousand might 
reallv have heen elected, and that so bj saying something to 
one [who belonged to that body,] he might, through his ig- 
norance of the fact, commit himself. And, indeed, for this 
reason the Four Hundred neither wished the Five Thousand 
to be elected, nor to have it known that they were not; 
thinking, on the one hand, that to instal so many partners 
with them would amount to a downright democracy ; and, on 
the other hand, that uncertainty on the subject would strike 
them with fear of one another, 

93. The next day the Four Hundred, although alarmed, 
assembled nevertheless in their council-chamber; while the 
soldiers in the Piraeus, after releasing Alexicles, whom they had 
arrested, and demolishing the fortification, came to the temple 
of Bacchus close to Munychia, and having piled their arms. 
' held an assembly there out of the usual place ; and in accord- 
ance with a resolution made by them, proceeded straightway to 
the city, and piled their arms in the ^ Anaceum. But when cer- 
tain chosen deputies from the Four Hundred came to them, they 
conversed man with man, and such as they saw to be men of 
moderate views they persuaded both to remain quiet themselves, 
and to restrain the rest ; telling them that they would publish 
the names of the Five Thousand, and that from these the 
Four Hundred should be elected in rotation, in such a manner 
as the Five Thousand might think fit : but, in the mean time, 
they begged them by no means to destroy the city, or drive it 
into the hands of the enemy. So the whole body of the 8ol« 
diers, when such addresses were made by many and to many, 
were more pacified than before, and most alarmed for the 
whole state ; and they agreed to hold, on an appointed day, 
an assembly in the temple of Bacchus, with a view to restoring 
concord. 

^ if^KKXtivtaa'av.] Or nniply, " held an Msembly," aoeording to Bekker'i 
reading, i^i KXf|<r(a4rav. 

* iir T^ 'AyaKtiatf] i. e. the temple of Castor amd Pollux, to whom um 
tiHe otdvtucol, ** the prinoet," was given, aoeording to Bustauuns. 
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94. When the day for holding the assemhiy was come, and 
tiiey had all but met, news were brought that the two and 
forty ships with Agesander were advancing from Megara 
along the coast of Salamis ; and every one of the soldiers in 
general considered this to be the very thing which had so long 
been asserted by Theramenes and his party, namely, that it was 
to the fort that the ships were sailing ; and it appeared to have 
been thrown down to good purpose. And it mighty perhaps, 
in some measure have been by appointment that Agesandridas 
lingered about Epidaurus and that neighbourhood ; though it 
is also probable that he stayed there in consequence of the 
present sedition amongst the Athenians, in hope of coming up 
at the moment favourable for action. But the Athenians, on 
the other hand, on receiving this intelligence, immediately ran 
down in full force to the Pirssus, considering that a war with 
the enemy, of greater importance than that amongst them- 
selves, was threatening them at no great distance, but close to 
their harbour. Some of them therefore went on board the 
ships that were already afloat ; others launched additional 
ones ; and some others ran to the defence of the walls and the 
month of the harbour. 

95. But the Peloponnesian ships, after sailing by and 
doubling Sunium, came to anchor between Thoricus and 
Prasias, and subsequently went to Oropus. So the Athenians 
were compelled to go to sea in a hurry and with ^ untrained 
srews, inasmuch as the city was in a state of sedition, and 
they were anxious with all speed to go to the rescue of what 
was their most important possession ; (for since Attica had 
been closed against them, Euboea was every thing to them ;) 
and accordingly they sent Thymochares in command of some 
ships to Eretria. When they arrived there, they amounted, 
with those that were in Euboea before, to six and thirty ; and 
they were immediately forced to an engagement. For Age- 
flandridas^ after his men had dined, put out from Oropus, 
which is distant from Eretria about sixty stades by sea. 
When, then, he was advancing against them, the Athenians 
straightway prepared to man their ships, supposing that their 

* a^^KfvrirTon,\ Literally, "not hammered together;" i e. not 
blended into one body, like two pieces of metal welded together by the ham- 
per. To the examples of this metaphorical use of the verbs quoted by 
▲mold may b« added Demosth. 23. 3, (Reiake,) %avika9To\ koI <rvyiccic^« 
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men were near their yessela. Thej, however^ were parcluiBin| 
proyiflions for their dinner, not from the market-place, (for hj 
an arrangement of the Eretrians there was nothing on sale 
there,) but from the houses in the outskirts of the town, in 
order that the enemy, while the Athenians were long in man- 
ning their ships, might attack them bj^ surprise, and compel 
them to put out just as thej might happen. Moreover, a 
signal had been raised at Eretria to give them notice at Oro- 
pus of the time when thej should put to sea. The Athenians 
then, having put out with such scanty preparations, and fought 
a battle off the harbour of Eretria, held out against them, not-^ 
withstanding, for some little time, and were then put to flight 
and pursued to the shore. And now such of them as took 
refuge in the city of the Eretrians, as being friendly to them^ 
fared worst of all, for they were butchered by diem; but 
those who fled to the fort in the Eretrian territory, which 
the Athenians themselves occupied, were saved ; as also were 
all the ships that reached Chalcis. The Peloponnesians, having 
taken two and twenty of the Athenian vessels, and either killed 
or made prisoners of the men, erected a trophy. And not 
long after they eflected the revolt of the whole of Euboea, ex- 
cepting Oreus, (which was held by the Athenians themselves,) 
and arranged all other matters thereabout. 

96. When the news of what had happened at Euboea 
reached the Athenians, a greater consternation was felt by 
them than had ever been before. For neither had the disaster 
in Sicily, though it appeared a great one at the time, nor any 
other event, ever yet alarmed them so much. For when, after 
their army at Samos had revolted &om them, and they had 
no more ships nor men to go on board them, while they were 
in a state of sedition, and did not know when they might 
break out into conflict with one another ; [when, I say, under 
such circumstances] so great a calamity had befallen them — 
one in which they had lost their fleet, and, what was most of 
all, Euboea, from which they derived more advantages than 
from Attica — how could their dejection be unnatural ? But 
what especially and most immediately alarmed them, was the 
thought that the enemy would venture, on the strength of 
their victory, to sail straightway to the attack of their port 
Piraeus, while it had no ships for its protection; and they 
iiqpfKxsed that they were alreadly all but there. Aad inde^ 
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if they had been more bold, thej might easily hare done that^. 
and 80 have either divided the city still more than ever, by 
Ijing near it, cht if they had remained and blockaded it, have 
compelled the fleet in Ionia, though opposed to the oligarchy, 
to come to the rescue of their own relatives and the whole 
city ; and in the mean time the Hellespont would have been 
theirs, with Ionia, the islands, every thing as far as Euboea, 
in a word, the whole empire of Athens. But it was not on 
this occasion, but on many others also, that the Lacedaemoni- 
ans proved themselves most convenient people for the Athe- 
nians to be at war with. For by being very widely diflerent 
i^ character — ^the one people being quick, and the other slow ; 
the one enterprising, and the other unadventurous— -they pre- 
"^ seated very many advantages, especially in the case of a naval 
^ empire. A proof of this was given by the Syracusans ; for 
they, through being of a congenial disposition, were also most 
saccessful in carrying on war with them. 

97. On receiving therefore this news, the Athenians, not- 
withstanding, manned twenty ships, and called an assembly ; 
^ one immediately, which was summoned to meet on that oc- 
casion for the first time in what was called the Pnyx, (where 
they had been accustomed to meet in other days,) and in 
which they deposed the Four Hupdred, and resolved that the 
government should be put into the hands of the Five Thou- 
sand ; that 4n that body should be included all who furnished 
themselves with heavy armour ; and that no one should re- 
ceive pay for the discharge of any office ; or if any one did, 
they declared him to be accursed. Many other assemblies 
were also held subsequently, in which they appointed persons 
to frame a code of laws, and every thing ebe requisite for the 
government. And during the first period of this constitution 
the Athenians appear to have enjoyed the best polity they 
ever did, at least in my time ; for the blending together o£ 
the few and the many was effected with moderation ; and this 
was what first raised the state up again after the disastrous oc- 
currences which had taken place. They also passed a decree 
for the recall of Alcibiades, and some others with him ; and 

* ilvai, ^i airrmVf k. t. \,] ** We must suppose that all who could fttmish 
heayy arms were digible into the number of the Fiye Thousand ; whether 
the members were ued on by lot, by election, or by rotation ; as it had heea 
proposed to appoint the Four Hundred by rotation out of the whole numbat 
ifthe Five Thousand. 8m ch. 93. 2.''— ^ifMoW 
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sending to bim and to the army at Samoa, they urged them to 
attend diligently to their interests. 

98. On this change being made, the party of Pisander and 
Alexicles, and all who were most devoted to the oligarchy, 
withdrew privily to Decelea ; while Aristarchus alone of them, 
happening to be in office as general, took with all haste some 
of the most barbarous amongst the archers, and proceeded to 
CEnoe. This was a fortress belonging to the Athenians on 
the borders of Boeotia, and in consequence of a blow that had 
be«n inflicted on them by the garrison, by cutting off a party 
of men on their return from Decelea, it was being besieged by 
the Corinthians, who had volunteered for the service, and had 
called the Boeotians also to their aid. After communicating 
therefore with these, Aristarchus deceived those in CEnoe, by 
telling them that their countrymen in the city had made a 
general surrender to the Lacedsemonians, and they must give 
up the place to the Boeotians ; for that such were the terms of 
the capitulation. They therefore, believing him, inasmuch as 
he was one of the generals, and knowing nothing that had 
happened, in consequence of their being blockaded, evacuated 
the fort under truce. It was in this manner that the Boeo- 
tians took and occupied CEnoe, and that the oligarchy and se- 
dition at Athens came to an end. 

99. About the same period of this summer the Pelopon- 
nesians at Miletus also executed the following measures. 
When none of those who were intrusted with the business by 
Tissaphernes, at the time that he went to Aspendus, afforded 
them supplies, and neither the Phoenician ships nor Tissa- 
phernes made their appearance hitherto, but Philippus who 
had been sent with him, as well as another Spartan named 
Hippocrates, who was at Phaselis, wrote word to Mindarus 
the admiral, that the ships would not join them, and that they 
were being wronged by Tissaphernes in every respect ; and 
when again Pharnabazus was calling them to bis aid, and was 
desirous to get the ships in his turn, like Tissaphernes, and 
cause the remaining cities in his government to revolt from 
the Athenians, hoping to gain some advantage thereby ; under 
these circumstances, I say, Mindarus, with great regularity, and 
with orders suddenly given, to escape the observation of those 
at Samos, weighed anchor from Miletus with three and seventy 
•hips, and sailed for the Hellespont. ^Sixteen ships had al in 
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etrHer period of this same summer entered that sea, and over- 
run some parts of the Chersonese.) But being caught in a 
storm, and compelled to do so, he put in at Icarus, and after 
remaining there through stress of weather five or six dajs, ar- 
rived subsequently at Chios. 

100. When Thrasylus heard of his having put out from 
liiletnSy he himself also set sail straightway from Samos with 
five and fifty ships, hurrying on to prevent his sailing into 
the Hellespont before him. But on finding that he was at 
Chios, and expecting that he would stay there, he posted 
flcouta both in Lesbos and on the mainland opposite, that in 

' case of the ships stirring in any direction they might not do 
80 unobserved ; while he himself coasted along to Methymna, 
and gave orders for preparing meal and other necessaries, 
with a view of advancing from Lesbos to attack them at 
Chios, if any length of time should be spent there. At the 
same time, since Eresus in Lesbos had revolted, he wished to 
sail against and take it, if he could. For some exiles of the 
Methymnseans, and those the most infiuential, having carried 
over from Cuma about fifty heavy-armed men who had been 
associated with them^ and hired others from the continent, 
with three hundred in all, of whom Alexander, a Theban, 
took the conmiand on the strength of his connexion with 
them, made an attack on Methymna first ; and when beaten 
off from the attempt by means of the Athenian garrison 
troops which had advanced from Mjrtilene, and again re- 
pulsed in an engagement outside of the town, made their way 
over the mountain, and procured the revolt of Eresus. Thra- 
sylus therefore sailed against it with all his ships, intending 
to assault it. Thrasybulus, too, had arrived there before him 
with five ships from Samos, on receiving tidings of the exiles 
thus crossing over; but being too late, he went to Eresus, 
and lay at anchor before it. They were also joined by two 
vessels on their return home from the Hellespont, and by 
those of the Methymnseans ; and so there were {^resent, in all, 
seven and sixty ships, with the troops of which they made 
their preparations for taking Eresus by storm, if they could^ 
with the aid of engines, or in any way whatever. 

101. In the mean time Mindarus and the Peloponncsian 
ships at Chios, after being victualled for two days, and receiv- 
ing from the Chiang three Chian tesaaracostes a man, on the 
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third day pot oat with all speed fi!t)m the island, not into the 
open sea, to avoid falling in with the fleet at Eresns, hut sail- 
ing to the continent with Lesbos on their left hand. After 
touching at the port of Carteria, in the Phocaean territory, and 
dining, they proceeded along the coast of Cuma, and supped 
at Argennusa on the mainland, over against Mytilene. Thence 
they still coasted on, though it was late in the night, and ar- 
rived at Harmatus on the continent, just opposite Methymna, 
and after dinner passing quickly by L^tum, Larisa, Hamaxitus, 
and the towns in those parts, came somewhat before midnight 
to Bhoeteum, and so were now in the Hellespont. Some of 
the ships also put in at Sigeum, and. other places in that 
ndghbourhood. 

102. Now the Athenians were at Sestoe with eighteen 
i^ips ; and when their friends gave them notice by fire sig- 
nals, while they also observed the fires on the hostile shore 
suddenly appear numerous, they were aware that the Pelo- 
ponnesians were entering the Hellespont. Accordingly that 
same night, sailing as quickly as they could, and keeping 
close under the shore of the Chersonese, they coasted along 
towards Elaeus, wishing to escape from 4he enem/s fleet into 
the open sea. And they eluded the observation of the sixteen 
ships at Abydus, although orders for keeping guard had been 
before given by their friends who went to them, that they 
might be on the alert against the Athenians in case they should 
sail out. But descr3dng those with Mindarus in the morn- 
ing, and being immediately chased by them, they had not all 
time to escape, but the greater part of them did, to Imbros and 
Lemnus; while four of the ships, which were sailing last, 
were overtaken ofl* Elaeus. One of these, which was stranded 
opposite the temple of Protesilaus, they took together with 
its crew, and two others without their crews ; while the re- 
maining one they burnt, after it had been deserted, close to 
Imbros. 

103. After this, with the vessels which had joined them 
from Abydus and the rest, amounting in all to eighty-six, 
they besieged Elaeus that day, and when it did not surrender 
sailed back to Abydus. As for the Athenians, they had been 
deceived by their scouts, and did not imagine that the pas- 
sage of the enemy's fleet could ever escape their vigilance, but 
were leisurely assaulting the walls of Eresus. When, how 
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i«rer, they were aware of it, they immediately left Eresus, and 
proceeded with all haste to the defence of the Hellespont. 
And they took two of the Peloponnesian ships, which having 
on that occasion put out into the open sea m(»re boldly than 
the rest, fell in with them. The next day they arrived and 
cast anchor at Eheus, and bringing in from Imbros such ships 
as had taken refuge there, they were five days making pre* 
parations for the battle. 

104. After this they fought in the following manner. The 
Athenians, drawn up in column, were sailing dose along shore 
towards Sestos ; while the Peloponnesians, observing this from 
Abydus, put out on their side also to meet them. When they 
found that they were on the eve of an engagement, they ex- 
tended their flank, the Athenians along the Chersonese, from 
Idacus to Arrhiana, with seventy-six ships; the Peloponnesians, 
on the other hand, from Abydus to Dardanus, with eighty-six. 
On the side of the Peloponnesians, the right wing was held 
by the Syracusans, the other by Mindarus himself and the 
fastest sailing vessels ; on that of the Athenians, the left was 
held by Thrasylus, the right by Thrasybulus ; while the other 
commanders took their position as might severally happen. It 
being the object of the Peloponnesians to strike the first blow, 
and by outflanking the Athenians' right with their own left 
to exclude them, if they could, from sailing out of the straits, 
as well as to drive their centre on to the shore, which was at 
no great distance ; the Athenians, aware of this, extended their 
own wing also where the enemy wished to hem them in, and 
had the advantage over them in sailing ; while their left had 
by this time passed the headland called Cynossema. But in 
consequence of this, they had to form their centre with weak 
and scattered ships, especially as they had the smaller number 
at their command, and the coast about Cynossema formed a 
sharp and angular projection, so that what was doing on the 
other side of it was not visible. 

105. The Peloponnesians therefore^ falling on their contre, 
drove the Athenian ships ashore, and landed to follow up their 
attack, having had a decided advantage in the action. To 
assist their centre was neither in the power of ThrasybuliK 
on the right, owing to the superior number of ships that were 
pressing on him, nor of Thrasylus on the left ; for it was con 
oealed from him by the headland of Cynossema, and, more^^ea*. 
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tlie Sjracusans and the rest who were opposed to him with no 
inferior numbers prevented his doing it : pntil the Pelopon- 
nesians, from pursuing, in the security of victory, different 
vessels in di£Rerent directions, began to fall into greater dis- 
order in one part of their force. Thrasybulus therefore, ob- 
serving this, ceased now from extending the flank, and facing 
about immediately attacked and routed the ships opposed to 
him ; and then proceeding to those on the victorious part of 
the enemy's line, handled them roughly in their scattered con- 
dition, and threw most of them into a panic without striking 
a blow. The Syracusans also had by this time yielded the 
victory to Thrasylus, and taken to flight more decidedly, when 
they saw the rest doing so likewise. 

106. The rout having thus been effected, and the Pelopon- 
nesians having most of them taken refuge at the mouth of 
the river Midius in the first instance, and then at Abydus, 
though the Athenians took but few ships, (for the narrow 
breadth of the Hellespont gave their opponents places of re- 
fuge at a little distance,) yet the victory which they gained in 
this sea-fight was most opportune for them. For whereas they 
had before been afraid of the Peloponnesian fleet, in conse- 
quence of losses in detail, as well as of the disaster in Sicily, 
they now ceased to think disparagingly of themselves, and to 
consider their enemies as good for any thing at sea. However, 
they took from their opponents eight Chian vessels, five Cor- 
inthian, two Ambracian, two Boeotian, and one Leucadian, 
Lacedaemonian, Syracusan, and Pellenian, respectively ; while 
they themselves lost fifteen. After erecting a trophy on the 
headland of Cynossema, securing the wrecks, and restoring 
the enemy their slain under a truce, they then despatched a 
trireme to Athens with the news of their victory. On the 
arrival of the vessel, and on hearing of their unexpected good 
fortune, after the disasters which had recently befallen them 
in Eubcea, and through their own sedition, they were much 
encouraged, and thouj^ht that their cause might still possibly 
prevail, if they supported it with vigour. 

107. On the fourth day after the engagement, the Athenians 
at Sestos having hastily refitted their ships, sailed against 
Cyzicus, which had revolted. And descrying * the eight ships 
^m Byzantium lying at anchor off Harpagium and Priapua, 

I ixrA Mxvt.] See ch. 80. 4. 
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they attacked them, and took the vessels, after defeating in a 
battle those who came to help them on shore. On their ar- 
rival also at Cjzicus, which was unfortified^ they got posses- 
sion of it again, and levied a contribution from it. In the 
mean time the Peloponnesians also sailed from Abjdus to 
Elseus, and recovered such of their ships as were in sound 
condition, (the rest having been burnt by the inhabitants,) and 
then sent Hippocrates and Epicles to £ub<B% to fetch the 
squadron that was there. 

108. About this same time, too, Alcibiades returned to 
Samos with his thirteen ships from Caunus and Phaselis, 
bringing word that he had prevented the Phoenician ships 
from joining the Peloponnesians, and had made Tissaphernes a 
more decided friend to the Athenians than before. Having 
then manned nine ships in addition to those he had already, 
he levied large sums of money from the Halicamassians, and 
fortified Cos. After executing these measures, and placing a 
governor in Cos, it being now towards autumn, he sailed back 
to Samos. As for Tissaphernes, when he heard that the 
Peloponnesian squadron had sailed from Miletus to the Helles- 
ponty he set out again from Aspendus, and proceeded to Ionia. 
Now while the Peloponnesians were in the Hellespont, the 
Antandrians, (of .ZEk)lian extraction,) conveyed by land over 
Mount Ida some heavy-armed troops from Abydus, and intro* 
duced them into their city, in consequence of being ill- 
treated by Arsaces the Persian, Tissaphernes' lieutenant. 
This same man, pretending to have a quarrel which he had not 
yet avowed, and offering service to the chief men amongst 
them, had induced the Delians, who had settled at Atramyt- 
tium, when driven from their homes by the Athenians for the 
purpose of purifying Delos, to go out as though on terms of 
friendship and alliance with him ; and then, having watched 
when they were at dinner, had surrounded them with his own 
troops, and shot them down. Since therefore they were 
afraid, on account of this deed, that he might some time or 
other commit some outrage on themselves too, and since he 
also imposed upon them burdens which they could not bear, 
they expelled his garrison from their citadel. 

109. When Tissaphernes heard of this act also on the part 
of the Peloponnesians, as well as that at Miletus and that at 
Cnidus^ (for there too his garrisons had been driven out,) oon- 
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tidering that he must have incurred their riolent displeasarey 
and fearing that thej might do him still further mischief^ and, 
moreover, being vexed to think that Phamabazua, by reoeiv<^ 
ing them, might in less time and at less expense be more 
tacoessful in his measures against the Athenians, he de- 
termined to go to them at the Hellespont, that he might both 
complain of what had been done at Antandrus, and defend 
himself as plausibly as he could against their charges respect- 
ing the Phoenician fleet, and all other matters. Accordhiglj 
he went first to Ephesus, and offered sacrifice to Diana. 

[When the winter following this summer shall have termin 
tied, the twenty-first year wUl be completed.] 
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Abocma, 108, 15S. 

Abronychus, 55. 

Abjrdus, 948, 578. 

Acanthus, 276, 8SS. 

Acarnan, ton of Alemaeon, 158. 

Acarnanians, 4. excellent slingora, 14S. oon- 
quer the Ambraciota, 138. make peace 
with them, 227. 

Aoesinee, the river, 248. 

Aohanue, 104, 106. 

Acheloua, the river, 157, 222. 

Acheron, the river, 29. 

Achenuian lake. A. 

AchiUes, 8. 

Acrae, 880. 

Acragas, 879, 480. 

Acropolis, ttie, 74, 102, 106. 

Acte, 298. 

Aetiam, 18, 19. 

Admetns, king of the Molossians, 80. 

JBantidaa, tyrant of Lampsacos, 415. 

JBgaleos, Meant, 104. 

JEginetA, formerly of great power at sea, 
10. stir 1^ the war against the Atheni- 
ans, 89. conquoed by the Athenians at 
sea, 62. how and why expelled JEgina 
by the Athenians, 107. are settled by the 
Lacedaemonians at Thyrea, 108. how 
used by the Athenians when they re- 
duced Thyrea, 261. 

jBgitfaim, 217. 

JEgraeans, 222. 

JEgyptians, which of fhem most warlike, 
64. 

JBneas,298. 

JBnesias, 90. 

JBniads, 157, 227,487. 

JBolians, tribataij to Athens, 487. 

JEolis, 219. 

iBsimides, 29. 

JBson, 888. 

JBtvans, 214k 

JEtoUans, 4. invaded by the Athenians, 
215. defiBat them, 217. 

jEtna,228. 

Agamemnon, 5, 6. 

Agatharehidas, 148. 

Agatharchus, 464, 497. 

Agesander, 88, 578. 

Agesippidas, 849. 

Agis, Ung of Sparta, S12, 128. he eom- 
lomda againit the Aigivea, Sit. lata 



them go without abatUe, 850. is accusad 
for it at Sparta, 851. marches a second 
time against them, ib. gains the victory 
at Mantinea, 858. forttfies Decelea in 
Attica, 460. makes an nnsucceasftil at- 
tempt on Athens, 555. 

Agneans, 157, 225, 273. 

Agrianians, 158. 

Agrigentines, 811. neutral in the Sicilian 
war, 488. 

Alcsus, archon at Athens, 828. 

Alcamenes, 514, 517. 

Alcibiades, son of Clfaiias, 840. his expe- 
dition into Peloponnesus, 847. and to 
Argos, 867. named for one of the com- 
manders fai Sicily, 882. his speMh on 
that occasion, 387. is accused about the 
Mercuries, and for profieming the mys- 
teries, 895. insists on a trial, 396. sets 
out for Sicily, ib, his opinion at a coun- 
cil of war. 409. is recalled to take his 
trial, ib, flies and is outlawed, 41 1. takes 
refUge at Sparta, 418. his speech at 
Sparta, 435. advises the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, about prosecuting the war, 515, 
519. sent to Chios with Chalcideus, 519. 
bis transactions at Miletus, 521. goes to 
Tissaphemes, and becomes s &vour- 
ite. 538. contrives his own recall to 
Athens, 541. his quarrel with ?hrv«t- 
chus, 542. is recalled, 661, 576. his man- 
agement at Samoa, 561, 564. goes to 
Airoendus, 566. 

Aleidss, the Lacedsmonian admiral, sent 
to Lesbos, 167, 178. he flies, 176. returns 
to Peloponnesus, 202. sails to Corcyra, 
S06. one of the three leaders of the 
colony to Heraclea, 214. 

Aldnidas, 823, 825. 

Alciphron, 851. 

Alemaeon, 158. 

AlemseonidaB, 416. 

Alexander, a Thebaa, 577. 

AJevarchua, 461. 

Alexwles, put under arrest, 670. flies lo 
Decelea, 576. 

Alexippidas, 547. 

Almaplans, 155. 

Alope, 107. 

Alysia,469. 

Ambrada, gulf of, 18,84. 

Ambneioto, aid the Corinthians agfticfft 
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fhe C©rcyT«Mi«, 16, IT. «•• make war 

on the AmphUochiftns, 132. and the 

Acarnanfans, 140. make another expe- 
dition against both, 221. take 01p«, (b. 

are defeated, 223. maluB peace, 227. send 

aid to the Syracutana, 488. 
Ameinias, 807. 
Aminiadee, 132. 
Aminoclee, 9. .. ,.* 

Ammiaa, ion of CoToeMui, 170. 
Amorgea, revolts flrom the king of Persia, 

515. is taken prisoner by the Peloponne- 

sians. and delivered to Tfissaphemes, 528. 
Ampelidas, 324. 
Amphias, 2W. 

Amphilochian Argos, 220, 221. 
Amphilochians, 132, 157. 
Amphilochus, 132. 
Amphipolis, 69, 287, 810, 821, 366. 
Amphissians, 218. 
Amyclee, 322. 
Amyntas, 153, 156. 
AmyrtsBtis, 64. 

Anactorium. 18, 84, 227, 257, 829, 469. 
Ansa, 271, 522. 
Anapus, the, 142. 
Anaxilas, 380. 

Andocides, son of Leogoras, 82. 
Andrians, 253, 487, 554. 
Androcles, 551. 
Androcratea, 172. 
Andromedea, 839. 

Androsthenes, 845. 

Andrus, 124. 
Aneriatus, 181. 

Antandrus, 258, 271, 581. 

Anthemus, 155. 

Anthene, 888. 

Anticles, 68. 

Antimenidas, 889. . ^ ^ ... 

Antiochus, king of the Oreatiane, 141. 

Antiphemus, 879. 

Antiphon, 558, 868. 

Antippus, 828, 825. 

Antissa, 168, 174. 

Antisthenes, 634, 848. 

Apbrodisia, 260. 

Apbytis, 88. 

Apidanus, 274. 

S,*lilJin,9,f20,296. temple, of, 18. 

822, 844. 

Maloeis, 160. 

• Archegetea, 878. 

ApoUonia, 16. 

li^Jdiii^'Siisl^dwith .Wl«5f Agj. 
memnon in the Trojan expedition, 6. 
mercenaries; 488. 

Archedice, 415. 

Archelaus, 156. _«^^. •■ 

Archestratus, son of Lyeomedes, 85. 

Archetimus, 18. 

Archias, of Camarina, 2«. ,. „ 

■ the Corinthian, founder of Syra- 

cuse, r9. 



Archidamus, king of Sparta, Ma speeA 
on war with tibe Atheniana, 48. com- 
mands in tt»e invasion of Attica, 96. hia 
•peech, 97. commands in another invar 
sion, 118. and against Plataea, 184. 

Archonidas, 449. 

Argilus, 822. 

Arginus, 531. 

Argives, 3. have thirty yeaia* tmcea with 
the LacedsBmoiiians, 318. arc irritated 
by the Corinthians against the Lacedae- 
monians, 827. aim at being a leadmg 
state, 828. make war upon the Epidau- 
rians, 847. are surrounded by the Lace- 
dajmonians, but let go, 351. are defeated 
at Mantinea, and make peace, 858, 3«9. 

Argos, 6. 260. 

in Amphilochia, 132. 

Argyllians, a colony of Andriaaa, 288. 

Ar^nthidas, 280. 

Aristagoras, 288. 

Aristarchus, 568, 571, 576. 

Aristeiu, son of Pellichas, 18. 

son of Adimantus, 36—88, 181. . 



- the Lacedaemonian, 807. 



Aristides, son of Lysimachus, 55. 

son of Arcbippua, 257, 271. 



Ariato, 475. 
Aristodes, 820, 858. 
Aristocrates, 323, 325, 667, 570. 
Aristogiton, 12, 13, 412. 
Aristonous, 370. 

of Larissa, 106. 



Aristonymus, 299 
Aristophon, 566. 

Aristoteles, son of TimocratOT, 222. 
Ame, 8, 288. 
Amissa, 804. s 
Arrhiana, 579. 

ArrhibsBUS, king of the Lyncestians, 274. 
warred against by Brasidas and Perdio- 
cas, 274, 300. 
Arsaces, 581. 
Artabazus, 76. 
Artaphemes, 257. 

Artas, 470. ^. ^ . ^ 

Artaxerxes Longhnanus, 61. begins to 

reign, 81. dies, 267. 
Artemisium, the month, 828. 
Asia, athletic games in, 5. 
A8ine,236,259,440. , .* a 

Asopius, son of Phormio, his exploits and 

deaths 162. 
Aspendus, 561, 865. 

Astacus, 109, 157. i 

Astymachus, 190. . ^i . , 

Astyochus, the LacedsBmonlan admiral 
522. goes to Chios, 523. in great dang^ 
580. reftiees to succour the Chians, 581. 
betra>'s Phrynichus, 542. is mutinied 
against by his own seamen, and retunw 
to Sparta, 662. 
Atalanta, 110.156,212,822. 
Athensus, 298. 

Athenagoras, hir speech at Syracuse, 4M. 
Atheniana, gave shelter at firat to aU whe 
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vvnld aettle amongst them, 11. how 
they became a naval power, 13. origin at 
their great War with the Peloponneaiails, 
15. rebuild their walls, 54. made war 
against the king of Persto, under Pausa> 
nias, 57. gradual growth of their power, 
58. gain a victory at Eurymedon, 59. re- 
duce the isle of Thasos, 60. receive the 
Helots, and settle them at Nanpactus, 
61. their war in Egypt, ib, with the 
Corinthians, ib. and Epfdaurians, and 
iBginets, 62. with the Lacedasmonians, 
63. Boeotians, A. Sicyonians, 65. Cypri- 
ans, ib, recover Charonea, 66. defeated 
at Coronsea, ib. reduce Euboea, ib. make 
war upon Samoa, 67. make alliance with 
the Corcyrseans, 28. assist them against 
the Corinthians, SO. they take measures 
to repress the revolt of the Potideeans, 
S5. speech of their ambassadors at Lace- 
dsmon in reply to the Corinthians, 44. 
make war upon Perdiccas, S5. light the 
Potidseans and Corinthians, S7. besiege 
Potidsa, SO. reduce Samoa, 67, 68. de- 
liberate about the Peloponnesian war, 
83. prepare for defence, 94. send their 
fleet to cruise upon Peloponnesus, 106. 
attack Methone, ib. invade Looris, 107. 
eject the JEginetss Arom the isle of 
JBgina, 108. mfdce an alliance with Sital- 
ces, ib. take Solium and Astacus, 109. 
invade the Megaris, ib. fortify Atalante, 
110. celebrate the public Minerals, 1 11. are 
afflicted with the plague, 1 19. send their 
fleets to cruise on Peloponnesus, 124. 
are angry with Pericles, 125. take Po- 
tidsa, 134. war upon the Chalddians, 
139. fight the Peloponnesians at sea, 
"^44, 150. send a fleet to Lesbos, 160. be- 
siege Mytilene, 162. reduce it, 174. seiae 
the island of Mfnoa, 189. send a fleet to 
Sicily, 211. their war in Acamania, 215. 
are defeated by the JStolians, 217. their 
proceedings in Sicily, 227. they seize 
and fortify Pylus, 232. flght between 
them and the Laoedsmonians, 286. flght 
the Syracusans, 240. invade the Corinth- 
ians, 253. take Anactorinm, 256. con- 
quer Cythera, 259. take Thyrea, 261. 
surprise NissBa, 268. invade Bceotia, 
and are defeated at Deliuth, 283. lose 
Amphlpolis, 290. make a truce with the 
Lacedemonians, 291. take Mende, 30^.. 
besiege Scione, 306.J eject the Deliansr 
809. are conquered ly Brasidas at Am- 
phlpolis, 316. make a peace, S21. take 
Scione, 832. want to break the peace, 
S40. make an alliance with the Aleves, 
MS. invade and reduce Melos, 367. de- 
termine on the Sicilian expedition, 877. 
their prepa^tions, 896. they s^ for 
Sieay, 398. Und at Syracuse, 420. flght, 
422. solicit the alliance of Camarin% 
416. take £pipol«, 445. besiege Syr». 
oam, 443. flght with Gylippus. 458. send 
• MiiifMccement to Syiaeuse, 458. fight 



the Corinthians at Erinens, 471. de- 
feated in the attack of Epipola, 478. 
are raising the siege, 484. are stopped 
by an eclipse of the moon, ib. f^ht a 
battle in the harbour, 497. march away, 
501. forced to surrender, 507, 508. the 
consternation at Athens, 512. their mea- 
sures, 51 S. take Mitylene, 524. subdue 
the Clasomenians, ib. besiege the 
Chians, 525. defeat the Milesians, 526. 
quit Miletus for fear of the Peloponne- 
sians, 527. fight and are defeated, 536. so- 
licit the friendship of Tiss^i^hemes, 546. 
fight with the CMans, 549. lose their 
democracy, ib. lose Euboea, 574. defeat 
the Peloponneslani in the battle of Cy- 
nossema, 579. 

Athos, Mount, 292, 810. 

Atintanians, 141. 

Atramytium, 309, 581. 

Atreus, 6. 

Attica, 2, 6, 85, 66. 

Anion, 288. 

Autocharidas, 317. 

Autocles, 258, 298. 

Axins, the river, 15S. 

Bacchus, temples of, 101, 107, 57S. 

Battus, 254. 

Bersa, 36. 

Bisaltia, 155, 292. 

BiBotarchs, 280, 836. 

Boeotia, 2. 

Boeotians, 7. ejected out of Ame, 8. con- 

2uered by the Athenians at (Enophyta, 
3. become f^ee, 66. win the battle of 
Delium, 284. besiege Delium, ib. take 
Panactum, 310. send aid to the Syr»> 
cnsans, 460. 

Bceum, 63. 

Bolbe, Lake, 35, 288. 

Bolissus, 525. 

BoKiades, 218. 

Bomiensians, 217. 

Bottiaeans. 35, 139. 

Bottice, 89. 

Brasidas, saves Methone, and receives the 
public commendation at Sparta, 107. is 
of the council to Alcidas, 202. his 

Sllant behaviour at Pylus, 285. saves 
egara, 268. marches to Thrace, 274. 
his character, 275. marches against the 

t^Lsmcestians, ib. harangues the Acan- 
thians, 276. gets possession of Amphlpo- 
lis, 289. is repulsed at Eion, 290. marches 
into Acte, 292. takes Torone, 293. and 
Lecythus, 294. crowned by the Scio- 
neans, 299. marches a second time 
against the Lyncestians, 800. his brave 
retreat, 303. makes an unsuccessfiil at- 
tempt on Potidsa, 808. opposes Cleon 
at Amphlpolis, 812. resolves to attack, 
314. harangues, ib. smiles, 316. oonquexe 
and dies, 317. his funeral, i'&. 

Branro, wife of Pittacus, 2M. 

Bricinnis, 111. 
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.us, 18*. 

Cdez, theriTtt, 171. 

CaliiTtaoe, the nrliig id, 101. 

CaUiat,MBoraiUadet,M.kni«d,88. ' 

CallleralM,18. 

CaUteMfaat, 217. 

CaUlcitiw,SlS,Mi. 

CiUydoD, 219. 

CiiiTiiwMH, twice ejaetad, SM. their 

eondoet fn the SkUiui war, S61, 411, 

4S6, 4S4, 470. 
Camb7aee,9. 
Camiroa, 537. 
CaraBos, 106. 
Cardnua, OS. 
Cardamyie, OSS. 
Cariana, S,S. 

Cameian holy-daja, 94S, SOI 
Carteria. 571. 
Carthagmlana, 9. 
Carya, 849. 

Caryitiana, 58, S5S, 487, 654. 
Casmena, 880. 
Cataiia,811. 
Catancaiu, dwell under Meant Mtn^ 

SS8. leduoed by the Athenians, 411, 488. 
Caonns, 584. 

Ceoropa, king of Athens, 100. 
Cecryphalea, sea-fight at, 01. 
Cenchrea, S54, 5SS. 
Centotripa, 441. 

CephaRenla, 17, 96, 109, 140, 116, 469. 
Cerdne, 154. 
Cerdyliom, 811. 
Ceryces, 544. 
Cestrine,S9. 
Chaereaa, 657. 
Chanronea, 00, S71. 
Chalaans, S18. 
Chalcideans of Baboea, make war with the 

Bretrians, 10. soltfeet to the Athenians, 

487. 
Chalcideant of Thraee, rerolt from the 

Athenians, 85, 87. defeat them, 140. en- 

ter into league with the Aigires, 881. 
Chalcideus, we Laoed«m<Niian admiral, 

516. his exploits, 610, Ul. killed hy tiie 

Athenians, 5S4. 
Chaloidiee, 89, S74. 
Chalcis, 04, 574. 
Chaonians, 188, 140. 
Charadrus, the rifer, 86S. 
Charieles, 401. 
Gharminus, an Athenian eommander, 

6S9. defeated hy the Peloponnesians, 

685. helps the oligarchical party at Sa- 

mos, 550. 
Charasades, son of Buphfletos. SU. killed. 



Chaiybdis, S41. 

Chersonese, 7, 15S» "* 

Chiana, 168. allies to tka Athenian. U, 
07. suspected, 618. vsrolt fron the 
Atiwniana, 610. their war, 6SS. 

CUmerium, 19^19. 

Chlonis,818. 

ChranHm,117. 

Chrysippus, 0. 

Chiysis, 90. 807. 

Cilidans, 06. 

Cimon, son of MUtlades, takes Bfen, 68. 
beats the Persians at Eurymedon, 50. 
dies in the expedition to Cyprus, 06. 

Cinsum, 114. 

Cithsion, 187, 17S. 

Citfaiium, 68. 

Citium.65. 

Clarus, 170. 

Claaomena, 680. 

Clearchus, 617, 684, 609. 

Clearidas, commands hi AmpUpoUs, 807, 
81S, 818. conquers Cleon with Braaidas, 
817. endeavours to break the psaoe, 614. 

CMppides, MO. 

Cleobulus. 885. 

Cleomedes, 807. 

Cleomenes, 74, 178. 

aeon, his speech, 178. command at Py« 
lus, S45, S47. his command in Thrace, 
809, 815. conquered by Bxasidas, and 
killed. 810. 

Cleona, 292, 856,441. 

Cleopompus, 107, 1S4. 

Clophyxus, SOS. 

Cnemus, the Spsrtan, commands a squad- 
ron against Zacynthus, 181. sent into 
Aearnania, 140. retires from Stratus, 
144. 

Cnidos, S12, 632. 

Coecinus, 220. 

Colon» in the Tioad, 77. 

ColophoHians, 810. 

Conon, 409. 

Coreyraeans, 9. Ibunders of Enldamnns, 
1 5. were themselTes a Corinthum colooy, 
10. make war on Epidamnua, 17. beat 
the Corinthians at sea, 19. bc« tiie al- 
liance of Athens, SO. their speech at 
Athena, ib. their success, S8. engage 
the Corinthians at sea, 80. th^ se& 
tion, SOS, S55. aid the Athenhma in the 
warof8icilT,488. 

Cwinthians. first built ships of war, 9. 
origin of their hatred for the Athenians, 
01. their quarrel with the CoccyraBans 
about Epidamnua, 10. their apeeeh at 
Athens, S4. continuation of their war 
with the Coroyraans, S9. send aid to P** 
tidaea, 80. cry out agdnst the Atheniaa% 
89. their first spee<m at Lacedamoo, A. 
their second, 09. invaded by the Athe- 
nians, S58. excite discontent In Bd» 
ponnesus, 8S0, 8S7. make aUiaiioea wltt 
the Eleans and Argives, Ml. Md tto 
«yrMUMHU» 466, 469. 
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Conmtft, 1S7« 
CoKtjrts, 160. 
Cmfeoa, 519, 591. 
Cnypha^iaiii, £10, SM, 8SS. 
Coi Meropit, 635. 
Cmili, 109, 884. 849. 
Crmoniaiu, 106. 

Cntsmenet, s fonndtt of Zaade, 810. 
CRn», 221. 
Cvestonia, 155, 292. 
Czetans, 488. 

CilMean golf, 68, 188, 148. 
CiDcyleum, 216. 
Craenu, 10. 
Ciommyon, 254. 
Ciopaea, 104. 
Cnuis, 140. 
Coma, 528, 580. 
Cf eladet, 8. 
Qrclopes, 877. 
(Vdonia, 145. 
Cyllene, 19, 144. 
CjUau hia hittorj, 78. 
Cyme, 175. 
C]riiet, 157. 
Cynowema, 579. 
Cynaria, 260. 818. 
Cyprus, 61, 65. 
^;ypMla,888. 
C^rTiene,64. 
i CyiThus, 156. 

Cynu the elder, 9, 10. 

the younger, 181. 

Cythera, 258, 296, 818, 829^ 
Cytheraeana, the, 488. 
Cytinium, 216, 219. 
CysicQ8,580. 

Daitfant, 828. 

Damagetut, 828. 

Damagon, 814. 

Damotiinue, 298. 

Danaant, 8. 

Di^hnns, 524, 580. 

I>anus, king of Penia, nieeeeda Cm^- 

aee, 9. reduces the Ionian isles, 10. 
— ^ son of Artazerxes, 515. his leagues 

with the Laoedamonians, 521, 582, 547. 
Daseon, 880. 
Daseylium. 76. 
Danlis, 108. 

Decelea, 488, 460, 554, 576. 
Dylans, remoTed out of Deles by the 

Athenians. 809. brought thither again, 

882. 
Delium, 280. 

Delos, 5, 58, 95, 174» 820, 581. 
Delphi, ocade of, 15, 18, 69, 74, 79, 214, 

1^, 882. 

temple at, 65, 198, 808, 821. 

Demaratns, 448. 
Demarehus, 564. 
Demodocus, 271. 
Dtnmsthenes, 218. his war in JBtoUa, 2!5, 

188. Ills seisnre of and exploits at Py- 

kn^ 889, 282. his hanngnt, 288. kit M- 



tempt on Megara, 265. earrles uparein- 
ftircement against Syracuse. 458. arrires 
at Syracuse. 476. repulsed at Epipolm, 
478. is for raising the siege, 480. de- 
camps, 501. surrenders with the troops 
imder his command, 507. is put to 
death, 509. 

Demoteles, 248. 

Dercylidas, 548. 

Derdas, 35, 36. 

Dersaei, 157. 

Deucalion, 8. 

Dians, take Thyssus. 888. dwell on Mcunt 
Athos, 865. revolt ttom the Athenians, 
A. 

Didyme. 212. 

Diemporus, 90. 

Dii. 153. 

Dmrephes. 467. 

Dfaiiadas, 528. 

Diodotus, his speech against putting the 
Mytilensans to death, 183. 

Diomedon. besieges the Chians, 522, 524. 
fsTours the democracy. 556. 

DiomQus. 442. 

Diotimus, son of Strombldiut. 88k 

Diotrephes, 550. 

Diphflus, 471. 

Dium, 274, 292, 865. 

Doberus, 154. 

Dolopes, 58. 

Dolopia, 157. 

Dorcis, 57. 

Doriuis, in Peloponnesus, 8. fpt m dsw ef 
Laoedvmon, 11, 63. border on the C»> 
rlans, 96. warred upon by the Phodans 
68. the perpetual enemies of the lonians, 
429. 

Dorieus the Rhodian, 162. 

the Thurian, 532, 568. 

Drabescus, 59, 288. 

Droi. the. of Thraoe, 157. 

Drymussa, 580. 

Dyme, 144. 

Eccritus,460. 

Kchinades. 158. 

Edones, 59. 155, 288, 292, 812. 

Eetionia, 568. 

Egypt, expedition of the AtkeniaiiB to, 
61,64. 

Eton, 58, 231, 257, 288, 812. 

Elaus, 578. 

Elaphebolion, the month, 297. 828. 

Eleans, aid the Corinthians against the 
Corcyneans, 17. 19, 29. defeated by the 
Athenians. 107. in alliance with the 
Corinthians and Argives, 330. with the 
Athenians. 348. 

Elemiota. 155. 

Eleusinians, made war against I t st tb ^ai. 
101. 

Elensis. 66, 267. 

Ellomenus, 215. 

Elymi, 378. 

- iri. 
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EmpetfiM, SUt 825. 

Endiua, the S|»tfUii, 616. ambaiMdor to 

Athens. 841. his enmity with Agis, 519. 
Enipeus, 273. 
Enttmos the Cietaii, Ibondef of Goto, 

279. 
Eordians, 152. 
Ephesus, 81, 176, 257, 582. 
Ephyre, 29. 
Epicles, 581. 
Epicydidas, S17. 
Epidamnians, hsrssied wUh seditions, 15. 

beg aid at Corcyra, ib. at Corinth, ih. 

besk^ hy the Corcynsaas, 17. te- 

Epidaurians, 17, 60, 66, 247. 

Epipol«,425,441,477. 

Epirus, 227. 

Epitadas, 232, 248. 

Ene, 522. 

Erarchus, 109. 

Erasinides, 453. 

Erectheus, 101. 

Eresut. 168, 177, 524. 

Eretrians, at war with the Chalcldeans, 

10. sitl^ect and tributary to Athens, 487. 
Erythrae, 172, 515, 520. 
Etranicus, 524. 
Eralas, 523. 

Eyarchus, tyrant of Astacus, 110. 
— — — a founder of Catana, 379. 
Euboea, 14, 53, 66, 100, 514, 574. 
Eubulus, 524. 
Eueles the Athenian, 289. 

the Syracusan, 447. 

EucUdes, founder of Himera, 380. 

Euct^non, 529. 

Evenus, the, 148. 

Euenperitae, 4S3. 

Eumachus, 110. 

Eumolpids, 544. 

Eumolpus, 101. 

Eupalium, 216, 219. 

Euphamidas, 110, 298. 

Euphemus, his speech at Camarina, 430. 

Eupomidas, 169. 

Europus, 156. 

Eurybates, 29. 

Euryelus, 442, 478. 

Eurylochus the Spartan, 218, 219, 220. 

kUled, 223. 
Eurymachus, 90. 
Eurymedon, sent to Corcyra, 206. to 

Sicily, 228, 229. is fined for returning, 

265. sent thither again, 458. anlTes at 

Syracuse, 478. killed, 484. 
Eurymedon, the river, 59. 
Eurystheus, king of MycensB, 6. 
Eurytanians, 215. 
Eustrophus, 338. 
Euthydemus, 323, 325. a commander at 

Syracuse, 458. unsuccessful in the last 

battle, 499. 

Oalepsus, 290, 312. 



aiepsus, 
aomes, 



Goto, 261, 811, 279. 

Gelo, king of Syracuse, 87f , WO. 

Goloans, buQd Agtigentm, il». ■Id the. 

Syracusans, 488. 
Oersstus, 160. 
Oeranea, 62, 68. 
Gets, 153. 
Gigonus, 36. 
Glauce, 559. 

Glauco, son of Leager, 82. 
Goazis, 290. 
Gongylus the Bietriaa, 76. 

the CorinthUn, 450. 



Gortynia, 156. 
Grasans, 153. 
Grecians, account of the old, 3. how thM 

undertook the Trojan expedition, 7. 

applied themselves to maritime affidra, 

Gylippus, sent to command at Syracuse, 
447. arrives there, 450. his battles, 453. 
takes Plenmiyrium, 461. procures suc- 
cours, 483. fights the Athenians, 484. 
stops their decampment, 501. takes 
Nicias prisoner, 508. brings lunne the 
fleet from Sicily, 519. 

Gyrtonians, 106. 

Haemns, Mount, 153. 

Hagnon, 68, 124, 153, 288, 317, 823. 825. 

Halez, the, 218. 

Haliae. 61, 124. 255. 

Halicamassus, 536. 

Halys, the, 10. 

Hamaxitus, 578. 

Harmatus, 578. 

Harmodius, his history, 12, 13, 412. 

Harpagium, 580. 

Hebrus, river, 153. 

Hegesander, 460. 

Hegesippidas, 347. 

Helen, 5. 

Helixus, 560. 

Hellanicus, 58. 

Hellas, 2. 

Hellen, son of Deucalion, 2, 3. 

Helots, their revolt firom, and war with, 
the Laoedsemonians, 60, 61. are feared, 
and 2000 of them nuule away with, 275. 

Helus, 259. 

Heraclea, in Trachynia, 214, 218, 272, 317, 
347. 

Heraclids kill Eurystheus, 6, 8. 

Heraclides the Syracusan, 425, 44f, 

Heraeans, 356. 

Heratoclidas, 15. 

Hercules, 15. 

Hermseondas, 161. 

Hermione, 17, 75, 124. 

Hermocrates, his speech to the SicfllaBik 
261. to the Syracusans, 399. his charae* 
ter, 424. encourages the Syracusan* 
ib, made a commander, 425. his speedi 
at Camarina, 426. his atiMagem, Hk 
banished, 564. 
57L 
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, 216. 
Hwians, SI8. 
Hien, SIS. 
Hitnmenet, MT. 
Hkreant. S14. 
Hierophon, 222. 
Himera, 227, 880,418,440. 
RiypagretM, 251. 

Hipparchas, bis histoiy, 12, 18, 41S. 
Hlppiat, the eldest son of Pkistnwoi, Ms 

histonr, 13, 412. 

• the Arcadian, 177. 

ffippocles, son of Menippus, 519. 
Hippoclus, tsrrant of Lampsacus, 620. 
Hippocrates the Athenian, 265. his at- 

tempt on Megara, 266. his harangue, 

283. killed at the battle of Delium, S86. 

tyrant of Gela, 380. 
— the Lacedemonian, 638. 

Rippolochldaa, 278. 
Hii^nicus, 213. 
Hipponoidas, 358. 
Histicans, 66. 
Ristiodorus, 134. 
Homer, 8, «, 7, 221. 
Hyaeans, 219. 
Hybleans, 441. 
Hyblo, 879. 
Hyccara, 418. 
Hylias, the river, 472. 
Hyperbolus, 556. 
Uyiia, 172, 366. 

lalyras, 537. 

;*Pygia, 470. 

luus. 528. 

Iberians, 377. 

Icanu, 174. 

Icthys, promontory of, 107. 

Ids, 258, 581. 

Idsctts, 579. 

Idomene, 156, 225. 

Illyrians, 15, 17, 301. 

Imbrians, 161, 246, 313. 487. 

Inams. a Libyan king, revolts ftam the 
Persian monarch, 61. crucified, 64. 

Inestta, 220. 

lolaus, 37. 

lolcius, 323. 326. 

Ionia, 2, 8. 

lonians, 4. had a great fleet in the reign 
of Cyrus, and were masters at sea, 9. 
inbdued by Cyrus, 10. revolt, 57. ene- 
niet to the Dorians, 429. used to as- 
semble at Deloe, 220. 

Ipneans,218. 

Isarchidas, 18. 

iMhaporas, 306, 323, 321. 

Incrates, 143. 

iMhmionicus, 323, 326. 

litone. 211,255. 

Italus, 878. 

l(«ly, 8, 23, 94. 

Itsmenes. 177. 

(thome. revolt of the HeloCi at 99. 
It, 313 



Itys, 108. 

Jets, 450. 

Juno, temples of, 15, 205, 207, 991, 

Jupiter, temples of, on Ithome, od, 

Milichius, festival <d, 74 

— ^— Nemean, S16. 



Labdalmn, 443. 

Lacedaemonians, their power in Pelopon- 
nesus, 6. their dress, 4. were the first 
who stripped in the public games, 4. 
demolished tyrants, 1|. origin of the^ 
great war with the Athenians, 15. de- 
luded by Themistocles, 64. accuse him, 
45. war against their Helots, 60. at war 
with the Athenians, 61. and the Do- 
rians, ib. beat the Athenians at Tana- 
gra, 68. make a truce for five years, 65. 
beg^ the holy war, ib. make a thii^ 
years' truce with the Athenians, 66. 
consult about the Peloponnesian war, 
48. determine for it, 53. send embassiea 
to Athens to spin out time, 78. iovade 
Attica, 98. assign Thyrea to the £gi- 
netae, 108. invade Attica, 118. make 
war on Zacynthus, 131. march to Pla* 
tsea, and besiege it, 134. invade Acar- 
nania, 140. fight at sea, 143. their project 
to seize the Piraeus, 151. invade Attica, 
159. resolve to succour the Mitylenseans, 
166. become masters of Plataea, 190. put 
the Platsans to death, 201. beat the 
Corcyreans at sea, 205. send a colony to 
Heraclea, 214. their expedition against 
the Amphilochians, 219. invade Attica, 
229. their endeavours to recover Pylus, 
231. send an embassy to Athens to soli- 
cit a peace, 238. vanquished in Sphao- 
teria, 247. make away wHh 2000 Helots, 
275. take Amphipolis, 290. make peace 
with the Athenians, 295, 321. march 
into Arcadia, 330. forbid to assist at the 
Olympic games, 345. succour the Epl- 
daurians, 848. gain a victory at Manti- 
nea, 358. determine to succour the 
Syracusans, 440. fortify Dfcelea, ih. 
succour the Chians, 516. enter into 
league with the Persian monarch, 521, 
632, 547. take lasus, 528. fight with and 
beat the Athenians, 536. seize Rhodes, 
537. are beaten in the sea-fight of Cynos- 
sema, 579. 

Laoedsemonius, son of Cimon, 28. 

Laches, commander of the Athenian feet 
in Sicily, 211, 323, 325. makes war on 
Mylae, 212. defeats the Locrians, 220. 

Lacon speaks in behalf of the Piatsana, 
190. 

Laconia, 124, 162,230, 258. 

Lade, 521. 

Laespodias, 448, 565. 

Lamachus, loseth a squadron, 271. one of 
the three omimanders in Sicily, 382. his 
opinion at i council of war, 409 killed, 
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.art. 

Lampon, 8S8, 8S8. 

LampMcui, 85, 415, S48. 

Uodidum, 867. 

Laphilot, S8S, SSS. 

Lesanii,, 158. 

LarisuBaiit, 106. 

Laarium, 188, 489. 

Learchui, 188. 

Lebedot, 588. 

Lecythut, 894. 

Lemniant, 846, 818. acoompaoy tbt Athe- 
nians to Sicily, 487. 

Lemno«,67, 119. 

Leocorium, 18. 

Leocratet, 68. 

Leon the Lacedaemonian, 814, 841, 548. 

the Athenian, 823, 885, 524, 545. 

Leontinet 848. at war with the Syra 
cutana, 811. in tedition, 811. 

Leotychides, 58. 

Lepreum, 880, 845. 

Lenis, 527. 

Leabiana, 18, 67, 159, 161, 258, 614. 

Leueadiana aid the Corinthians against 
the Corcyraeans, 16, 17. 

Leucas, 19, 140, 215, 447. 

Leooonium, 525. 

Leuotra of Arcadia, 848. 

Leucimna, 19, 29, 32. 

Lichas, an Olympic victor, but sconrged, 
846. his embassies, 824, 362. public host 
of the Arglves, ib. his dispute with 
Tissaphemea, 586, 568. hto death, ih. 

Liguriana, 877. 

Limnaa, 141, 888. 

Lindii,379,5S7. 

Lipara,818. 

Locri Epizephyrii, 449. 

'—^^ Ozoue, 4. lose Naupaetns, 61. ooo- 
federate with the Atheniana, 889. 

Lorymi, 536. 

LycsBuro, 820. 

Lycophron, 144, 254. 

Lyncests, 155, 275. 

Lyncus, pass of, 275, 800. 

Lysicles, 169. 

Lyshneleia, the marsh, 485. 

Lysistratas, 398. 

Macarius, 818. kiHed, 228. 

Macedonia, Athenian expedition to, 86, 

Machaon, 143. 

Maeander, 169, 547. 

Medians, 154. 

Masnalia, 334. 

Magnesia of Asia, 88, 548. 
falea, 160, 258, 584. 

antineans, 223, 224. war with the Te- 
geata, 807. make alliance with the Ar- 
gives, 328. at war with the Lacedaemo- 
nians, 838. renew the peace with them, 
864. mercenaries 488. 

Marathon, 11, 44, «.6. 

Maraa, 61. 

Marathussa, 580 



Me^faSfiUMiifl, 88S» 
Medeon,828. 
Modes, 11, 87. 

Megabates, 76. 

Megabacua the Fenian, 64. aon of Zepy 

ms, <A. 

Megareans, their lerolt ttmn the Corinth- 
iana, 61, 68. tarn the Athenians, 66. aid 
the Corinthians against Corcyra, 17, 89. 
prohibited the harbours and markets d 
Athens, 89, 83. scheme to betray theit 
city to the Athenians, 865. demoUsb 
their long walls, 898. 

Melancridas, 516. 

Melanthus, 514. 

Meleas, 161. 

Melesander, 138. 

Melesippus, 83, 98. 

Melians, 814. their conference with the 
Athenians, 367. besi^ed, 876. reduced, 

Melitia, 878. 

Melos, 818, 584. 

Memphis, 61, 64. 

Menander, an Athenian commander ta 
Sicfly, 458, 477, 496. 

Menas, 323, 325. 

Mende, 281, 299, 305. 

Menecolus, 380. 

Menecrates, 298. 

Menedaeus, 218, 828. 

Menon, 106. 

Messana, 829. 

Messanians of Sicily, 818, 818. 

Messapians, 818, 470. 

Messenians of Peloponnesus, ejected 1^ 
the Lacedaemonians, 61. settled by ths 
Athenians at Naupaetns, ib. take PfaeJa, 
107. 

Metagenes, 888. 

Metapontines, 470, 489. 

Methone, 106, 255, 388. 

Methydrium, 850. 

Methymneans, 159, 487, 583, 577. 

Miciades, 89. 

Milesians, their war with the Samiana, 
67. beat the Argives, 526. demolish tha 
fort built by Tissaphemes, 568. 

Mindarus, the Lacedaemonian admiral, 
563, 576. defeated, 579. 

Minenra, temples of, 79, 101, 895. 

Minoa, island of, 189, 266, 296. 

Minos, his nsTal power, 8, 5. 

Mitylamaeana, revolt from the Atheniana. 
159. their speech at Olympia, 162. rs^ 
duced, 174. ordered to be ma ssac r ed, 174 
debate on its execution, ib, count« 
manded, 188. 

Molossians, 141. 

Molycrium, 144, 145. 

Molyenium, 219. 

Morgantina, 866. 

Mycale, 58, 559. 

Mycalessians niiisatiifi, ¥lf* 

Myeenss, 6. 

Mjeonna, It 4, 
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Uf\m, 21S. 

Mfoneaas, S18. 

MyonnesQS, 170. 

Mjmdnians, 290, Sit. 

lf]noiiidet,62,6S,28S. 
, Mynhine, 413. 
' MyrtQus, 823, S25. 

11780011,564. 

Myus, 83, 169. 

VsacUdet, 90. 

Nanpactus, 61, 140. 144, 218, 257, 272, 469. 

Naxians, 58, 243. faTour the Athenians, 
410, 487. Tanquish the Messeniant, 243. 

KeapttUs, 483. 

Kemea, 350. 

Keodamodet, 833, 356, 460, 489, 514. 

Neptune, templet of; 75, 296, 553. 

K^icos, 162. 

Nestos, the rirer, 153. 

Nicanor, 141. 

NicasQs, 298. 
- Niciades, 297. 

Nicias, son of Niceratus, 189, 213, 245, 
253, 258, 298, 305, 319, 342. his speeches, 
882, 391, 421, 491, 503. named for the 
command in Sicily, 882. bis opinion at a 
eouneil of war, 408. defeats the Syia- 
cusans, 423, 446. his stratagem, 446. 
left in the sole command, 447. his let- 
ter to the Athenians, 454. reftises to 
^ raise the siege of Syracuse, 481. raises 
the siege, 500. surrenders to Gylippus, 
508. put to death, 609. 

the Cretan of Gortys, 145. 

Nico,460. 

Kioolaus, 131. 

Kicomachus, 279. 

Niotmiedes, son of Cleombrotui, 63. 

Kiconidas, 273. 

Nicoetratus, aids the popular faction a> 
Corcyra, 204. takes Crthera, 258, 298 
takes Mende, 305. besieges Scione, 352. 

NUe, the river, 61. 

Kisiea, 61, 66, 110, 151, 266, 296, 320. 

Notium, 177. 

Nymphodoms, 108. 

Odomanti, 157. 

Odrysse, 108. 287. 

(Eantbians, 218. 

(Eneon, 219. 

(Enoe, 65, 103. 

GBnophyta, 63, 283; 

GBsyme, 290. 

GBtseans, 513. 

(Ethieans, 60. 

Olpaeans, 218. 

Olympia, 70, 162, 322. 

Olympic Games, 4, 73. 

Olympienm, 452, 474. 

Olympus, 274. 

Olyntbians, 373. 

Olynthus, 35, 37, 139, 300, 322 

Ocasimns, 298. 

Oaeom, Mount 254. 

OBonaelM, 516 it^ 



Opieaoa,S7S. 

Opus, 110. 

Orcbomenoa, 66, 212, 272, 352. 

Orestes, son of Echeeratidaa, 68. 

Orestheum, 354. 

Oieetians, 141. 

Oreus, 574. 

Omeana, 356, 381. 

Orobiae, 212. 

Oroedus, 141. 

Orqpians, 106, 284, 548. 

Oropus, 213, 284, 466. 

Osdus, the rirer, 158. 

Paches, sent by the Athenians to leduot 
Mitylene. 168. takes it, 174. and No- 
tium, 177. and Pyrrha and Exesns, ik, 

Paeonians, 153, 154. 

Pagondas, bis harangue to the Bosotiaaa, 
281. wins the batUe of DeUum, 284. 

Patereans, 109. 

Pale, 17. 

Paleans, 109. 

Pallene, isthmus of, 34, IS, 295. 

PamUlus, 379. 

Pamphylia, 59. 

Panactum, 310, 822, 335. 

Pansi, 157. 

Pansnis, 273. 

Panathenaic procession, 13, 414. 

Pandion, 108. 

Pangceus, 155. 

Panormus of Achaia, 145. of MUetos, 534^ 

Pantacyas, the river, 379. 

Paralians, 214. 

Paralus, the vessel, 556. 

Paravsans, 141. 

Parnassus, 216. 

Pames, Mount, 106, 284. 

Parrhasia, 333. 

PasiteUdas, 307, 810. 

Patmos, 177. 

Patrs, 143. 

Pausanias, captain-general of Greece, 56 
subdues Cyprus, 57. besieges Bysanti> 
nm, ib, grows a tyrant, tb. recalled and 
tried at Sparta, ih. returns to the Helles- 
pont, 75. his letter to Xerxes, 76. driven 
from Bysantium, 77. betrayed, 78. starr- 
ed to death, 79. 

Pedaritus, 528, 530, 546. 

Pegs, 61, 63, 65, 66, 265. 

Pelasgi, 3. 

Pelasgium, the, 102. 

Ptella, 155, 156. 

Feloponnesians, their colonies, 6—9. their 
character, 84. originally Dorians, 429. 
their war with the Athenians, see Athe- 
nians and Lacedaemonians. 

P»lops. 6. 

Pelorus, Cape, 242. 

Peparethus, 212. 

Peraebians, 274. 

Pwdiccas, king of Macedonia, his politieal 
turns. 84, 36. 37, 109. invaded by Sital- 
aaa, 152. in oonicnction with BrasidM 
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iBTtdM ARbflMBOt, 275, 800. qnanela 
with BrMidas, Mi. makes peace with 
the Athenians, SCO. ia again their ane- 
my, 804. 

Pericles, oonunands the Athenians, 65. 
conquers Euboea, 60. and Samoa, 67. 
his speech fat war, 88. makes the ftue- 
ral oration. 111. his speedi in defence 
of htanself, 1S5. his death and diaraeter, 
ISO, 181. 

Perieres, 880. 

PerioBoi, 60„814. 

Perseus, 6. ' 

Persians, at Thennopjls, S50. their noble 
custom, 154. 

Phacium, S74. 

Phaeacians, 16. 

Ph«ax, 311. 

Phaeinis, priestess of Juno, SOT. 

Phagrea, 155. 

Phaierus, the, 68. 

Phalius, 15. 

Phana, 525. 

Phanomachns, 184. 

Phanoteus, 279. 

Phanotis, 272. 

Phamabasus, 515. 584, 560, 576. . 

Phamaces, 132, 309. 

Pharsalians. 106. 

Pharsalus, 65. 

Phaselis, 1S3, 567. 

Pheia, in Elis. 107. 

Pheneans, 106. 

Philip, brother to Perdiccas. 85, 86, 152. 

PhilippuB, the Lacedemonian, 528,566, 576. 

PhUocharidas, 898, 828, 841. 

Philoctetes, 7. 

PUiasians. 17,448. 

Phoceans, found Massalia, 9. best the 
■ Carthaginians at sea, ib. 

Pbocians, at war with the Dorians, 63. 
recover the temple of Delphi, 66. 

Ph<Bnicians, exercised piracy, 5. inhabited 
the isles, 15. had settlements in Sicily, 
878. 

Phcenippus,297. 

Phormio, an Athenian commander. 38, 68, 
109. commands their fleet at Naupac- 
tus, 133. beats the Peloponnesians at 
sea, 144. prepares for a second engasre- 
ment, 145. his harangue, 147. beats 
them again, 150. 

Photys, 141. 

Phrynlcus, 526. his intrigue against Alci- 
abtdes, 542. deprived of the command, 
545. is of the oligarchical fsction, 553, 
568. is assassinated, 570. 

Phrvnis, 515. 

Phthiotis, 8. 

Phyrcus, 345. 

Physca, 155.- 

Phytia,222. 

Pierians, 155. 

Pindixs, Mount, 157. 

Piraeus. 62, 100, 151, 326, 570. 

Pisander, evert ims the democraer at 



AlliMis, S4I» ft4», SU. fliei to naeslM« 

576. 
Pisistratus, the tyrant, 18, SSO, 41S. Mrl- 
lies Delos, 220. dies an old man, 412. 
• the son of Hippias, 418. dedi- 



cated altars, ib. 
Pisuthnes,67, 176, 177. 
Pitanensian Lochus, 18. 
Pithias, 202, 203. 
Pittacus, 290. 
Platseans, confederate with Athens, 90. 

besieged, 184. a body of them make 

their escape, 170. surrender, 189. their 

speech to the Lacedamonians, 190. are 

put to death, 201. 
Pleistarchus. 77. 
Pleistionaz, king of Sparta, 68, 66. ban- 

ished, 104. restored, 819, 823, 833, 861. 
Pleistolas, 323. 
Plemyrium, 451, 463. 
Pleuron, 219. 
Polichna, S24. 
Polichnita, 145. 
PoUes, 812. 
PoUU. 131. 
PolyanthM, 471. 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samoa, powerful at 

sea, 9. consecrates Rhenea to the Delian 

Apollo, ib. 
Polydamidas. 800, 805. 
Polymedes. 106. 
Potamis, 564. 
Potidseans, originally from Corinth, 84 

revolt from the Athenians, 35. defeated 

37. besi^ed,^., 125. surrender, 134. 
Potidanea, 216. 
Prasia, 124, 448, 578. 
Priene, 67. 

Procles. 218, 218, 828. 
Procne, 108. 
Pronaans, 109. 
ProschiuiQ, 219, 222. 
Prosopis, island of, 64. 
Prote, island of, 236. 
Proteas, son of Epiclees, 28, 106. 
Proxenus,'220. 
Pteleum, 822, 525, 530. 
Ptoeodorus, 272. 
Ptychia, island of, 255. 
Pydna, 36, 81. 
Pygrasians, 106. 
Pyhis, 230, 275, 318. 
Pyrrha, 168, 178, 177, 524. 
I^stilus, 379. 
Pythangelus, 90. 
Pythen, 447, 449, 497. 
Pythia, 322. 
Pythodorus, the archon at Athens, 90. tts 

son of Isolochus, in the command, 227 

823, 448. banished, 265. 
Ramphias, 83, 317. 
Rhegians. 211. attacked by the Loeriaaf 

229. neutral in the SicUian war, 407. 
Rheiti, 104, 253. 
Rhenea, 9, 220. 
Rhium, 144> 148. 
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Ehedfant, Dorie by AMcent, 498. 

Rhodope, 16S. 

Bh<eteam, S58, SfS. 

Rhypa, 471. 

SiOyylinthiM, 141. 

Saco, 880. 

Sadocas, son of SItalcM, 109. made ft dtt- 
sen of Athenit ib. 

Sabethut, tent to Mitylene, 173. taken 
prisoner and put to death by the Athe- 
nians, 178. 

Salaminia, the trireme, 205, 411. 

Salainis, 44, 81, 15S. fai Cyprus, 85. 

Salynthus, king of the Agmans, 225, 227, 
27S. 

8am«ans, 109, 822. 

Samians, 9, 26. conquered by the Athe- 
nians, 67. their insurrection, 528. 

Saminthus, 851. 

Sandius, 168. 

Sane, 292. 

Sardis, 67. 

Sargeus, 461. 

Scandea. 259. 

Scioneans, of the Pellene, originally tmm 
Peloponnesus, 298. revolt, A. crown 
Brasidas, 299. reduced and severely 
treated by the Athenians, 882. 

Sdronides, 526, 545. 

Scirphondas, 468. 

Scolus, 822. 

ScoTnius, Mount, 158. 

Scyllseum, 847. 

Scyros, 58. 

Segestans, 880, 408. 

Selinuntines, 489. at war with tlie Seges- 
tans, 380. 

Selinus, .979,408. 

Sermylians, 39, 822. 

Sestos, 53. 549, 578. 

Seuthes, 154. succeeds Sitalces fn the 
kingdom of Odrysc, 287. manies the 
sister of Perdiocas, 157. 

Sicanas, 425. 

Sicanians, 877. 

Sicels, 378, 434. 

Sicnians, 213. 

Sicily 8,9, 11,23,94. 

Sicyonians, 18, 64, 65, 66, 287. 

Sidussa, 525. 

Sigeum, 416, 578. 

Shnus, 880. 

8ing»ans, 822. 

Bintians, 154. 

Siphs, 272, 279. 

Sitalces, king of Thrace, 108. ally to the 
Athenians, 109, 182. tovades the Mace- 
donians, 152. his power, 158. conquered 
by the TribaUians, 287. 

Socrates, sun of Antigenea, 106. 

8o*lium, 109, 216, 329. 

Solygian HiU, 258. 

Sophocles, son of Sostraitidea, 228. sent to 
Sidly. 229. his acta at Cor^yra •55. 
banished Ikon Athena, 265. 

S|«ita,7i. 

2 U 



Spartolus, 189, ttS. 

Sphacteria, 232. 

Stages, 521. 

Stagiiw, 279, 81S, 822. 

Stesagmras, 68. 

Sthenelaidas, his speech it Sparta on war 
with the Athenians, 52. 

Stratodemus, 131. 

Stratonioe, 157. 

Stratus, 141, 157, 222. 

Strombichides, 520. his exploits, 529. 549. 

Strongyle, 212. 

Strophacus, 278. 

Strymon, the river, 58, 153, 257, 291. 

Styphon, 251. 

S^rrians, 487. 

Sunium, 614. 

Sybota, the island, 29, 83. 

port of Thesprotia, 81, 82, 83, 205. 

Syca,443. 

Byrne, 585. 

Syracusans, at war with the Leonttnes, 
21 1. are defeated by the Athenians, 242. 
draw up against the Athenians, 420. pre- 
pare for battle, ib. are defeated, 423. for- 
tify their city, 425. send ambassadors to 
Camarina, 426. to Corinth and Sparta, 
435. engage and are defeated by the 
Atlienians, 442, 445. raise their counter- 
works, 444. are about treating with Ni- 
cias, 447. prepare their fleet, 462. attack 
the Athenians by land and tea, 463, 474. 
erect two tropMes, 480. prepare again 
toit an engagement, 484. defeat ^em 
again, ib. prepare for the last battle, 490. 
engage, 497. are victorious, 499. stop the 
AUienians by a strataffem, 5U1. pursue 
them and take them all prisoners, 507. 
send aid to the Peloponnesians, 526, 579. 

Tsenarus, temple of Neptune at, 75. 

Tamos, 530, 565. 

Tantalus, a Laoedmnonlan commander, 
261. 

Tarentum, 407, 447. 

Tanagra, 63. 213, 272, 467. 

Taulantii, 15. 

Taurus, 298. 

Tegeans, fi^t with the Mantineans, 807. 

TeUias, 447. 

TeUis, 823, 325. 

TemenidsB, 155. 

Tenedians, 159, 487. 

Tenians, 487, 520, 554. 

Teres, father of Sitalces, 108. gets tha 
iingdom of Odiysse, A. enlarges it, ib. 

Tereus, 108. 

Terias, the river, 410, 441. 

Terinasan Gulf, 447. 

Teutiaplus, 175. 

Teutlussa, 586. 

Thapsus, 379, 442, 488. 

Tharypus, idng of the Molossians, 141. 

Thasians, revolt firom Athens, 59. d» 
feated, ib. beg aid ft-om the Lacert ■■§ 
nians, ib. surrender, 60. 
12, 550. 
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Tbeageneti 7S. 

Thebans, 17. •urprfie Pl«t«a, 90. their 
speech to the Laeedomoniant, against 
the Platseans, 196. demolish the walla 
of Thespfse, 107. 

Thebes, 54. 

^Themistocles, 10, 45. Of his adTlce the 
battle was fought in the strait of Sala- 
mis, 45. is sent ambassador to Sparta, 
54. deludes the Lacedsmonians, ib. 

Sts the Long- walls and Pircus secured, 
. banished Athens by the ostracism, 
80. resides at Argos, ib. accused by the 
Lacedsemonians, ib. flies to Coreyra, ib. 
to Admetus, &>. the danger he escaped, 
ib. his letter to the king of Persia, 81. 
his character, 61 

Theogenes, 323, 825. 

Theramenes the Athenian, 558. one of 
those who overturned the democracy, 
ib. turns to the other side, 567, 570. 

the Laoedsemoniaa, carries 
the fleet to Asia, 527, 532. 

Therme, 86, 109. 

Thermon, 518. 

Thermopylae, 156, 214, S50» 

Theseus, 100. 

Thespians, 441. 

Thesprotis, 19, 29, 81. 

Thessalians, drive the Bceottuis from 
Ame, 8. confederate with the Atheni- 
ans, 63. send them aids, ib,, 105. their 
form of government, 278. 

Thessalua, toother of Hippias, IS. 

Thessaly, 2. 

Thoricus, 578. 

Thraeians, overthrow the Athenians, 59, 
290. are tne, 108. their sordid custom, 
154. fight with the Thebans after the 
massacre at Mycalessus, 468. 

Thrasybulus, 556. supports the democracy, 
557. made a commander, 558. brings 
back Alciblades. 561. beats the Pelopon- 
nesians at sea, 579. 

Thrasycles, 823, 825, 520. 

Thrasyllus the Argive, 851. 

Thrasylus the Athesian, 556, 558, 577, 579. 

Thrasymelidaa, 235. 

Thrium, 66. 

Thucles, 378. 

Thucydides, son of Oloms, why he wrote 
the history of this war, 1, 12, 326. had 
the plague, 119. his gold mines and 
great credit in Thrace, 289. commands 
in Tlirace, ib. arrives too late to save 
Amphipolis, ib. secures Eion, 290. was 
an exile for twenty years. 827. 

— — — — ^ the colleague of Agnon aad 
Phormio, 68. the Pharsalian, 571. 

Thurians, 60, 470, 489. 

Thyamis, the river, 29. 

Thyarous, Mount, 223. . .n « 



ThyTM, 108, Sflf •M.MI. 

ThyssHS, 292. 385. 

Tichium, 216. 

Tichiussa, 527. 

TUataans, 158. 

Thnagoras of Cyxieui, 515, 516, 581. 

of Tegea, 181. 

Timanor, 18. 

Timocrates, 144. kiUs himself, 15t. 

Timoxenus, 110. 

Tisamenus, 214. 

Tisander, 218. 

Tisias, 867. 

Tissaphemes, Ueatenant oi Darius, 515. 
his compacts and leagues with the Pe- 
loponnesians, 521, 532, 547. is conquered 
at Miletus by the Athenians, 526. forti> 
fies lasus, 528. pays the Lacedaemonian 
ships, ib. lessens their pay by the advice 
of Alcibiades, 538. wants to be recon- 
ciled to the Lacedemonians, 547. in- 

' veighed against by the mariners, 559, 
568. why he did not bring up the Pho- 
nician fleet, 566. 

Tkpolemus, 68. 

Tolmidas, son of Tolmaraa, 94, M. 

Tolophonians, 218. 

Tolophus, 218. 

Tomeus, the, 296. 

Torone, 292, 810. 

Torylaus, 278. 

Trachinians, 214. 

Tragia, island of; 67. 

Treres, 153. 

Triballi, 158. conquer Sitalcea, king of tkt 
Odrysians, 287. 

Trinacria, 377. . 

Triopium, 58S. 

Tripodiscus, 268. 

Tritaeans, 218. 

Tnezenians, 17. 

Trogilus, 448. 

Trojans, how enabled to resist the Greeka 
for ten years, 7, 8. some of them settled 
in Sicily after the taking of Troy, 877. 

Trotilus, 379. 

Tydeus, 583. 

Tyndarus, 6. 

Tyrrhenes, 192. 

Ulysses, 242. 

Xenares, Ephorus at Spaita, 885, 842. 

commander «f the Heracleot% 

killed, 347. 

Xeno, 460. 

Xenoclides, 29, 227. 

Xenophantidas, 545. 

Xenophon, son of Euripides, 184, 189. 

Xerxes, 10. 68. his letter to Pausanias, 7t. 

Zacyntliians, aid the Corcyraeans against 
the Counthians, 29. a colony of Aclias- 
ans, 131, 215. aid the Atheniana in tlis 
Sicilian war, 469, 488. 

Zancle, 379. 

Zeuxtdas, 828, 825. 
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ADDISON'S Works. With the 
Notes of Bishop Hurd, Portrait, 
and 8 Plates of Medals and Coins. 
Edited by H. G. Bohn. 6 vols. 
3f. 6d, each. 

.aiSOHYLUS, The Dramas of. 
Translated into English Verse by 
Anna Swanwick. 4th Eklition, 
revised. 5x. 

The Tragedies of. Trans- 
lated into Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. 3^.6^. 

AQASSIZ and GOITLD'S Out- 
line of OomparaUve Physi- 
ology. Enlarged by Dr. Wright. 
With 390 Woodcuts. $s. 

I ALFIBSBI'S Tragedies. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Edgar 
A. Bowring, C.B. 2 vols. y.6d, 

I each. 

AliLBN'S (Joseph, R. N.) Battles 
of the BrltlaH Navy. Revised 
Edition, with 57 Steel Engravings. 
2 vols. 5x. each. 

AMMIANXJS MAROlDLLINnS. 
History of Robm during the 
Rei^ qt Constantittt, Julian, 
Jonanuf, Valentinian > ^nd valens. 



Translated by Pro£ C. D. Vonge, 
M.A. ls.6d, 

ANDERSEN'S Danish Legends 
and Fairy Tales. Translated 
by Caroline Peachey. With 120 
Wood Engravings. $s, 

ANTONINUS (M. AnreUus), The 
Thoughts of. -Trans, literally, 
with Notes and Introduction by 
George Long, M.A. 31. 6d, 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 
'The Argonautloa.' Translated 
by E. P. Coleridge, B.A. 

APPIAN'S Roman History. 
Translated by Horace White, 
M.A., LL.D. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. dr. each. 

APULEIU8, The Works of. 
Comprising the Golden Ass, God 
of Socrates, Florida, and Dis- 
course of Magic. 5^. 

ARIOSTO'S Orlando Furloso. 
Translated into English Verse by 
W.S.Ro8e. With Portrait, and 2 ( 
Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

ARISTOPHANES' Comedies. 
Translated by W. J. Hickie. 2 
vols. %s, each. 
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ARISTOTLE'S Nloomaohean 
Ettalos. Translated, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the Vener- 
able Archdeacon Browne. S^* 

PoUtlos and Economics. 

Translated by E. Walford, M.A., 
with Introduction by Dr. Gillies. 

Metaphysics. Translated by 

the Rev. John H. M*Mahon, 
M.A. 5j. 

History of Animals. Trans. 

by Richard Cresswell, M.A. 5^. 

Organon; or, Logical Trea- 
tises, and the Introduction of 
Porphyry. Translated by the 
Rev. O. F. Owen, M.A. 2 vols. 
3^. dd, each. 

Rhetoric and Poetics. 

Trans, by T. Buckley, B.A. 5J. 

ARRIAN'S Anabasis of Alex- 
ander, together with the Indloa. 
Translated by E. J. Chinnock, 
M.A., LL.D. With Maps and 
Plans. 5j. 

ATH£N.aSUS. The Delpnoso- 

phlsts; or, the Banquet of the 
Learned. Trans, by Prof. C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 3 vols. 5^. each. 

BACON'S Moral and Historical 
Works, including the Essays, 
Apophthegms, Wisdom of tihe 
Ancients, New Atlantis, Henry 
VII., Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
Henry Prince of Wales, History 
of Great Britain, Julius Caesar, 
'md Augustus Caesar. Edited by 
J. Devey, M.A. zs. 6d. 

Novum Organum and Ad- 
vancement of Learning. Edited 
by J. Devey, M.A. 5j. 

BASS'S Lexicon to the Greek 
Testament. 2s, 



BAX'S Manual of the History 
of Philosophy, for the use ot 
Students. By E. Belfort Bax. 51. 

BEAUMONT and FLETCHER, 
their finest Scenes, Lyrics, and 
other Beauties, selected from the 
whole of their works, and edited 
by Leigh Hunt. 3x. 6d. 

BBOHSTEIN'S Cage and 
Chamber Birds, their Natural 
History, Habits, Food, Diseases, 
and Modes of Capture. Translated, 
with considerable additions on 
Structure, Migration, and Eco- 
nomy, by H. G. Adams. Together 
with Sweet British Warblers. 
With 43 coloured Plates and 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5^. 

BEDE'S (Venerable) Eooleslas- 
tlcal History of England. To- 
gether with the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. With Map. 5^. 

BELL (Sir Charles). The Ana- 
tomy and Philosophy of Ex- 
pression, as connected with 
the Fine Arts. By Sir Charles 
Bell, K.H. 7th edition, revised. 

BERKELEY (Gteoige), Bishop 
of Cloyne, The Works of. 
Edited by George Sampson. With 
Bic^aphical Introduction by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 
3 vols. 5^. each. 

BION. See Theocritus. 

BJOBNSON'S Ame and the 
Fi£{her Lassie. Translated by 
W. H. Low, M.A ss. 6d, 

BLAIR'S Chronologloal Tables 
Revised and Enlarged. Compre- 
hending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World.from the Earliest 
Times to the Russian Treaty of 
Peace, April 1856. By J. Wil- 
loughby Rosse. Double vol. loj. 
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BLAIR'S Index of Cates. Com- 
prehending the principal Facts in 
the Chronology and History of 
the World, alphabetically ar- 
ranged; being a complete Index 
to Blair's Chronological Tables. 
By J. W. Rosse. 2 vols. 5j. each. 

BLE£E, Introduction to the 
f Old Testament. By Friedrich 

Bleek. Edited by Johann Bleek 
and Adolf Kamphausen. Trans- 
lated by G. H. Venables, under 
the supervision of the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 2 vols. 5j. each. 

BOETHIUS'S Consolation of 
Philosophy. King Alfred's Anglo- 
Saxon Version of. With a literal 
English Translation on opposite 
pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. 

BOHN'S Dictionary of Poetical 
Quotations. 4th edition, ds. 

Handbooks of Athletic 

Sports. In 8 vols., each con- 
taining numerous Illustrations. 
3J. dd. each. 

I. — Cricket, Lawn Tennis, 
Tennis, Rackets, Fives, 
Golf. 
II. — Rowing and Sculling, 

Sailing, Swimming. 
III. — Boxing, Broadsword, 
Single Stick,&c. , Wrest- 
ling, Fencing. 
IV.— Rugby Football, Associa- 
tion Football, Baseball, 
Rounders, Field ball, 
Quoits, Skittles, Bowls, 
Curling, 
v.— Cycling, AthU-tics, Skat- 
ing. 
VI. — Practical Horsemanship, 
including Riding for 
Ladies. 
VII. — Camping Out, Canoeing. 
VIII.— Gymnastics, Indian Clubs. 



BOHM'S Handbooks of Games. 
New edition. In 2 vols., with 
numerous Illustrations 31. 6^/. 
each. 

Vol. I.— Table Games : - Bil- 
liards, Chess, Draughts, Back- 
gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, 
Reversi, Go- Bang, Rouge et Noir, 
Roulette, E.O., Haiard, Faro. 

Vol. II. — Card Games : — 
Whist, Solo Whist, Poker, Piquet, 
Ecarte, Euchre, B^zique, Crib- 
bage, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, 
Newmarket, Pope Joan, Specula- 
tion, &c., &c. 

BOND'S A Handy Book of Rules 
and Tables for verifying Dates 
with the Christian Era, &c. Giving 
an account of the Chief Eras and 
Systems used by various Nations ; 
with the easy Methods for deter- 
mining the Corresponding Dates. 
By J. J. Bond. 5j. 

BONOMI'S Nineveh and its 
Palaces. 7 Plates and 294 Wood - 
cut Illustrations. 5^. 

BOSWELL'S Life of Johnson, 
with the Tour in the Hebrides 
and JOHNSONIANA. Edited by 
the Rev. A. Napier, M.A. AMth 
Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vols. 
3x. 6^. each. 

BRAND'S Popular Antiquities 
of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Arranged, revised, and 
greatly enlarged, by Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., &c., &c. 3 
vols. 5j. each. 

BREMER'S (Frederika) Works. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 4 
vols. 3^. dd. each. 

BRIDGWATER TREATISES. 

Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand. 

With numerous Woodcuts. 51. 

Eirby on the History, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals. 
Edited by T. Rymer Joie>. 
Wiih upwards of 100 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 5J. each. 
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Bridgwater Trbatisbs cmHnunL 

Eiad on the Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man. 3^. 6^. 

Ohalmen on the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intelleotual Oon- 
■titution of Man. 5^. 

BRINE (B. ten) Early English 
Literature. By Bernhard ten 
Brink. Vol.1. ToWycIif. Trans- 
lated by Horace M. Kennedy. 

Vol. II. Wyclif, Chaucer, Ear- 
liest Drama Renaissance. Trans- 
lated by W. Clarke Robinson, 
Ph.D. 3J. 6^. 

Vol. III. From the Fourteenth 
Century to the Death of Surrey. 
Edited by Dr. Alois Brandl. 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitz. 
3i. 6^. 

Five Lectures on Shake- 
speare. Trans, by Julia Franklin. 

BRO WNE'S (Sir Thomas) Works 
Edited by Simon Wilkin. 3 vols. 
p. 6d. each. 

BURKE'S Works. 8 vols. y.6d, 
each. 

L — Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety — Essay on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, and 
various Political Miscel- 
laniest 

ll. — Reflections on the French 
Revolution — Letters re- 
lating to the Bristol Elec- 
tion — Speech on Fox's 
East India Bill, &c. 

III. — Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs— On the Na- 
bob of Arcot's Debts — 
The Catholic Claims, &c. 
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Burke's Works continued, 

IV. — Report on the Afi^rs of 
India, and Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings. 
V. — Conclusion of the Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings — Political Let- 
ters on the American War, 
on a Regicide Peace, to 
the Empress of Russia. 
VI. — Miscellaneous Speeches — 
Letters and Fragments — 
Abridgments of English 
History, &c. With a 
General Index. 
VII. & VIII.— Speeches on the Im- 
peachment of Warren 
Hastings ; and Letters. 
With Index. 2 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

Life. By Sir J. Prior, p. 6d, 

BURNET'S Evelina. By Frances 
Bumey (Mme. D'Arblay). With 
an Iijtroduction and Notes by 
A. R. Ellis. 3J. ed. 

Cecilia. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. R. Ellis. 
2 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

BURN (R.) Ancient Rome and 
Its Neighbourhood. An Illus- 
trated Handbook to the Ruins in 
the City and the Campagna, for 
the use of Travellers. By Robert 
Burn, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
7j. 6d, 

BURNS (Robert), Life of. By 
J. G. Lockhart, D.C.L. A 
new and enlarged Edition. Re- 
vised by William Scott Douglas» 
y. 6d, 

BURTON'S (Robert) Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. ShiUeto, M.A. With In- 
troduction by A. H. Bullen, and 
full Indejc. 3 vols, pk 6d, each. 
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BURTON (Sir B. F.) Feraonal 
NarratlYe of a Pilgrimage to 
Al-Madlnah and Meccah. By 
Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, 
K.C.M.G. With an Introduction 
by Stanley Lane-Poole, and all 
the original Illustrations. 2 vols. 
3^. 6d, each. 

,*» This is the copyright edi- 
tion, containing the author's latest 
notes. 

BUTLER'S (Bishop) Analogy of 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature; together with two Dis- 
sertations on Personal Identity and 
on the Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons. 35. 6d. 

BUTLER'S (Samuel) Hudlbras. 
With Variorum Notes, a Bio- 
graphy, Portrait, and 28 Illus- 
trations. 51. 

or, further Illustrated with 60 

Outline Portraits. 2 vols. 55. 
each. 

CJESAR. Commentaries on the 
Gallic and OItU Wars, Trans- 
lated by W. A. McDevitte, B. A. 

OAMOENS' Luslad ; or, the Dis- 
covery of India. An Epic .Poem. 
Translated by W. J. Mickle. 5th 
Edition, revised by E. R. Hodges, 
M.C.P. 3x. 6^. 

OARAFAS (The) of Maddalonl. 
Naples under Spanish Dominion. 
Translated from the German of 
* Alfred de Reumont. 35. 6d, 

I OaRLYLE'S Ssurtor Resartus. 
With 75 Illustrations by Edmund 
I J. Sullivan. 5^. 

I CARPENTER'S (Dr. W^ B.) 

Zoology. Revised Edition, by 

W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With very 

numerous Woodcuts. Vol. I. 6j. 

t Vol, II. out of print. 



CARPENTER'S Mechanical 
Philosophy, Astronomy, and 
Horology. i8i Woodcuts, ^s, 

Vegetable Physiology and 

Systematio Botany. Revised 
Edition, by E. Lankester, M.D., 
&c. With very numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6s. 

Animal Physiology. Revised 

Edition. With upwards of 300 
Woodcuts. 6s. 

CASTLE (E.) Schools and 
Masters of Fence, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Egerton 
Castle, M.A., F.S.A. With a 
Complete Biblic^aphy. Illus- 
trated with 140 Reproductions of 
Old Engravings and 6 Plates of 
Swords, showmg 114 Examples. 
6s, 

CATTERMOLE'S Evenings at 
Haddon Hall. With 24 En- 
gravings on Steel from designs by 
Cattermole, the Letterpress by the 
Baroness de Carabella. $s, 

CATULLUS, Tlbullus, and the 
VigU of Venus. A Literal Prose 
Translation. 5^. 

CELLINI (Benvenuto). Me- 
moirs of, written by Himself. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3J. 6d. 

CERVANTES' Don Quixote de 
la Mancha. Motteaux's Trans- 
lation revised. 2 vols. 3^-. 6d. 
each. 

Otilatea. A Pastoral Ro- 
mance. Translated by G. W. J. 
Gyll. 3^. 6d. 

Exemplary Novels. Trans- 
lated by Walter K. Kelly. 3J. 6d. 

CHAUCER'S Poetical Works. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Revised 
Edition, wilh a Preliminary Essay 
by Prof. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4 
vols. 3^. 6d, each. 
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OHSSS CONGRESS of 1862. 
A Collection of the Games played. 
Edited by J. Lowenthal. 5j. 

OHBVREUL on Oolour. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel. Third Edition, with 
Plates, 5j. ; or with an additional 
series of i6 Plates in Colours, 

OHILLINaWORTH'S Religion 
of Protectants. A Safe Way to 
Salvation. 3^. 6d, 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Historical. With Map and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 51. 

OHRONICIiES OP THE CRU- 
SADES. Contemporary Narra- 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf ; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Joinville. 5^. 

CICERO'S Orations. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. 5^. each. 

Letters. Translated by Evelyn 

S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. 5^. each. 

On Oratory and Orators. 

With Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 5^. 

On the Nature of the Ghxls, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. 5j. 

— '^ Academics, De Finibus, and 
Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5j. 

CICERO'S Offices ; or. Moral 
Dujties. Cato Major, an Essay 
on Old Age; Lselius, an Essay 
on Friendship; Scipio's Dream; 
Paradoxes ; Letter to Quintus on 
Magistrates. Translated by C. R. 
Edmonds. 3^. 6d. 

CORNELIUS NBPOS.— .S"^^ 



CLARK'S (Hugh) Introdaotlon 
to Heraldry. i8th Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planch^, Rouge Croix. With 
nearly looo Illustrations. 5^. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 

CLASSIC TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver^s Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 35. 6d, 

COLERIDGE'S (S. T.) Friend. 
A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 3^. 6d, 

Aids to Reflection, and the 

Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
OF Common Prayer. y> 6d. 

Lectures and Notes on 

Shakespeare and other English 
Poets. Edited by T.Ashe. is.6d, 

Blographia Literarla; to- 
gether with Two Lay Sermons. 

Table-Tsdk and Onmiana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3^. 6d, 

Miscellanies, .Esthetic and 

Literary; to which is added. 
The Theory of Life. Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3J. 6d, 

COMTE'S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. $5, each. 

OOMTE'S Philosophy of the 
Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the Cours de 
Pkilosophie Positive. By G. H. 
Lewes, 5^. 

CONDE'S History of the Do- 
minion of the Arabs in Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 3^. 6^. each. 
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COOPER'S Bio^phloal Dio- 

tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By Thom pson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 
2 vols. 5^. each. 

COXE'S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vols. 3^-. 6df. 
each. 

*^ An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough's campaigns, 4to. 
I Of. 6dr. 

History of the House of 

Austria (12 18-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. to the Revolution of 
1848. 4 vols. 3x. dd, each. 

G RAIK'S (G. L.) Pursuit of Enow- 
ledge under Difficulties. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. 51. 

CRUISSHANK'S Punch and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Origin, &c. With 24 Illustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shank. ^s, 

CUNNINGHAMS Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Ileaton. 3 vols. 31. 6df. each. 

DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 
M.A. y. 6d, 

Translated into English Verse 

by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxman. 



DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 

The Purgatorio. A Literal 

Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on the same p^e. By 
W. S. Dugdale. $5. 

DE COMMINES (PhiUp), Me- 
moirs of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History o\ 
Louis XL, by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 3^. 6d, 
each. 

DEFOE'S Novels and Miscel- 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
3J. 6rf. each. 

I. — Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack. 

II. — Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dickory Cronke, &c. 

III.— Moll Flanders, and the 
History of the Devil. 

IV. — Roxana, and Life of Mrs. 
Christian Davies. 

V. — History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-bom Englishman. 

VI. — Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 

VIL — Robinson Crusoe. 

DE LOLME on the Constitution 
of England. Edited by John 
Macgregor. 31. 6d, 
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DElfMnrs History of Arms 
and Armour from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
^s. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES' Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I., 3J. 6^.; Vols. 
II. -v., $s, each. 

DE STAEL'S Corlnne or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 3^-. 6d. 

DEVBY'S Logic, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. $s, 

DICTIONARY of T atln and 
Greek Quotations ; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 
Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver- 
borum (622 pages). 5^. 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provlnoial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

DIDRON'S Christian Icono- 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
5j, each. 

DIOaENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D Yonge, M A. 5^. 

DOBREE'S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
55. each. 

D ODD'S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediaeval, 
and Modem Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6j. 



DONALDSON'S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 5^. 

DRAPER'S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 5j. each. 

DUNLOP'S History of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. $s, each. 

DYER (Dr T. H.). Pompeii : its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 WcKxi Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum, 

The City of Rome : its History 

and Monuments. With Illustra- 
tions. 51. 

DYER (T. P. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 51. 

EBERS' Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3^. 6d. 

EDGE WORTH'S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 31. 6d, 

ELZE'S William Shakespeare. 

— See Shakespeare. 

EMERSON'S Works. 3 vols 
31. 6d, each. 
I. — E^ays, Lectures and Poems. 
II. — English Traits, Nature, and 
Q)nduct of Life. 
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Emerson's Works continued, 
III. — Society and Solitude— Letters 
and Social aims — Miscel- 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) — May Day, 
and other Poems. 

ELIilS (G-.) Speolmens of Early 
English Metrical Bomanoes. 
With an Historical Introduction 
on the Rise and Prepress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
By J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. 5^. 

ENNEMOSER'S History of 
Magic. Translated by William 
Howitt. 2* vols. 55. each. 

EPICTETTTS, The Discourses of. 

With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5 J. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

EXTTROPIUS.— 5"^ Justin. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Ecolesiastioal History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C.F.Cruse,M. A. $5, 

EVELYN'S Diary and Corre- 
spondendence. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 5^. each. 

FAIRHOLT'S Costume in Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
51. each. 

FIELDING'S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank*s Illustrations. 3^. 6d, 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Ciuikshank's 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

Amelia. With Cruikshank's 

Illustrations. 51. 



FLAXMAN'S Lectures on Sculp- 
ture. By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s, 

FLORENCE of WORCESTER'S 
Chronicle, with the Two Con- 
tinuations : comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 5^. 

FOSTER'S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Critical Essays. Edited by 

J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 3^. 6d, 
each. 

Essays : on Decision of Cha- 
racter ; on a Man's writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 3J. 6d, 

Essays on the Evils of Popular 

Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3^. 6d. 

Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With Notes of 
Sermons and other Pieces. 
y.6d, 

GASPARY'S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. 3^. 6d, 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle ot — See Old English 
Chronicles, 

GESTA ROMANORUM. or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. 5 J. 

GILDAS, Chronicles ot—See Old 
English Ch$r^l^^^^y^ 
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aiBBOirS Decline and FaU of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 31. 6d. each. 
GILBART'S History, Principles, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. 2 vols, los, 
GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravu^s on Steel, after Smirke, 
and ID Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6s, 
GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS' 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M. A., 
F.S.A. 5J. 
GOETHE'S Fanst. Part I. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward's Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A Buchheim, Ph.D. ^s. 
GOETHE'S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3 J. 6d, each- 
I. and II. — Autobiography and 
Annals. 
III.— Faust. Two Parts, com- 
plete. (Swan wick.) 
IV.— Novels and Tales, 
v.— Wilhelm Meister's Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI.— Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 
VIII.— Dramatic Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm Meister's Travels. 
X.— Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 
XI. — Miscellaneous Travels. 
XII. — Early and Miscellaneous 

Letters. 
XIII. — Correspondence with Zelter. 
XIV.— Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. 



GOLDSMITH'S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 31. 6d. each. 

GRAMMONT'S Memoirs of the 
Court of Chsu-les II. Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. T(^ether with 
the BoscoBEL Tracts, including 
two not before published, Ac. 
New Edition. 5^. 

GRAY'S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vol. I. 
3J. 6d, [ VoL ii. m the press, 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. 55. 

GREEK ROMANCES of HeUo- 
dorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatlus — viz.. The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 

GREGORY'S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 3^ . 6d. 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 31. 6d, 

GRIMM'S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 3J. 6d, each. 

Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 3^. 6d. 

GROSSI'S Marco Vlscontl. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by ^ M^MJ^y*^"^, 
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aUIZOT'S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640. 
From the Accession of Charles 
I. to his Death. Translated by 
William HazHtt. 31. 6df. 

History of ClTllisation, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
3r. (id. each. 

HALL'S (Rev. Robert) Mlsoel- 
laneons Works and Remains. 
3^.6flf. 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
PalEWje. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, ^s, 

HARDWICK'S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hard wick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 5^. 

HAUPF'S Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria— The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 3j. 6^. 

HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 4 vols. 
3^. dd, each. 
I.— Twice-told Tales, and the 

Snow Image. 
II.— Scarlet Letter,andthe House 
with the Seven Gables. 
III.— Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 
IV. — Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HAZLITT'S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. 3^. dd. 

Lectures on the Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare's Plays 
3^. 6^. 

Lectiuces on the English 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3/. 6</. 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Books, Men, and Things. 3^.6^/. 

•<» — IptouQd Table. 3J. 6^. 



HAZLITT'S Sketches and 
Essays. 3^. 6d, 

The Spirit of the Age; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 3^. 6^. 

HEATON'S Concise History of \ 

Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 5^. 

HEGEL'S Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History. Translated by 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE'S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. IS, (J, ^ ^ 

Travel-Pictures, including the 

Tour in the Harz, Nordemey, and 
Book of Ideas, together wifii the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps, y, 6d, 

HELP'S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 
K.C.B. 3x. 6d, 

Life of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. p. 6d, each. 

Life of Pizarro. 35. 6d, 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 3j. 6d. 

HENDERSON (E.) Select His- 
torical Documents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire; the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 5J. 

HENFREY'S Guide to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to the 
present time. New and revised 
Edition by C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A. 6s. 

HENRY OP HUNTINGDON'S 
History of the English. Trans- 
lated by T. Fortstet^iM^i^Ss, 
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HENRY'S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of the Psalms. $s, 

HELIODORUS. Theagenesand 
Ohariclea. — See Greek Ro- 
mances. 

/ HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Gary, M.A. 3^. 6d, 

Notes on. Original and Se- 
lected from the best Commenta- 
tors. By D. W. Turner, M.A. 
With Coloured Map. 5^. 

Analysis and Summary of 

By J. T. Wheeler. 51. 

HESIOD, GALLIMACHUS, and 
THEOGNIS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 5J. 

HOFFMANN'S (E. T. W.) The 
Serapion Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 2 vols. 3 J. 6fl?. each. 

/ HOLBEIN'S Dance of Death 
and Bible Outs. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. $s. 

HOMER'S niad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. 5 J. 

Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 

and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. 5j. 

See also Pope. 

HOOPER'S (G.) Waterloo : The 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 181 5. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3^. 6d, 

The Campaign of Sedan : 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. 3^. 6d. 

HORAOE. A new literal Prose 
translation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 



HUGO'S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works Hemani— Ruy Bias — 
The King's Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 3^. 6d. 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 
3s. 6d. 

HUMBOLDT'S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Ott^, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
p. 6d. each, excepting Vol. V. 5x. 
Personal Narrative of his 
Travels to the Equinoctial R^ons 
of America during the years 1799- 
1804. Translated by T. Ross. 3 
vols. $s. each. 

-^ Views of Nature. Translated 

' by E. C. Ott^ and H. G. Bohn. 

HUMPHREYS' Coin Collector's 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. 5^. 
each. ^ 

HUNGARY: its. History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 31. 6d, 
HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : tc^ether with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Si^e of Lathom House. 
3s.6d. 
HUNT'S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 5^. 
INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MUTINY. A Pictorial, De- 
I soriptlve, and Historical Ac- 
I count, from the Earliest Times 
I to the Annexation of the Punjab. 
I with upwards of 100 Engravings 
I on Wood, and a Map. 5^. 
' INGULPH*H Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Croyland. with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T, Riley, M.A. Jj. 
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IRVING'S (Washington) Com- 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &c. 3J. &i, each. 
I. — Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker's History of New 
York. 
II.— The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 
III.— Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 
IV.— The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller, 
v.— Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 
VI. & VII.— Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 
VIII.— Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 
XI. — Life of Mahomet, Livesof the 
Successors of Mahomet 
X. — ^Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert's 
Roost. 
XI. — Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 
XII.-XV.— Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 

Life and Letters. By his 

Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
3J. 6d, each. 

ISOCBATES, The Orations of. 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5^. 

JAMES'S (G. P. R.) Life of 
Blohard CcBur de Lion. 2 vols. 
3j. 6d. each. 

The Life and Times of Louis 

XrV. 2 vols. 3 J. 6d, each. 

(JAMESON'S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare's Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
35. 6d, 

XBSSE'S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 
- With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
"p- Engravings, ^s. 



JESSE'S (J.H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5^. each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 5^. 

JOHNSON'S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

JOSEPHUS (Plavius), The Works 
of. Whiston's Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
3^. 6d, each. 

JOYCE'S ScientifiG Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 5^. 

JTTKES-BROWNE (A. J.), The 
Building of the British Isles: 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, "js. 6d. 

Student's Handbook of 

Physical Geology. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 2nd Edition, much en- 
larged, 7^. 6d, 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen's Two In- 
vectives and Libanus' Monody, 
with Julian's extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 5J. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS. SUL- \ 
PICIA and LUOILIUS. Trans- / 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 5^. 

JUNIUS'S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfall's Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols, 

^* D^SecT by Vj u u y It: 
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KANT'S Critique of Pure Eeaaon. 
Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
john. 5^. 

Prolegoxaena and Meta- 

phyBlcalPoundationsofNatural 
Science. Translated byE. Belfort 
Bax. 5^. 

KEIGHTLEY'S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 

_. Fsdry Mythology, illustrative 

of the Romance and Superstition 
of Various Countries. Revised 
Edition, with Frontispiece by 
Cruikshank. 5^. 

LA FONTAINE'S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse, by Elizur 
Wright New Edition, with Notes 
jiy J. W. M. Gibbs. 3J. (id, 

LAMABTINE'S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3j. 6^. each. 

History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy in France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 3^-. 6flf. each. 

^ History of the French Re- 
volution of 1848. 3J. 6^. 

LAMB'S (Charles) Essays of Ella 
and Ellana. Complete Edition. 
3J. 6flf. 

Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Poets of the Time of 
Elizabetii. 3^. dd, 

Memorials and Letters of 

Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
^ 3j. 6df. each. 

LANZrS History of Painting in 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3 vols. 3 J. dd, pa ph. 
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LAPPENBERG'S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
' B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Ott^. 2 vols. 
3 J, dd. each. 

(lectures on PAINTING, 
\ by Barry, Opie, Fuseli. E<fited 
by R. Wornum. 5^. 

/LEONARDO DA VINCI'S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans- 
lated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. 5J. 



LEPSnJS'S Letters fifom Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Translated by L. and 
J. B. Homer. With Maps. 51. 

LESSING'S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
35. 6^. each. 

Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 

and the Representation of 
Death by the Ancients. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 3^. (id. 

LILLY'S Introduction to Astro- 
logy. With a Grammar of 
Astrology and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 51. 

LIVT'S History of Rome. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 51. each. 

LOOKES'S Philosophlcca Works. 

Edited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 

31. dd. each. 
Life and Letters: By Lord 

King. y. 6d. 

LOGKHART (J. G.)^Sfte Bhrns, 
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LO DOE'S Portraits of Illastrlous 
Fersonagee of Great Britain, 
with Biogiaphical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. 5^. 
each. 

LONGFELLOW'S Prose 
Works. With 16 full- page Wood 
Engravings. 5^. 

LOUDON'S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Illus. 5^. 

LOWNDES' BlbUographer's 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols, cloth, 5^. each. 
Or 4 vols, half morocco, 2/. 25, 

LONGUS. Daphnis and Obloe. 
—See Greek Romances. 

LUCAN'S Pharsalia. Translated 
by H. T. RUey, M.A. 51. 

LUOIAN'S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5^. 

LXTORETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 51. 

LXTTHEB'S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated and' Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 3J. d^. 

Autobiography. — See 

MiCHELET. 

MAOHIAVELLI'S ~ History of 
Florenoe, tc^ether with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 3^. td, 

MALLET'S Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by J. A. Black- 
well. 5^. 
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MANTELL'S (Dr.) PetrifaoUons 
and their Teachings. With nu- 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6x. 

Wonders of Geology. 8th 
Edition, revised by T. Rapert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards oi 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 7j. dd, each. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed: 
. being a Translation of * I Pro- 
messi Sposi.' By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5^. 

MARCO POLO'S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 51. 

MABBYAT'S (Capt B.N.) 
Masterman Beady. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3J. 6df. 

Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
y, 6d, 

Phrate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stainfield, 
R.A. y. 6d. 

Privateersman. 8 Engrav 

ings on Steel. 3J. 6a 

Settlers in Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
Zs,6d. 

Poor Jaok. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 3J. 6^. 

Peter Simple. With 8 fuU- 

page Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 

full page Illustrations. 3^. 6^. 

MABTIAL'S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources, ^s. 6d, 
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MABTINEAU'S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815. 3s, 6d, 

History of the Thirty Years' 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 
3^. 6df. each. 

See Comte's Positive Philosophy^ 

MATTHEW PARIS'S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273. Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 5^. each. 

MATTHEW OP WESTMIN- 
STER'S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5J. each. 

MAXWELL'S Victories of Wel- 
ington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 5^. 

MffiNZEL'S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

MIOHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5^. 

MICHELET'S Luther's Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 3J. 6d. 

History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1 791. 
y,ed. 

MIGNET'SHistory of theFrenoh 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
3J. 6df. 

MILL (J. S.) Early Essays by 
Jphn Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 
3^.6^. 

MILLER (Professor). History 
Philosophically IlIustrated,from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 



/ 



MILTON'S Prose Works. Edited 
by T. A. St. John. 5 vols. 3J. 6d. 
each. 

Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
• Paradise Lost, Todd's Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 3x. 6d, 
each. 

MITFORD'S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3^. 6a. each. 

MOLIERE'S Dramatic Works. 

A new Translation in English 

Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
31. 6^. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary WorUey 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Whamcliffe's Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Ekiition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

MONTAIGNE'S Essays. Cotton's 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
3^. 6d, each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S Spirit of 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3J-. 6d, each. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

MORPHyS Games of Chesi. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lowenthal. 5J. 
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MUDIE'S British Birds ; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Trans, from the German 
byJ.Torrey. 10 vols. 31.6^. each. 

— Life of Jesus Christ Trans- 
5d by J. McClintock and C. 
unenthal. 31. 6^. 

!^ History ol the Planting and 
.inlng of the Christian 
iroh by the Apostles, 
islated by J. E; Ryland. 
Is. 3^. did, each. 

lemorials of Christian Life 
le Early and Middle Ages ; 
iing Light in Dark Places. 
J. by J. E. Ryland. 3J. dd, 

LUNGEN LIED. The 
^ ^f the Nlbelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Hoi ton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) in 
areek. Griesbach's Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in die margin ; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. 5j. 

The Lexicon may bie had sepa- 
rately, price 2J. 

NICOLINI'S History of the 
Jesuits: their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits. 5^. 



NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3 vols. 
3j. dd, each. 

NCraENT'S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 51. 

OCKLEY (S.) History of the 
Saracens cmd their Conquests 
in Syria, Persja, and Egypt. 
By Simon Ockley, B. D., Professor 
of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge, y, 6d, 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd's 
Chronicle, Asser's Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 5^. 

[OMAN (J. C.) The areat Indian ) 
^ Epics : the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations, ^s. 6d, 

ORDERICUS VITALIS' Eccle 
siastlcal History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the Chronicle of St. 
EvROULT. 4 vols. 5j. each. 

OVID'S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
5^. each. 

PASCAL'S Thoughts. Translated 
from the T^^^ ^j; ^fh " , 
Mohmer by j) Maclise, R.A. 
Edition. ,^„^c cs. 
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PAULrS (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which iis appended 
Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Version 
OF Orosius. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
^ and Glossary, by B. Thorpe, 5j. 

PAUSANIAS' Description of 

i aieeoe. Newly translated by A. R. 

Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

PEARSON'S Exposition of the 
Greed. Edited by E. Walford, 

PEPYS' Diary and Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. 5^. each. 

PERCY'S RellqueB of Ancient 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3J. 6d, each. 

PERSIUS.— ^^ Juvenal. 

PETRARCH'S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs, cknd other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. 5j. 

PHKiO - JUD.EUS, Works of. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 5j. each. 

PICKERING'S History of the 
Races of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 5^. 

ml^'^^'^.. Translated into Prose 
the French Revolui^fne"^* To which 
3J. 6d. each. >cal Version by 



PLANOHE. History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planch^, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations. %s, 
PLATO'S Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 51. each. 
I. — The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phsedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phaedrus, TTiesetetus, 
Euthypbron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 
II. — The Republic, Timseus, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 
III. — Meno, Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides,and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Purges. 
IV. — Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 
Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages. Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 
v.— The Laws. Translated by 

G. Burges. 
VI.— The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Burges. 

Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. $5, 
PLAUTUS'S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5^. each. 
PLINY'S Natural History. 
Translated by the late John 
Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. 5^. each. 
PLINY. The Letters .of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth's trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 5x. 
PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry's Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. 5J. 
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PLXJTABOH^ Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 3^. (yi. each. 

Morals. Theosophical Essays. 

Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 

Morals. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 51. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Se- 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3^ 6^. 

POLITIOAL GYCLOPuEDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 31. dd. each. 

POPE'S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous Illus 
trations. 2 vols. 5j. each. 

Homer's lUad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman's Designs. 51. 

Homer's Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frc^s and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man's Designs. 5^. 

Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Ro&rt Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 5^-. 

POUSHKIN'S Prose Tales: The 
Captain's Daughter — Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl— The Shot 
—The Snow Storm— The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali— The Egyptian Nights- 
Peter the Great's Negro. Trans- 
lated bv T- l?eane. T^s. 6</. 



PRE SCOTT'S Conquest of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 3^. dd, each. • 

Conquest of Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3^. (id. each. 

Reign of Ferdinand and 

Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3^. dd. each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3J. 6rf. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Rav's Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index ; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sajrings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 55. 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by IL G. Bohn. 5^. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the ^rnal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 5^. ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, lOJ. dd, 

PROUT'S (Father) Rellques. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Nearly 600 g^esj^^^^^^^^^ 
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QUINTILIAN'S Institutes of 
Oratoi^, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. 5^ 
each. 

RAOINE^S (Jean) Dramatic 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3s. 6flf. each. 

RANEES' S History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the i6th and 17th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

History of Servla and the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3J. 6dr. 

RECREATIONS in SHOOTING. 
By • Craven.' With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5^. 

RENNIE'S Inseot Arohlteoture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations, ^s, 

REYNOLD'S (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by H.W.Beechy. 
2 vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

RICARDO on the Frinolples of 
Folltioal Economy and Taxa- 
tion, Edited by E. C. K. Conner, 
M.A. 5^. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Priedrioh). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir. 3^. 6d. 

Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 

Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marris^e of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated by Lt. Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 3j. 6d, 



ROGER DE HOVBDEN'S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. 51. each. 

ROGER OF WENDOVBR'S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 
l235,formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5J. each. 

ROME in the NINETEENTH^ 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
5 J. each. 

See Burn and Dyer. 

ROSCOE'S (W.) Life and Pontl- 
floate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3J# 6d, each. 

Life of Lorenzo de' Medici,! 

called *the Magnificent.' With' 
his poems, letters, Ac. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 3j. 6d, 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2 vols, ss (id. each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL- 
LEIUS PATEROULUS. 
Translated by J. S.Watson, M.A. 

SCHILLER'S Works. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. 3J. 6^. 
each: — 

I.— History of the Thirty Years' 
War. 
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ScHiLLER^s Works continued, 

11. — History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in France 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

in. — Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV.— Robbers ( with Schiller's 
original Preface), t'iesco. 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V. — Poems. 

VI.— Essays,iEstheticaland Philo- 
sophical 

I VII.— Wallenstein's Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SOHILLEB and GOETHE. 
Oorrespondence between, firom 
A.D. 1794- 1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. y. 6d, 
each. 

SCHLEGEL'S (F.) Lectares on 
the FfaUosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 35. 6d, 

Leotures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from the German. y,6a, 

Lectures on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 
Hobertson. 31. 6d, 



SOHLE GEL'S Lectures on 
Modern History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Caesar and 
Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetock. 
3J. 6df. 

.SSsthetlo and Miscellaneous 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 31. dd. 

SGHLEGEL (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. 3^. 6d. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
WiU in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 5^. 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5^. 

SCHOXrWS Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 5i. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 31. 6d, 

Early Letters. Originally pub- 

blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
3J. 6d, 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3J. 6^. 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5J. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Dramatic 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare's Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3^. 6^. 
eachr 
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SHAKESPEABE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 5^. 

SHARPB (S.) The Hiatoiy of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. 5j. each. 

SH^BIDAN'S Dramatic Worka, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 

SISMONDFS History of the 
Literature of the South 01 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 3^. (>d, each. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kindred Words and their 
Opposites, Collected and Con- 
trasted by Ven. CJ. Smith, M.A. 
Revised Edition. 5j. 

SYNONYMS DISCRIMI- 
NATED. A Dictionary of 
S^onymous Words in the Eng- 
lish Language, showing the 
Accurate signification of words 
of similar meaning. Illustrated 
with Quotations from Standard 
Writers. With the Author's 
latest Corrections and Additions. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 6j. 

SMITH'S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 35. (id, each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments ; 

with his Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages ; to which is 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 3^. 6rf. 

SMYTH'S (Professor) Lectures 
on Modem History; from the 
Irruption of the Northern Nations 
to the close of the American Re- 
volution. 2 vols. 3^. 6flr. each. 



SMYTH'S (Professor) Lectures 
on the French Be volution. 
2 vols. 3J. 6df. each. 

SMITH'S ( Pye ) Geology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition. 5^. 

SMOLLETT'S Adventures 01 
Roderick Bandom. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank's Illustrations, y. 6</. 

Adventures of Peregrine 

Pickle, in which are included the 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 
With Bibliography and Cruik- 
shank's Illustrations. 2voIs. 3^.6^. 
each. 

The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank's Illustrations. 
3^.6^. 

SOCRATES (sumamed 'Scholas- 
ticus'). The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of (A. D. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5^. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 

A New Prose Translation, with * 

Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. \ 

Coleridge. 53. - 

SOUTH EY'S Life of Nelson. ^ 
With Facsimiles of Nelson's writ- 
ing. Portraits, Plans, and upwards . 
of 50 Engravings on Steel and 
Wood. 5j. ft 

Life of Wesley, and the Rise 

and Progress of Methodism. 5^. 

Robert Southey. The Story 

of his Life written in his Letters. 
With an Introduction. Edited by 
John Dennis. 3J. 6^. 

SOZOMEN'S Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Comprising a History of 
the Church from A.D. 324-440. 
Translated from the Greek. To- 
gether with the Ecclesiastical 
History of Philostorgius, as 
epitomised by Photius. Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Rev. E). 
Walford, M.A. y. ^ ^^ 
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SPINOZA'S Chief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, by R.H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5j. each. 

STANLEY'S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley, ^s. 

(starling's (Mlss)NobleDeeds 
^ of Women; or, Examples of 
Female Courage, Fortitude, and 
Virtue. With 14 Steel Engrav- 
ings. 5j. 

STAUNTON'S Chess -Player's 
Handbook. A Popular and Scien- 
tific Introduction to the Game. 
With numerous Diagrams, y. 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Chess-player's Handbook. 
Containing the most important 
modern improvements in the Open- 
ings; Code of Chess Laws; and 
a Selection of Morphy's Games. 
Annotated, ^s, 

Chess-player's Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Selection of Original Problems. 5^. 

Chess Tournament of 1851. 

A Collection of Games played at 
this celebrated assemblage. With 
Introduction and Notes, ^s, 

STOCKHARDT'S Experimental 
Chemistry. A Handbook for the 
Study of the Science by simple 
experiments. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. With numerous 
Woodcuts. New Edition, revised 
throughout. 5^. 

STBABO'S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
5^. each. 

STRICKLAND'S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. • With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
5^. each. 



STKICKIAND'S Life of Mary 
Queen of Soots. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. 5j. 

STUART and REVETT'S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece; to which 
is added, a Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian Architecture. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 5^. 

SUETONIUS' Lives of theTwelve 
CsBsars and Lives of the Gram- 
marians. The translation of 
Thomson, revised by T. Forester. 

SWIFT'S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
II vols. 3^. 6^. each. 

[ Vols. /.- V, ^ VIII. ready, 

L— A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Bic^aphical Introduction 
by the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 

n.— The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland,M.A. 
With 2 Portraits of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of one of 
the Letters. 

Iir.& IV. — Writings on Religion and 
the Church. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

V. — Historical and Political 
Tracts (English). Edited 
by Temple Scott. 

VIII.— Gulliver's Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis. With 
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An Alphabetical List of Books 



SwiFT'a Prose Works continued, 
IX.— Contributions to the 'Ex- 
aminer,' *Tatler,' * Spec- 
tator,' &c. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 
The order and contents of 
the remaining volumes will 
probably be as follows : — 
VI.&VII.— Hbtorical and Politfcal 
Tracts (Irish). 

[In the press, 

X. — Historical Writings. 

{In the press, 
XI. — Literary Essays and Biblio- 
graphy. 
STOY/^ (Mrs.H.B.) Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. 
With Introductory Remarks by 
Rev. J. Sherman. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 3^. 6d, 

TACITUS. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. 5j. each. 

TALES OP THE GENU; or, the 
Delightful Lessons of Horam, the 
Son of Asmar. Translated from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and I2 Steel 
Engravings. 5;. 

TASSO'3 Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston, 5^. 

TAYLOR'S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying, with 
Prayers containing the Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De- 
votion fitted to all Occasions and 
furnished for all Necessities. 35. 6d. 

TEN BRINK.— 5^^ Brink. 

TERENCE and PH^DRUS. 
Literally translated byH. T. Riley, 
M. A. To whichis added. Smart's 

MeTRICALVeRSION of PHiEDRUS. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOS- 
OHUS,andTYRT-aBUS. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 



Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. 5^. 

THEODORET and EVAO-RITTS. 
Histories of the Church from A.D. 
332 to A.D. 427 ; and from a.d. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated from 
the Greek. 5^. 

THIERRY'S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans; its Causes, and its 
Consequences in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
Translated by William Hazlitt. 
2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

THTTCYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
neslanWar. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
3J-. 6d, each. 

An Analysis and Summary 

of. With Chronological Table of 
Events, Ac By J. T. Wheeler. 55. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines: their Origin, 
Nature, and Varieties. With Prac- 
tical Directions for Viticulture and 
Vinification. By J. L. W. Thudi- 
chum, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Lond.). 
Illustrated. 5j. 

URE'S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufieu)- 
ture 01 Great Britain, systemati- 
cally investigated. Revised Edit 
by P. L. Simmonds. With 150 
original Illustrations. 2 vols. 51. 
each. 

Philosophy of Manu&otures. 

Revised Edition, by P. L. Sim- 
monds. With numerous Figures. 
Doublevolume. 7j. 6d. 

VASARI'S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3;. 6d, each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. With Portrait 
3J. 6d. 

Digitized by VjUUV^ltT 



Contained in Bohn^s Libraries, 
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VOLTAIRE'S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Vol. I., con- 
taining Bebouc, Memnon, Can- 
dida, L'lng^nu, and other Tales. 

WALTON'S Complete Angler, 
or the Contemplative Man's Re- 
creation, by Izaak Walton apd 
Charles Cotton. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. To which is added 
an account of Fishing Stations, 
Tackle, &c., by Henry G. Bohn. 
With Portrait and 203 Engravings 
on Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5j. 

Lives of Donne, Hooker, ftc. 

New Edition revised by A. H. 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations. 5^. 

WELLINGHPON,Llfeof. By* An 

Old Soldier.' From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings. 5j. 

Victories of. Su Maxwell. 

WERNER'S Templars in 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 
Lewis. 3J. (id, 

WESTROFP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of ArchsBOlogy, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. By 
H. M. Westropp. 2nd Edition, 
revised. With very numerous 
Illustrations. 5^. 

WHITE'S Natural History of 
Selbome, with Observations on 
various Parts of Nature, and the 
Naturalists* Calendar. With Notes 
by Sir William Jardine. Edited 
^ Edward Jesse. With 40 Por- 
traits and coloured Plates. 5x. 



WHEATLEyS A Rational Illus- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 3^. 6^. 

WHEELER'S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. Includ- 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap- 
pellations otten referred to in 
Literature and Conversation. By 
W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 51. 

WIESELER'S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Pour Oospels. 
Translated by fhe Rev. Canon 
Venables. 3^. dd, 

WILLIAM of MALMESBXTRY'S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land, from the Earliest Period 
to the Reign of King Stephen. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Sharpe. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 5^. 

XENOPHON'S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev, J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
^ vols. 5j. each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels In 
France during the years 1787, 
1788. and 1789. Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3J. 6flr. 

Tour In Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776 - 79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 3^. dd, each. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, 

^ and German. Edited l^ B.Thorpe. 
5^. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF 

BONN'S LIBRARIES. 



THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.P. In ii volumes, 3J. 6d. each. 

Vol. I.—* A Tale of a Tub,' * The Battle of the Books,' and other 
early works. Edited by Temple Scott. With Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. II.— *The Journal to Stella.' Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella. 

Vols. III. and IV. — ^Writings on Religion and the Church. 
Eidited by Temple Scott. With portraits and facsimiles of title pages. 

Vol. V. —Historical and Political Tracts (English). Edited by 
Temple Scott. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. VIII.— Gulliver's Travels. Edited by G. R. Dennis. With 
the original Maps and Illustrations. 

Vol. IX.— Contributions to * The Tatler,' * The Examiner,' * The 
Spectator,' and * The Intelligencer.' Edited by Temple Scott. 

PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Copyright edition, 
with the author's latest corrections and additions, and the notes of 
John Foster Kirk. With an introduction by George Parker Winship. 
3 vols. 35". 6d. each. 

PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST OF PERU. Copyright ediiion. 
Edited by John Foster Kirk. 2 vols, "^s, 6ti. each. 

PRESCOTT'S FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. Copyright 
edition. Edited by John Foster Kirk. 3 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

GRAY'S LETTERS. Edited by Duncan C. Tovey, M.A., Editor of 
*Gray and his Friends,' &c., late Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Vol. I. 3^. 6d. [ Fo/, //. in the Press. 

CICERO'S LETTERS. The whole extant Correspondence. Trans- 
lated by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, M.A. In 4 vols. ^s. each. 

GASPARY'S HISTORY OF EARLY ITALIAN LITERATURE 
TO THE DEATH OF DANTE. Translated, with supple- 
mentary bibliographical notes, by Herman Oelsner, M.A., Pb.D. 
Vol. I. 3^. 6^. 

Digitized by VjUUVlt: 



BELUS^ HANDBOOKS 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. $s. net each 



TAe following Volumes have been issued : 
BERNADINO LUINI. By George C. Williamson, LittD. 2nd Editi 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 3rd Edition. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 2nd Edition. 
LUCA SIGNORELLL By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 
' RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. 2nd Edition. 
CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A. 
CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 
DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 
PERUGINO. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 
SODOMA. By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli'-Bon. 
LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 
GIORGIONE. By Herbebt Cook, M.A. 
MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. 
PIEKO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 
FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 
BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 
MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 
REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 
GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., F.S.A. 
GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell. 

In preparation* 

EL GRECO. By Manuel B. Cossio, Litt.D., Ph.D. 
TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 
WATTEAU. By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 
BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 
PAOLO VERONESE. By Roger E. Fry. 
GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

Others to follow. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 



( as ) 
THE 

CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE 

Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 



This Edition of the Works of Shakespeare is being issued in single 
plays, each containing six full-page Illustrations by Mr. Byam Shaw, 
as well as head and tailpieces. The volumes are printed at the Chiswick 
Press, price \s, 6d. net per volume, handsomely bound in linen, with gilt 
decoration ; or in limp leather, 2s. net. A few copies, to be sold only in 
sets, printed on Japanese vellum, price 55-. net. 

Now vcctdy, 

HAMLET. OTHELLO. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. MACBETH. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. AS YOU LIKE IT. 

THE WINTER'S TALE. THE TEMPEST. 

A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. KING LEAR. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT l^OTHING. TWELFTH NIGHT. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. JULIUS CiESAR. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. CORIOLANUS. 

KING HENRY IV. Part I. KING JOHN. 

KING HENRY IV. Part II. KING RICHARD II. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, KING HENRY V. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. CYMBELINE. 

KING HENRY VI. Part I. LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 

KING HENRY VI. Part II. KING RICHARD HI. 

KING HENRY VI. Part III. COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

Further Volumes at Monthly Intervals, 



* A fascinating little edition.' — Notes atid Queries. 

* A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable edition.' — Westminster Gazette. 

' But a few years ago such volumes would have been deemed worthy to be considered 
iditiotis de luxe. ^ To-day, the low price at which they are offered to the public alone 
prevents them being so regardetl.' — Studio. 

' Handy in shape and size, wonderfully cheap, beautifully printed from the Cam- 
bridge text, and illustrated quaintly yet admirably by Mr. Byam Shaw, we have nothing 
but praise for it. No one who wants a good and convenient Shakespeare — without 
excursuses, discursuses, or even too many notes — can do better, in our opinion, than 
subscribe to this issue : which is saying a good deal in these days of cheap reprints.' — 
Vanity Fair, 

•What we like about the^ elegant booklets is the attention that has been paid to the 
paper, as well as to the print and decoration ; such stout laid paper will last for ages. 
On this account alone, the 'Chiswick* should easily be first among pocket Shake- 
speares.*— Palt. Mad Gazette, 
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New Editions, foap. 8yo. 2«. 6d. each net. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 

or THS 

BRITISH POETS. 

•This ezoellent edition of the English classics, with their complete texts and 
aoholarly introductions, ore something very different from the cheap volnmes of 
aifcracts which are just now so mnch too common.'— St. James's Gazette, 

* An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete.'— Saturday Beview. 



Akenside. EditedbyBev.A.Dyce. 
Beattle. Edited by Bev. A. Dyce. 

Edited by W. M. Bossetti. 

Edited by G. A. Aitken. 



Edited by B. B. Johnson. 



Son- 

With 



*Blake. 
*Bum8. 

3 vols. 
Butler. 

2 vols. 
Campbell. Edited by His 

in-law, the Eev. A. W. Hill. 

Memoir by W. Allinghani. 

Ghatterton. Edited by the Bev. 

W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 yoh. 
Chauoer. Edited by Dr. B. Morris, 

with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols. 
Ohurohlll. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 

2 vols. 
"Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 

B.A. 2 vols. 
Ck>mDS. Edited by W. Moy 

Thomas. 
Cowper. Edited by John Brnoe, 

F.8.A. 3 vols. 
Dryden. Edited by the Bev. B. 

Hooper, M.A. 5 vols. 
Falooner. Edited by the Bev. J. 

Mitford. 
Goldsmith. Bevised Edition by 

Austin Dobson. With Portrait. 

*Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 
LL.D. 

Herbert. Edited by the Bev. A. B. 

Grosart. 
*Herrlck. Edited by George 

Saintsbury. 2 vols. 

"Seats. Edited by the late Lord 
Honghton. 

* These Volumes may also be had bound in Irish linen, with design in gold on side 
*nd back by Gleeson White, and gilt top, 3a, 6d. each net#jUU^ It: 



KIrke White. Edited, with a 

Memoir, by Sir H. Nicolas. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 
2 vols. 

Pamell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

Pope. Edited by G. B. Dennis. 
With Memoir by John Dennis. 3 vols. 

Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 
2 vols. 

I^elgh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of other 
COURTLY POETS from iSio to 1660. 
Edited by Yen. Archdeacon TTn.nnftTi 
D.C.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 

M.A. 
Soott. Edited by John Dennis. 

5 vols. 
Shakespeare's Poems. Edited by 

Rev. A. Dyce. 
Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 

Forman. 5 vols. 
Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col> 

lier. 5 vols. 
Surrey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 

Swift Edited by the Bev. J. 

* Mitford. 3 vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Bev. D. 

0. Tovey. 2 vols. 
Vaughan. Sacred Poems and 

PiouB Ejaculations. Edited by the 

Rev. H. Lyte. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 

Dowden. 7 vols. 
Wyatt. Edited by J. Teowell. 

Young 2 vols. Edited by the 
Rev. J. Mitford. 



THE ALL-ENGLAND S£klES. 

HANDBOOKS OP ATHLETIC GAMES. 

The only Series iMaed at a moderate price, by Writers who are In 
the first rank In their respective departments. 

' Tlie best instruction on games and sports by the best authorities, at the lowest 
prioes.'— Od^/brd MagaaiiM. 

Small 8vo. doth, Dlnstrated. Price Is. each. 



Crloket By the Hon. and Bey. 

E. Ltttxltoh. 
Croquet. By Lieat.-Col. the Hon. 

H. 0. Needham. 
Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 

WiLBSBvOBOS. With a Ohapter for 

Ladies, by Mrs. Hilltakd. 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 

By Julian Mabshall, Major J. Sfeks, 

and Rer. J. A. Abnak Tait. 
Gk)lf. By H. S. C. Everabd. 

Double vol. 28. 
Bowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

WOODOATX. 

Sailing. ByE.F.EMieHT,dbl.yoI.2«. 

Swimming. By Mabtin and J. 

Bacstsb Oobbbtt. 
Camping out. By A. A. Maodon- 

XLL. Double ToL 28. 
Canoeing. By Dr. J. D, Hatwabd. 

Double vol. 2s. 
Mountaineering. Bv Dr. Claxjpb 

WiLSOv. Double vol. 28. 
Athletics. By H. H. Gbipfin. 
Riding. By W. A. Kbbb, V.O. 

Double Tol 28. 
Ladles' Riding. By W. A Kbbb, V.C. 
Bozlng. By B. G. ALLAMSON-Wnm. 

With Prefatory Note by Bat Mnllins. 
Fendng. ByH.A.CoLMOBxDuNH. 



Cycling. ByH.H.GBiiTiN,L.A.C., 
N.O.TT., 0.1?.0. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Miss Aohbs Wood. 

Wrestling. By Waltbb Abm. 
STBOire ('Oross-buttocker'). 

Broadsword and Singlestiok. 
By B. G. ALLAHSOH-Wnnr and 0. PHxii- 

LIPPB-WOLLST. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Jensin. 

Double vol. 28. 
Gymnastic Competition and Dis- 
play Exerdses. Compiled by 

F. Gbav. 
Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cob- 
. bbtt and A F. Jxinczir. 
Dumb-bells. By F. Gbaf. 
Football — Rugby Game. By 

Habbt Yassall. 
Football— Association Game. By 

0. W. Aloock. Revised Edition. 
Hockey. By F. S. CBBswBLii. 

New Edition. 
Skating. By Douglas Adams. 

With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss Li. 

Ghxxthah, and a Ohapter on Speed 

Skating, by a Fen Skater. DbL voL 2s. 
Baseball. By Newton Cbame. 
Rounders, Fleldball, Bowls, 

Quoits, Curling, Skittles, 4bo. 

By J. M. Walkxb and 0. 0. Mott. 
Dancing. By Edwabd Scott. 

Double vol. 28. 



THE CLUB SEBIES OF CARD AND TABLE 0AME8. 

' No well-regulated club or country house should be without this useful series of books. 
Small 8vo. doth, lUnstrated. Prioe Is. each. Qlobe, 



Whist By Dr. Wm. Poli, F.R.S. 

Solo Whist ByBoBBBTF.GBEEN. 

Billiards. By Major-Gen. A. W. 
Dbatsoh, F.B.AS. Witii a Preface 
by W. J. PeaU. 

Chess. By Eobebt F. Gbeen. 

The Two-Move Chess Problem. 

By B. G. Laws. 
Chess Openings. By L Guhsbbbo. 

Draughts and Backgammon. 

By * Bsbkbuy.' 
Reversi and Go Bang. 

By • Bekkelet.' 



Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By * Bbbkblst.' 
B^jdque and Cribbage. 

By • Bbbkblbt.' 
EcartS and Euchre. 

By * BXBKELET.' 

Piquet and Rubloon Piquet. 

By ' Bbbkblst.' 
Skat By Louis Dibhl. 

%« A Skat Sooring-book. Is. 
Round Games, including Poker, 

Nap<deon, Loo, Vingt-et-un. Ac By 

Baxtxb-Wbat. 
Parlour and Playground Gkunes. 

By Mrs. Lavbutob Gomkb. 



BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated^ cloth^ crown %vo, \s. 6d, net each, 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled 
by James G. Gilchrist, A.M., M.D. Revised and edited with an 
Introduction on Cathedral Architecture by the Rev. T. Perkins, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Mass6, M.A. 

CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 3rd Edition, revised. 

CARLISLE. By C. King Eley. 

CHE:STER. By Charles Hiatt. 2nd Edition, revised. 

CHICHESTER. By H C. Corlette, A.R.I.B.A. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate, A.R.C.A. 2nd Edition, revised, 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A. 

EXETER. By Percy Addleshaw, B. A 2nd Edition, revised. 

GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. Mass6, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A Hugh Fisher, A.R.E. 2nd Edition, revised. 

LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton. 2nd Edition. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A 2nd Edition, revised 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Qurnnell. 2nd Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

PETERBOROUGH. . By Rev. W. D. SwEETiNG. 2nd Edition, revised. 

RIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B. A 2nd Edition, revised. 

ST. DAVID'S. By Philip Robson, AR.I.B.A. 

ST. PAUL'S. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

SALISBURY. By Gleeson White. 2nd Edition, revised. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A 2nd Edition, revised. 

WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sergeant. 2nd Edition, revised. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange. 

YORK. By A. Clutton- BROCK, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

Preparing, 
ST. ALBANS. By Rev. W. D. Swbeting. | GLASGOW. By P. Macgregor Chal- 
ST. ASAPH and BANGOR. By P. B. ^ers, I.A., F.S.A.(Scot.). 

Ironside Bax. I LLANDAFF. By Herbert Prior. 

Uniform with above Series, Now ready, is. 6d. net each. 

ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Routledge. 

M.A., F.S.A. 
BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. 
WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 

Perkins, M.A. 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. ByH. J. L. J. MassA, M.A 
BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 

By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt. 



BELL'S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profusely Illustrated, Crown Svo, cloth^ 2s, 6d. net each, 
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